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How hard will tax 
selling hit stocks? 
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Below: Arthur J. Goldberg, a top member of 
the Kennedy team, wields more power than any 
Secretary of Labor before him [Government] 
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SIMPLEST AIR POWER—FOUR TIMES AS SURE Today this contractor's compressor delivers 


air in one simple step. Until recently, these compressors were built with two stages of air compression—and two rotors were 
needed. Both stages were essential for efficient sealing of rotors to cylinders.™ Now, however, Worthington engineers have 
developed a new technique of injecting and spreading sealing oil. It completely eliminates the second stage and any dual rotor 
construction. ™@ Result? This new Mono-Rotor portable compressor has 63% fewer parts. And its extreme simplicity has made it 
more dependable —so dependable that Worthington has quadrupled the warranty period. Worthington Corporation, Harrison, N.J. 


WORTHINGTON 


PRODUCTS THAT WORK FOR YOUR PROFIT 
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General business 


More business, more profits, maybe more risk 
That’s how the Berlin buildup adds up under new procurement policy 


Group to report next month on national labor issues 


Rosy promises—but many thorns 
Khrushchev, at party congress, reveals strains, even as he cites economic advances 


Bit 


Pushing for tax reform 
Administration hopes its easier policy on depreciation 
will make Congress buy its other ideas 


Big business gets musical ribbing 
How to Succeed in Business Without Really Trying spoofs the corporate scene 


Attack on GM worries Detroit 
Companies fear restraint-of-trade case could threaten their franchise system 


Appliances: up, but not booming 
There are definite signs of a sales upturn, but nothing to shout about 


Moving toward union 
Britain’s entry into Common Market 


In business 
Patents commissioner cold-shoulders drug licensing plan; vest-pocket 


molectronic computer; GM’s new diesel locomotive 


The departments 

AU. S. company moves in on Common Market 

The business abroad paitern: Neutrals who are not neutral 

Air Force bids for key role in space 

Company shelters are ready. Rohm & Haas is prepared for bombing 

Spotty record of progress. New figures on productivity since 1899 

Lawyers invade title insurance business 

Sproul blasts monetary report, attacking proposal to alter Fed 

Right-hand man to President. Labor Secy. Arthur Goldberg (cover) 

Who owns patents in federal research? The issue is heating up again 
Shake-up ahead in blankets. Hot tufting process is threat to woven variety 
UAW turns its guns on Chrysler. Reuther girds for struggle with last of Big Three 
AFL-CIO faces new showdown. Executive session merely sharpens issues 
Hoffa clashes anew with Senate probers on ties with two leftwing unions 

In management 

Catering to highbrows pays off. Chicago’s FM station WFMT makes money 
The image on the shopping bag. Survey finds women like discreet design best 
Market braces for tax sales. Glamor issues are expected to be hit hardest 

A lost killing in pounds sterling. U. S. companies missed big profits in pounds 
Wall Street talks 


In new products 
Machine shop run by tape. Two small companies pioneer a new line 


Acommon language for computers? Progress is being made to set standards 
State shows off own products. North Carolina’s fair 

States revamp Congressional map 

Midwest finds itself guilty. Chicago is lagging in ‘‘new electronics” hardware 
Now it’s computers in white. Speeding medical research in a number of areas 
New crutches for damaged hearts. Latest progress against cardiac ailments 
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1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 

; average ago ago ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK index chartt......................... 133.3 1480 156.7 158.1 158.3* 
Production 
Steel ingot [thous. of tons] 2,032 1,579 2,032 2,102r 2,071 
Automobiles 125,553 144,056 64,164 102,098r 97,329 
Engineering const. awards [Eng. News- Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in 1 thous.] sate id $52,412 $77,374 $69,298 $70,243 $79,115 
Electric power [millions of kilowatt-hours]. . sheitagte Mes ae 10,819 14,120 15,869 15,035 15,125 
Crude oil and condensate [daily av., thous. of bbl.J 6,536 6,824 7,131 ya 7,153 
Bituminous coal [daily av., thous. of tons].......................--. 1,455 1,380 1,441 1463r 1,433 
Paperboard [tons] 247,488 326,613 347,649 349,930 349,905 
Trade 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.I. [daily av., thous. of cars].......... 70 61 55 60 60 
Carloadings: all others [daily av., thous. of cars]..................... 47 47 43 46 47 
Department store sales index [1947-49=100, not seasonally adjusted]. . 121 155 129 156 164 
Business failures [Dun & Bradstreet, number]. . EE ena. 3: Sep are 198 326 292 330 341 
Prices 
Industrial raw materials, daily index [BLS, 1947-49=100]............. 89.2 89.4 91.7 91.6 91.6 
Foodstuffs, daily index [BLS, 1947-49=100]. 90.5 75.8 75.1 73.2 73.9 
Print cloth [spot and nearby, yd.]..... Mase alehe eet 19.8¢ 18.4¢ 17.8¢ 17.8¢ 17.8¢ 
Finished steel, index [BLS, 1947-49= 100]. soioas eee 143.9 186.2 185.4 185.4 185.4 
Scrap steel composite [Iron Age, ton]...................ee0e0e eeeee $36.10 $29.50 $39.50 $39.17 $38.83 
Copper [electrolytic, delivered price, E&M4J, Ib.]. . esceee 32.394¢ 30.000¢ 31.000¢ 31.000¢ 31.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig [U. S. del., E&M4J, Ib.]. . ee 20.6¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 24.0¢ 24.0¢ 
Wheat [No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City bu. - ue epi $2.34 $1.99 $2.09 $2.07 $2.10 
Cotton, daily price [middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib... Fas Feels 34.57¢ 30.20¢ 33.37¢ 33.56¢ 33.60¢ 
Moni tons Taste; 4b. ei eS eo ae eta See eee $1.96 $1.65 $1.81 $1.80 $1.81 
Finance 
500 stocks composite, price index [S&P’s, 1941-43=10].............. 31.64 54.53 67.21 67.99 68.03 
Medium grade corporate bond yield [Baa issue, Moody’s].............. 3.59% 5.12% 5.12% 5.13% 5.13% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City [prevailing rate] SEIU oe 2-244% 314% 3% 3% 3% 
Banking Millions of dollars 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................. Tt 59,196 63,341 61,542 62,189 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................ tt 106,889 115,106 116,176 116,985 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. . . tt 32,818 32,862 32,954 33,013 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks....... tT 27,836 33,171 33,642 34,240 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. . Pee ire Oe ae ea te 26,424 28,568 29,052 . 29,237 29,517 
Cad SUOOK see ee erie at, as acs Sts ee es ise ae 21,879 18,583 17,451 17,350 17,349 
Monthly figures of the week oe: oe. 
Housing starts [in thousands] .. September. . 101.5 102.6 129.5 125.3 
Bank debits [in billions]. . .. September. . $158.1 $240.8 $255.5 $246.6 
Wholesale prices [U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947- 49= 100]. . September. . 110.4 119.2 118.9 118.8 
Personal income [seasonally adjusted, in billions] .. September. . $296.1 $405.5 $419.4 $420.2 
Farm income [seasonally adjusted, in billions]. . . September. . $16.0 $16.5 $17.0 $17.0 
Domestic air cargo [express and freight, millions of ton miles, A. t. Al July. . 22.5 35.9 44.6 39.5 

r Revised. 


Preliminary, week ended October 14, 1961. 


tt Not available. Series revised. § Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 


NA Not available at press time. 
The Picture-: Cover, Tibor Hirsch; 27, Sovfoto; 29, (It.) WW, (rt.) UPI; 30, 31, Debuskey & Krawitz; 34, Central Press Photos Ltd.; 
36, A.F.P. from Pictorial; 47, Bud Blake; 56, 57, 58, Freddy Mayer; 71, Joseph Papin; 81, WW; 91, 92, Ed Nano; 

101, Tibor Hirsch; 102, 104, WW; 106, UPI; 108, 110, WW; 115, WW; 118, 119, Carl Turk; 125, Lipincott & 

Margulies, Inc.; 128, 130, Herb Kratovil; 137, Joseph Nettis; 142, 143, Tibor Hirsch; 169, Herb Kratovil; 186, Ed Malsberg. 
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READERS REPORT 


Computer comments 


Dear Sir: 

Thank you for the excellent ar- 
ticle on “Computer software” [Bi 
Sep.23’61,p70]. It was most inter- 
esting and illuminating, particularly 
with respect to the condition of 
the current availability of Commer- 
cial Translator. We would like to 
inform the editors that as of this 
date, IBM’s Commercial Translator 
is not available as a working sys- 
Ss... 

Norman Moraff 

Albert F. Raine, Jr. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Baltimore, Md. 


= Commercial Translator is a work- 
ing system for two computers, the 
705 and 7070. A version for the 
7090 will be ready soon. 


Dear Sir: 

In your article “Packaged logic 
for computers” you completely 
omitted the important contributions 
made by Autonetics Industrial 
Products in this area. The Indus- 
trial Products division of North 
American Aviation has been ac- 
tively engaged in the design, manu- 
facture, and marketing of digital 
computers for industrial and scien- 
tific applications for more than 
three years. Over this span of time 
the RECOMP users and our own 
programming staff produced more 
than 250 programs... . 

A. F. Sammet 
Marketing Manager 
Autonetics Industrial Products 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Blanket vs. backlog 


Dear Sir: 

The main purpose of the Four- 
County MCID Denver Area 2% 
Retail Sales Tax approved Septem- 
ber 26 [Bil Sep.30°61,p38] is to 
provide funds for the Metropolitan 
Area Capital Improvement Pro- 
grams which have been _ badly 
backlogged. . . . 

The problem of resident pur- 
chases outside Denver has never 
been considered as being serious, 
and if you think the Denver mer- 
chants willingly accepted a 2% tax 
merely to spread the tax blanket, 
you just don’t know our Denver 
merchants. 

Raymond A. Kimball 
Colorado Public Expenditure 

Council 

Denver, Col. 
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© 1961 ROYAL MCBEE 


You can buy Royal Electric typewriters outright, of course. where. Another advantage to the Royal Lease Plan: You 
Many firms do. But you can also lease them through the _ deal directly with the manufacturer, an arrangement as 


r 
a 
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Royal Electric Typewriter Lease Plan. Many " » reliableasthe Royal Electric itself. Findouthow 
firms do that, too. Leasing gives you full use QYAL a Royal Electric Lease Plan can be tailored to 
of any number of Royal Electrics without your special needs. Contact your nearest rep- 
having to invest working capital needed else-  srecixistsin susiness macunes Yesentative of the Royal McBee Corporation. 
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Autumn pickup 
hurt by 
cars and Carla 


Slump in 
September’s 
output 


What happened 
to suppliers 


Steelmakers 
may miss 
target in 1961 


Business outlook BIW 


October 21, 1961 


You won't be able to measure the strength of the recovery until Detroit 
puts its house back in order. 

The lag in output of cars, due to strikes, slowed the upswing in business 
last month. And Detroit’s problems will hurt October, too. 

Cars, of course, aren’t the only villain. Hurricane Carla took a swipe at 
factories and refineries, interrupting output. Steel has slowed its pace largely 
because of hand-to-mouth inventory buying by users. 


In November, though, the picture is bound to change. 

Detroit will be rushing to make up for lost time. The effects of this buildup 
should reach out rapidly to supplier industries. 

Thus, there’s every reason for optimism. If the economy shifts into higher 
gear next month, it may have enough momentum to roll along nicely through 
mid-1962. Then, it may hit a new roadblock—steel negotiations could 
cause trouble. 


September’s decline in industrial production was the first in seven months. 

Total output of the nation’s mills, mines, and utilities dropped to 111.6% 
of the 1957 average. That’s more than a point below the August reading. 
And it failed by a half-point to match July’s figure. 


Cars, of course, were the troublemakers. Auto assemblies fell more than 
150,000 below schedule. Strikes are what did it. 

This pulled the production index down by nearly one-third—from 110 
to 82, after seasonal adjustment. Actually, more cars came off the lines 
in September than in August. But the increase fell far short of the usual 
seasonal pickup when new models make their debut. 


Detroit’s labor tie-ups crimped other industries as well. 

Suppliers of metal, glass, and parts booked fewer auto orders than they 
had prepared for. With inventories in good shape, they began to slow down 
a little. Most suppliers saw output drop a point—or more—in September. 

Apart from autos, other consumer durables held their own, with slight 
change from August levels. Appliances and TV sets kept even with August 
—a good sign, since they had declined from July to August. Furniture 
moved up a bit, reflecting the brighter tone in retail outlets. 


Even so, there was another gloomy note last week. Steelmakers curbed 
production by 21,000 tons—the first cutback since July. 

You can trace this partly to Detroit’s slowdown. It would be nice if that 
were the only reason. What hurts more is the way steel users continue to 
maintain inventories on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Steel eonsumers are holding less than 12-million tons. That’s a recession 
level, according to Iron Age, and about 4-million tons less than users held 
at the start of 1959. 

Steel companies now doubt that the industry will reach its production 
goal of 100-million tons this year. Production would have to average 2.3- 
million tons a week until yearend—and there’s just not enough on order 
books to sustain that pace. 



























Silver lining 
in nondurables 


Trade, services 
help boost 
personal incomes 


Self-employed 
show mild gains 


Homebuilding 
slightly better 


Business outlook continued 


September had a brighter side—nondurables. Production edged up to 
a new record, stood a full 74% points higher than the same month a 
year ago. (Durables have yet to match the old high of 110.9 reached in 
January, 1960.) 

Chemicals, paper, and textiles showed better advances than anyone would 
normally expect. But Hurricane Carla ripped Gulf Coast petroleum opera- 
tions. With some installations knocked out for a full week, production 
skidded; this offset gains in petroleum products in other areas. 


Personal income made another record last month—even though the two- 
week walkout at General Motors plants slimmed factory payrolls. 

Individuals’ incomes rose to $420.2-billion, at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate, during September. That’s a gain of $800-million over the August rate, 
and $14.7-billion over September, 1960. 


Most of the increase came from the nonmanufacturing sector. Wage and 
salary disbursements in trade, services, and government increased by a 
total of $900-million annually over the month. Trade—wholesale and retail 
—accounted for $400-million of the gain. 

In the sensitive commodity-producing industries, payrolls were off 
$500-million from the August level. At $112.4-billion, they still hold a 
$2.5-billion lead over last year. But earnings have now dropped below the 
level of last June when the recovery was showing plenty of bounce. 

October will do well merely to hold the line. Besides the Ford dispute, 
there are cutbacks in auto supplier industries that will hurt payrolls. 


Income of the self-employed—the slowest-growing category in personal 
income—has posted some modest gains in recent months. 

Incomes of business and professional proprietors got another small lift 
last month, moving up $100-million to an annual rate of $36.7-billion. The 
increase is $400-million over the September, 1960, rate. 

Farmers are enjoying the best income since banner year, 1958. Aided by 
good harvests and government props, agricultural income has been running 
at an annual rate of $17-billion or better for the past four months. 


Homebuilding in September continued on the zig-zag course it has fol- 
lowed all year—this time moving up to an annual rate of 1,360,000 private 
starts. That’s a small improvement over the August rate, but a big 25% 
increase over the poor showing a year ago. 

From January through September, work began on 1,030,800 public and 
private dwellings—a 2% gain over the cumulative count for the same period 
last year. 


Private housing starts—a conspicuous laggard through most of this 
year—have at last pulled ahead of the 1960 count by a small margin. 

Most of the impetus comes from the stepped-up rate of apartment build- 
ing, though there has been some improvement in one-family dwellings 
as well, 

It begins to look as though 1961 starts just might top out at the 1,275,000 
units forecast earlier this month by the Commerce Dept. An average 


of little more than 80,000 units a month would do it. 
Gontents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct, 21, 1961 issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Yu 
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More business, * 
more profits, 
maybe more risk. 


That’s the sum of the Berlin buildup as 
it takes hold, along with Pentagon’s 
changes in military procurement policy 


Economic effects of the Berlin mili- 
tary buildup are being felt by a wide 
range of U.S. industries as the flow 
of new defense orders begins to 
perk up (chart). 

At least $6-billion worth of con- 
tracts were placed in the July-Sep- 
tember quarter. That’s up about $1- 
billion from the previous quarter 
and is the heaviest rate of defense 
contracting since the Korean peak. 
The volume of contracting will be 
maintained close to the $6-billion 
level over the next six months, then 
will shoot well over $6.5-billion in 
the April-June quarter. 

In all, Pentagon fiscal experts now 
estimate that contracting for the 
fiscal year ending next June 30 will 
add up to at least $24.5-billion. 

These figures cover only the De- 
fense Dept.’s “capital costs”—pro- 
curement of hardgoods, research 
and development of new arms and 
equipment, and construction. A 
couple of billion more will be spent 
to buy softgoods such as uniforms, 
fuel, and food, and to buy such serv- 
ices as aircraft engine overhauls, 
leased communication lines, and 
privately managed operation of cer- 
tain missile ranges. 

Wide stepup. Although the Berlin 
buildup puts special stress on 
limited-war or non-nuclear arms, the 
accelerated tempo of contracting is 
hitting the entire spectrum of mili- 
tary procurement. 

Aircraft orders, scheduled for a 
sharp cutback in the initial defense 
budget for this year, will now stay 
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close to last year’s $6.8-billion rate, 
because of the allotment of extra 
funds for Republic’s F-105 fighter- 
bomber, Lockheed’s C-130 transport, 
Douglas’ A4D-2N carrier-based at- 
tack aircraft, the Chance Vought 
F8U-2N, and McDonnell’s F4H-1 
fighter. 

Missile orders, originally sched- 
uled close to last year’s $4.1-billion 
level, will rise substantially. Pro- 
curement of ordnance equipment 
and vehicles will be greatly in- 
creased. Research and development 
will continue at last year’s $4.7-bil- 
lion rate. Construction contracts will 
drop to about $1.2-billion, down 
$200-million from last year. 

Policy switch. The expansion in 
defense production is being accom- 
panied by a major overhaul in Penta- 
gon procurement policies. Some 
policy changes have already been 
put into effect; others will be dis- 
closed soon. Boiled down to funda- 
mentals, they are aimed to: 

« Spur military contractors to as- 
sume higher risks in return for 
greater profits. 

« Increase competition for de- 
fense orders by drawing more com- 
panies into bidding on advertised 
procurement and into negotiations 
for non-advertised contracts. 

Higher yield. Specifically, the ob- 
jective of higher risks and greater 
profit will mean increased use of 
cost-plus_incentive-fee contracts 
on development and early produc- 
tion projects (now accounting for 
only about 0.6% of defense orders) 
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and less use of cost-plus fixed-fee 
awards (now used in slightly more 
than 12% of purchasing). 

In addition, a wider range of fees 
will be allowed on cost-reimburse- 
ment-type contracts, contractors will 
be given a larger share of savings on 
incentive-type contracts, and major 
projects will be moved more rapidly 
out of the cost-reimbursement cate- 
gory and into fixed-price contracts, 
with a new emphasis on incentive 
clauses. 

Types of contract. In a cost-plus 
fixed-fee contract, a company is re- 
imbursed all its allowable costs and 
paid a specified sum as a fee. The 
fee is based on estimated costs. By 
law, the fee is limited to 10% of 
costs on production contracts and 
15% on R&D work, but the Penta- 
gon’s administrative rules in effect 
limit the fees to 7% on production 
and 10% on R&D. In practice, more- 
over, fees on cost-plus contracts 
have been even smaller, averaging 
from 5% to 8% of costs. 

The cost-plus incentive-fee con- 
tract—the type the Pentagon plans 
to use more widely—assures the 
contractor a minimum fee, which can 
then be increased if the contractor 
beats delivery schedules, holds costs 
well below initial estimates, or comes 
up with a product showing improved 
performance or reliability over origi- 
nal specifications. 

On the other hand, the contractor 
stands the risk of a lower than 
normal profit allowance—even an 
outright loss—if he fails to meet de- 
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livery schedules, exceeds his cost 
estimates, or produces a_ sloppy 
piece of equipment. 

Up to now, contractors have been 
allowed to keep an average of 10% 
to 30% of savings realized on incen- 
tive-type contracts. The new policy 
will allow contractors to share incen- 
tive-clause savings on a more liberal 
basis. Says a Defense Dept. official: 
“There’s no reason why it shouldn’t 
be 50-50.” The incentive clauses are 
used in both cost-reimbursement 
and fixed-price contracts. 

In use already. The new policies 
are reflected in three Pentagon con- 
tract decisions in recent weeks. 
Each affects a production item that’s 
being rushed to U.S. troops in West 
Germany. 

On the question of wider compe- 
tition, for example, the Army is seek- 
ing two new production sources to 
handle expanded output of the 
M-113 armored personnel carrier, 
rather than boost output at the FMC 
Corp. plant at San Jose, Calif., now 
the sole producer. 

The Army also selected a new 
producer for the M-14 rifle, Thomp- 
son Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., of 
Cleveland. The two earlier pro- 
ducers, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp.’s Winchester-Western Div. in 
New Haven, Conn., and Harrington 
& Richardson, Inc., in Worcester, 
Mass., are working on firm fixed- 
price contracts. TRW, however, was 
awarded a fixed-price contract with 
an incentive clause. 

The incentive is to get faster de- 
livery of rifles. TRW received an 
$8.5-million contract to make 100,- 
000 rifles. It will get the fixed price 
for rifles delivered on_ schedule. 
Then it will receive a bonus of 25¢ 
per rifle per day for weapons de- 
livered ahead of schedule. Similarly, 
it will be penalized for late delivery 
of rifles. 

In a $46.9-million contract to Re- 
public Aviation Corp. of Farming- 
dale, L. L., for continued production 
of F-105 fighter-bomber aircraft, the 
Air Force also set up fixed-price in- 
centive-type provisions. The goal: to 
cut production costs. 

In an earlier F-105 contract, Re- 
public worked on a cost-plus fixed- 
fee basis. This time, the company 
will work on a fixed price. If its 
actual price comes within 2% of the 
target, the company will be paid the 
price specified in the contract. If 
Republic runs more than 2% under 
the target, it will keep 20% of the 
savings. But an over-all maximum 
profit of 12% is fixed for Republic, 
and if actual production costs run 
more than 2% over the target, the 
company must absorb at least 20% 
of the overcharges. 
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Group to report next month 
on national labor issues 


President's advisory committee makes progress unusual 
for a group in controversial fields of management 
and labor. Drafts of final reports are already being ironed out 


Pres. Kennedy’s Labor-Management 
Advisory Committee this week set 
an unofficial deadline in late No- 
vember for reports to the White 
House on how national problems of 
automation and collective bargain- 
ing should be handled. 

There is substantial agreement 
that the problems are serious. There 
are sharp differences of opinion 
within the 2l-man committee on 
what, specifically, should be done. 
Particularly, there are disagreements 
on the government's role. 

Drafts circulated. Drafts of pro- 
posed committee reports on automa- 
tion and collective bargaining were 
circulated among committeemen and 
their advisers before a _ two-day 
meeting of the official body this 
week. The findings and recommen- 
dations were not vague and innocu- 
ous; the drafts contain material so 
pointed and controversial that no- 
body was surprised that they stirred 
debate and dissent. 

Earlier, the committee had hoped 
that its first two full reports would 
be completed and sent to the White 
House this week. Now, according to 
Labor Secy. Arthur J. Goldberg, the 
timetable is for the final reports to 
be ready for the next committee 
meeting on Nov. 28. 

Fifth meeting. This week’s session 
was the fifth for the advisory body, 
which has established a longevity 
record for an official labor-manage- 
ment committee working in a con- 
troversial area. Its record, so far, has 
led Goldberg to express “cautious 
optimism” about its eventual suc- 
cess (page 101). 

This is based particularly on the 
way the committee is working— 
“very hard and on its own,” Gold- 
berg says. 

Labor and management members 
are sitting as individuals—not 
grouped in blocs or camps. There 
are differences of opinion even 
among the union representatives and 
those on the employers’ side. To 
Goldberg, this is a healthy indica- 
tion that “total interests” are being 
considered. 


Over-all, there is now an estab- 
lished cooperative working relation- 
ship—in no way like collective bar- 
gaining. 

Automation. The draft report on 
automation faced squarely up to a 
premise that a certain percentage of 
unemployment must be laid to tech- 


nological developments and_ that 
something should be done to ease 
hardships. 


But what—or how much—should 
the government do? That was one 
question raised, and it brought out 
widely divergent viewpoints. 

As the group recessed for a 
month, “considerable accommoda- 
tion” of views remained to be made, 
but the tripartite group had reached 
agreements on many points. 

Collective bargaining. The goal of 
the report on collective bargaining is 
a set of recommendations on how 
labor-management relations may be 
improved and on handling national 
emergency disputes. 

Here, again, the crux of the argu- 
ments appeared to be on the proper 
role of government in labor-manage- 
ment relations. The debate centered 
on such questions as the timing and 
extent of government intervention, 
if any, in labor disputes; what dis- 
putes should be considered to be 
against the public or national inter- 
ests and what, precisely, the govern- 
ment should be able to do to avert 
strikes or end them quickly. 

What’s ahead. When the advisory 
committee was established earlier 
this year, Goldberg said he expected 
its reports to be a consensus of 
viewpoints on the important ques- 
tions raised before it. However, it 
appears that the reports will take a 
different form. 

The way discussions have devel- 
oped in the closed sessions, with 
free and frank expressions of views, 
Goldberg and the committee now 
believe their purpose would be best 
served by reports that will “reflect 
wide areas of agreement,” according 
to the Labor Secretary, and that will 
contain “footnotes” of “emphatic 
concurrence” or disagreement. 
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All eyes are on Premier Khrushchev at Communist Party Congress, called to endorse his program for Soviet’s next 20 years 








Rosy promises—but many thorns 


Khrushchev’s six-hour keynote speech at party congress 
reveals strains at home and abroad, even as he 
cites economic advances, promises to pass U. S. by 1970 


In Moscow, Nikita Khrushchev pre- 
sided over the 22nd Congress of the 
Soviet Union’s Communist Party 
this week with the aplomb of a man 
who has the world in his pocket—or 
is confident that he soon will have. 
But some of his words belied his 
manner. 

From all the scattered corners of 
the Soviet Union, some 4,000 dele- 
gates had trekked to the Kremlin’s 
glistening new Hall of Congresses to 
hear the party chairman. They came 
also to eulogize and endorse his party 
program charting the Soviet Union’s 
course for the next 20 years. 

In his keynote speech, lasting 
more than six hours, Khrushchev 
poured it on. Capitalist countries, he 
said, are in the last stages of decay 
—the U.S. included. The last half of 
the 20th Century belongs to Com- 
munism. 

Strains show through. The pic- 
ture, however, did not emerge so 
rosy as all that for the Kremlin to- 
day. Interspersed among Khrush- 
chev’s paeans for Communism were 
indications that the Soviet Union is 
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under strain on several fronts, even 
as its economy makes major ad- 
vances. 

= In East-West relations, the So- 
viet premier saw fit to withdraw his 
Dec. 31 deadline for signing a sepa- 
rate peace treaty with East Ger- 
many, thus partially defusing the 
explosive Berlin crisis by removing 
its timing mechanism. In no other 
way did Khrushchev soften his stand 
on Berlin, although he referred sev- 
eral times to the possibility that the 
U.S. might start a war. (“That mad 
act will be their last,” he said, men- 
acingly.) 

« In relations with the rest of the 
Communist world, Khrushchev 
couldn’t paper over the cracks sepa- 
rating the Soviet Union from Yugo- 
slavia on one hand and Albania and 
China on the other. He lashed out 
directly at the Yugoslavs and Al- 
banians for not following Moscow’s 
lead, and indirectly at the Chinese. 

» For the neutralist nations, Khru- 
shchev threw out a thinly disguised 
warning that he was fed up with 
their accepting Moscow’s aid and 


not its guidance. “Some newly inde- 
pendent countries are afraid of fur- 
ther cooperation with democratic 
progressive nations,” he huffed. 
“Such circles are taking dictators’ 
methods.” 

= Inside the Soviet Union, the in- 
dication was that not all is well. The 
economy, though strong, has trouble 
spots. And, surprisingly, Khrushchev 
launched a bitter political attack on 
the Soviet Union’s previously ven- 
erated Marshal Kliment Voroshilov, 
the 80-year-old former chief of state. 
Khrushchev listed him with the six 
“anti-party” leaders previously 
downgraded, including Bulganin, 
Malenkov, and Molotov. Some ob- 
servers believe Khrushchev may be 
trying to bolster his domestic politi- 
cal position. 

Military priority. Shortly after the 
party congress convened, Khrush- 
chev let it be known the Soviet 
Union will continue to give first pri- 
ority to building a powerful military 
force. He announced that a 50-mega- 
ton bomb will be detonated Oct. 31, 
while a 100-megaton bomb already 
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is in the Soviet arsenal—though it 
won't be tested. 

In addition, he said the Soviet 
Navy is getting a fleet of missile- 
equipped nuclear submarines, and 
the Soviet army already has been 
fully equipped with nuclear rocket 
weapons. 

Economic picture. While Khrush- 
chev boasted of big strides in indus- 
trial production, he left little doubt 
that the economy’s sore spots are as 
serious as ever. From what he said, 
this economic sketch emerged: 

On the positive side, although in 
an area of shadowy statistics, the 
Soviet industrial output has been 
growing at an annual rate of 10.2% 
for three years, compared with what 
he gave as a 2.3% rate in the U.S. 
While the rate of U.S. capital invest- 
ment has declined, Soviet capital in- 
vestment has increased 12% yearly. 
“The fulfillment of the Seven Year 
Plan will take our country to a point 
(in 1965) where only a little time 
will be needed to overtake the U.S. 
in economic terms.” 

The negative side, too, came 
through. Obviously, the Soviet Union 
is seriously short on capital, presum- 
ably as a result of its stepped-up 
military program. Khrushchev told 
the Congress the nation should hold 
off new building starts for perhaps 
one year. Funds were being spread 
too thin, he said, pointing out that 
more than 100,000 projects had been 
started and not completed. 

Agriculture still is a source of 
embarrassment. This year’s grain 
crop is expected to be only a little 
better than last year’s poor one. Be- 
yond that, Khrushchev complained 
that Soviet factories were too slow 
in getting research out of laborato- 
ries and into use. He said the Soviet 
Union’s most important truck manu- 
facturer was still producing a four- 
ton truck designed 14 years ago, 
although a new design had been 
under way for six years. 

Future line. To give the Congress 
a glow, however, Khrushchev 
talked up the new party program 
that promises the Soviets they will 
surpass U.S. in production by 1970 
and will gain “a decisive economic 
lead” in 1980. 

However cynical the party pro- 
gram may be, it nevertheless sets 
the framework in which the Soviet 
Union’s political and economic war 
against the West will be waged in 
coming years. While war is no 
longer considered inevitable be- 
tween East and West, according to 
the program, Soviet armed forces 
must be kept ready to crush any 
“mad imperialist venture.” 

Similarly, while violent revolution 
is no longer considered necessary 
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for the Communists to gain power in 
other lands, foreign Communist 
parties are directed to work with 
non-Communist elements only until 
they are in a position to assume full 
power themselves. 

Political promises. With its lavish 
promises of economic abundance, 
the party program is destined to 
be the propaganda heart of the 
Khrushchev era. 

Its political promises, too, will be 
played up. 

Marxist theory holds that the 
Communist Party exercises dictator- 
ship of the proletariat in the period 
when the old order is being de- 
stroyed and “socialism” is being 
built. The Khrushchev doctrine holds 
that socialism now is a reality in the 
Soviet Union and the job is to build 
Communism—the never-never land 
where distribution is according to 
need. He claims this goal will be 
close by 1980. 

As part of this transition, Khrush- 
chev holds out the promise of demo- 
cratization of the Communist Party 
and more popular participation in 
government. Under changes in party 
rules proposed at the Congress by 
Khrushchev, party officials will be 
limited in their terms in office. The 
rules also refer to increased use of 
national referendums on public is- 
sues and more frequent recall by 
party members of the official in 
office. 

New constitution. There’s talk at 
the Congress of a new Soviet consti- 
tution to be adopted (possibly by 
referendum) in the months ahead, 
incorporating the Khrushchev con- 
cepts as stated in the party program 
and rules. Whereas the present con- 
stitution was adopted in 1936 as a 
basis for building socialism, the new 
constitution would be a document 
for building Communism. 

There is no sign that the Soviet 
people expect any practical differ- 
ence in their lives. The natural turn- 
over in party offices already exceeds 
the 25% biannual turnover antici- 
pated in the new party rules; in ad- 
dition, Khrushchev has an “escape” 
clause that permits “especially effi- 
cient” party officials to be kept be- 
yond the normal term of service. 

Rusk’s reaction. In Washington, 
reaction to Khrushchev’s speech was 
limited mostly to the premier’s com- 
ment on the Berlin question. In a 
press conference at midweek, Secy. 
of State Dean Rusk said Khrushchev 
reduced tensions somewhat by with- 
drawing his deadline for a separate 
East German treaty. 

While Khrushchev indicated little 
if any change on substantive issues, 
Rusk said, he could not be expected 
to do so at a party congress. 


Pushing 
for tax 
reform 


Administration hopes its easier 
depreciation policy will make 
Congress buy its other ideas 


The outlines of what promises to be 
a furious half-year of battling over 
tax policy and protectionism are 
shaping up for the congressmen who 
return to Washington in January. 

The ingredients include the Ad- 
ministration’s just-announced plans 
for an industry-by-industry revision 
of depreciation allowances [BI Oct. 
14’61,p32]; its hopes for passing an 
8% tax credit to stimulate invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment— 
offset by some painful revenue-rais- 
ing measures; and an effort to win 
approval of a radically new approach 
to reciprocal trade legislation. 

All these measures, it so happens, 
are within the jurisdiction of the 
House Ways & Means Committee, 
which was anything but enthusias- 
tic about most of Pres. Kennedy’s 
measures it took up this year. 

It deferred voting out the tax re- 
vision bill that it considered for six 
weeks in public and several weeks 
behind closed doors. The committee 
promised Kennedy that it would 
again take up this bill the first thing 
next year, but the Administration’s 
new tack on depreciation reform 
could change things radically. 


|. Calm before storm 


The depreciation breakthrough 
came last week when a White House 
announcement disclosed that the 
Treasury had drastically revised the 
Internal Revenue Service’s famed 
Bulletin F for the textile industry. 
The announcement also indicated 
that the long-awaited revision of 
Bulletin F for other industries is 
under way. 

Treasury Secy. Douglas Dillon 
states: “While the textile industry 
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Treasury Secy. Dillon wants 8% tax 
credit on top of depreciation reform. 


may be an extreme case—and our 
investigation may not justify equally 
large reductions in the depreciable 
lives of equipment used in ether in- 
dustries—I am confident that many 
reductions of a significant nature 
will be possible.” 

Consulting Congress. The Admin- 
istration could act as it did in the 
textile case, without CongreSsional 
sanction—simply by changing Bul- 
letin F. But top Treasury officials 
say they won’t be giving new depre- 
ciation schedules to any other indus- 
try until they've had a chance to 
confer with the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, whose 
chairman next year will be Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd (D-Va.). 

Neither Byrd nor House Ways & 
Means Committee Chmn. Wilbur 
Mills (D-Ark.) was given advance 
notice of the Treasury textile ruling 
—or informed that even broader de- 
preciation reform was in the wind. 

Certainly, the tax-writing commit- 
tees will take a good look again at 
the tax credit scheme, which would 
cost the Treasury an estimated $1.1- 
billion a year—and see whether the 
liberalized depreciation won’t do the 
job instead. Business generally was 
opposed to the tax credit—whereas 
liberalized depreciation reform is 
almost universally applauded. 

Better atmosphere. The Adminis- 
tration hopes that its pronouncement 
on depreciation will help dispel the 
fear, held by both business and Con- 
gress, that liberalized depreciation 
would be held up in order to put 
additional pressure behind the Ad- 
ministration’s own tax credit idea. 

Treasury Secy. Dillon, in a speech 
to the American Bankers Assn. in 
San Francisco this week, stressed 
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Rep. Mills heads Ways & Means, where 
Administration tax plans may founder. 


that depreciation reforms “wili not 
be enough to match the incentives 
given by their governments to many 
European manufacturers with whom 
our industries compete.” Dillon said 
the across-the-board tax credit—a 
deduction from a company’s tax bill 
amounting to 8% of its spending on 
new equipment—is still needed. 

Both tax credit and the Adminis- 
tration’s depreciation plans, how- 
ever, are sure to be studied side by 
side in Congress. The Congressional 
committees will hold hearings on the 
depreciation plans—perhaps holding 
them before a vote on tax credit. 

Protectionism. Congressmen also 
see the textile depreciation decision 
as one of the early shots in the cam- 
paign that will dominate next year’s 
Congress—that is, the fight over ex- 
tension of the reciprocal trade law 
that expires next June 30. 

The depreciation reform—hailed 
by the textile industry—may help 
to quiet that industry’s demands for 
more quotas and other protection 
against foreign imports. But many 
congressmen doubt that similar— 
though less generous—depreciation 
allowances for other industries will 
quiet their opposition to reciprocal 
trade renewal. 

The first and perhaps most sig- 
nificant battles over this and other 
issues will be fought in the House 
Ways & Means Committee. 


ll. What textiles got 


The textile industry’s benefits be- 
gin immediately. Treasury officials 
say the effective date is Oct. 11, 
the date of the White House an- 
nouncement. This means that a com- 
pany that purchases any of the 


specified equipment may now write 
it off at the faster rate. The Treasury 
says that the faster writeoffs apply 
to more than 80% of all textile equip- 
ment—and that equipment not listed 
thus far will get similar revisions. 

Big step. The new depreciation 
schedule represents substantial lib- 
eralization—not just token adjust- 
ments. Thus, a company buying a 
new $10,000 loom can deduct two- 
thirds of the cost over half its tax 
life, using one of the faster depre- 
ciation formulas. Under the old 
Bulletin F it could recover $6,666 in 
12% years, and the balance over the 
remaining 12% years. Now it can 
recover $6,666 in 74% years, and the 
$3,333 balance in another 7% years, 
Obviously, this boosts substantially 
the cash flow available for purchases 
of even more modern equipment. 

In addition, the Treasury promises 
to make adjustments of the remain- 
ing useful lives of machinery already 
in use—but only for those compa- 
nies that are “adopting retirement 
policies consistent with the adjust- 
ment.” 

Other industries. Which industries 
and companies are apt to qualify for 
depreciation revisions? The follow- 
ing language used to support the 
sharp increase in writeoffs for tex- 
tiles gives some pretty broad hints: 

The key is that depreciable lives 
will be shortened for industries fac- 
ing “technological advances and an 
increased rate of obsolescence.” The 


Treasury memorandum released 
with the White House announce- 
ment says: 


“Careful attention was given to 
the rapid technological advances 
which have occurred in the [textile] 
industry, particularly in the past two 
or three years and the further ad- 
vances reasonably to be expected in 
the near future. The industry ap- 
pears to be in the early stages of a 
major breakthrough in technologi- 
cal change. New machines are now 
available and in limited use which 
are rendering obsolescent many 
present-day machines. 

“The pressure for innovation is 
accentuated by the keen competition 
among domestic producers and from 
foreign mills. It is believed that re- 
cent developments and machines 
now on the drawing boards of do- 
mestic and foreign manufacturers 
will engender further technological 
advance which will accelerate the 
rate of obsolescence in the industry.” 

On the basis of this reasoning— 
and the statements of Treasury off- 
cials—a great many industries, par- 
ticularly growth industries and 
those hard pressed by foreign com- 
petition, are in line for liberalized 
depreciation allowances. 
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How to Succeed: Charm the boss’ sec- 
retary—even if your own girl resents it. 





Imitation is flattery. If the boss knits to 
soothe his nerves, pretend you do. 
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School ties help. Song fest with Rudy Hard work pays off, even if it consists of littering your office with cigarette butts 
Vallee boosts Robert Morse’s career. and adding machine tape to make the boss think you worked all night. 
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Cast stops the show with a song-and-dance spoof—“If | don’t have my coffee break, something within me dies” 


Big business gets 
musical ribbing 


How to Succeed in Business Without Really Trying— 
Broadway’s biggest musical hit since My Fair 
Lady—pokes fun at every aspect of the corporate scene 


Broadway has a rousing new musi- 
cal hit that, in the grand dramatic 
tradition, holds a slyly distorting 
mirror up to the life of practically 
everyone who has ever been 
enmeshed in the business world— 
from scrubwomen up to chairman of 
the board. 

How to Succeed in Business With- 
out Really Trying opened in New 
York last weekend to unanimous 
critical raves. It’s rollicking fun, but 
the laughter has its sting. 

The satire spares few aspects of 
today’s corporate scene. The coffee 
break, the secretary chasing a hus- 
band and chased by the bosses, the 
high ritual of executive conferences, 
nepotism, name-dropping—all are 
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fair game. Above all, How to Suc- 
ceed pokes fun at exactly that, as it 
traces the socko career of J. Pierre- 
pont Finch, played by young comic 
Robert Morse, from mailroom clerk 
to board chairman. 

Morse co-stars with old pro Rudy 
Vallee as J.B. Biggley, president of 
Worldwide Wickets Co. The show 
was based on a 1952 book by 
Shepherd Mead—himself an adver- 
tising executive. It was produced 
by a top Broadway team, Ernest 
Feuer and Cy Martin, with book 
by satirist Abe Burrows and music 
by Frank Loesser. The same four- 
some created the smash hit Guys 
and Dolls 11 seasons ago. 

Their hero in How to Succeed 





gets off to a_ characteristically 
bouncing start when, still a window 
washer, he accidentally crashes into 
Pres. Biggley in a hallway. Moments 
later he murmurs to the personnel 
manager that he “bumped into” 
J. B—and wows himself into a job. 

Sellout. Already tabbed as Broad- 
ways biggest musical hit since My 
Fair Lady, the show sold about 
$20,000 in tickets at the boxoffice 
the day New York reviews came out. 

Total production costs were about 
$300,000; weekly operating costs 
will come to an estimated $50,000. 
Weekly gross (at sellout in a 1,342- 
seat theater, with a $9.60 top for all 
evening performances) will be about 
$65,000—and the safe bet is that 
How to Succeed will have packed 
houses, at least for its first year. 
This means a weekly net profit of 
roughly $15,000, enough to pay off 
the initial investment in just 20 
weeks. 

How to Succeed no longer needs 
the “insurance” it garnered via 
theater parties, which were booked 
in advance of opening to the tune 
of $500,000. 

On top of all this, the moving pic- 
ture companies are bidding. Latest 
bid is $2.5-million. And RCA Victor 
is arranging a royalty deal for the 
original cast musical recording. 














Attack on GM 
worries Detroit 


Auto companies fear restraint-of-trade indictment 
of General Motors and dealer groups in Southern California 
may develop into broad threat to franchise system 


A federal grand jury in Los Angeles 
last week brought in an indictment 
against General Motors Corp. and 
various dealer organizations for re- 
straint of trade. It thereby set going 
what, in Detroit’s eyes, may turn out 
to be the most massive attack yet 
against the automotive franchise 
system. 

Justice Dept. charges that GM, 
Chevrolet sales executives, and 
Chevrolet dealer associations con- 
spired to stop the sale of new 
Chevrolets at reduced prices through 
discount houses or, as the indict- 
ment reads, “referral services”’— 
salesmen who operate in discount 
houses and refer buyers to dealers 
for a commission. 

GM Chmn. Frederic G. Donner 
immediately declared that neither 
the corporation nor the executives 
are guilty and that they “will demon- 
strate this fact at the trial.” How- 
ever, Donner said, “General Motors 
expressed its views to all dealers on 
the undesirability of selling through 
discount houses.” 

Freedom of trade. The govern- 
ment, in effect, charges that GM 
threatened a two-pronged boycott— 
in one direction, against dealers who 
do business with discount houses 
and, in another direction, against 
discount houses that do business 
with Chevrolet dealers. 

Thus, says Justice, GM is violat- 
ing a basic premise of the Sherman 
Act—the principle that man should 
be able to trade or enter into a con- 
tract with anyone he wants to, as 
long as that contract does not 
restrain trade. 

To the antitrusters, the issue is 
simple enough: Pressure by GM and 
certain dealers results in restraint of 
trade. The case, they insist, is not an 
attack on the franchise system 
per se. As a Justice Dept. lawyer 
puts it, “This case is directed 
against practices, not contracts.” 
Hence, if Justice wins, he doubts 
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any threat to the franchise system. 

Direct denial. GM will meet the 
coercion charges on direct grounds. 
Donner stated that “GM has made 
no agreements with its dealers or 
with anyone else to prevent sales to 
discount houses or anyone else, nor 
have we inflicted or threatened to 
inflict any sanctions on dealers sup- 
plying cars to these outlets. On the 
contrary, we expressly recognized 
the right of every dealer to ‘sell such 
motor vehicles to anyone, anywhere, 
at any price.’” 

In GM’s eyes, a letter warning 
dealers of the hazards to them and 
to the public of doing business 
through discounters does not consti- 
tute threat or coercion. But GM in- 
sists on the right to point out these 
hazards to its dealers. 

Franchise benefits. Implicitly, 
what seems to worry GM is this: If 
it cannot take steps to discourage 
the unfranchised discounters, then 
the automotive industry’s long-estab- 
lished distribution structure is in 
danger. 

Through the franchise system, De- 
troit argues, the manufacturer has 
built-in protection—for his own 
good name, for the dealer’s benefit, 
for the public’s benefit. The intru- 
sion of another factor—the dis- 
counter—weakens the entire system. 

The exact terms of franchise 
agreements are secret, but it is gen- 
eraliy understood that they refer 
specifically to wholesale sales by the 
factory to dealers for “retail resale.” 
The aim is to make sure that the 
outlet has the facilities to provide 
the services that every motorist ex- 
pects on a new car—pre-delivery 
servicing, warranty service, post- 
warranty service. 

California case. The Justice Dept. 
and Detroit seem to agree that the 
car-selling picture in Southern Cali- 
fornia is a particularly messy one. 

The origins of the case go back 
several years, when discount houses 


began to sell cars on order for their 
customers. The manager of a dis- 
count store apparently would call 
the manager of a new-car dealership 
and say: “I’ve got a customer for 
you. All you have to do is title it in 
his name. Will you give me the car 
at $100 over your invoice?” 

The practice had spread to the 
point, Justice estimates, that some 
2,000 cars were sold this way in 
Southern California last year. 

Individuals work the system vari- 
ous ways. Usually, the discount store 
leases space to a _ concessionaire, 
who makes arrangements with auto 
dealers so he can offer autos at dis- 
count prices. Sometimes the dis- 
count house or its concessionaire 
takes a purchase order, sends the 
purchaser to a cooperating dealer, 
who writes a report of sale and 
delivers the car; the discounter gets 
a commission. Some discounters dis- 
play cars; some do not. Usually the 
discounters do not take title to the 
cars, and in most cases the cus- 
tomer must pick up his car at a 
dealership. 

Some discounters go further. 
Early this year, Automotive News 
published a transcript of a discus- 
sion between the operator of a dis- 
count house and a new-car dealer 
from whom he was trying to buy 
cars. At one point the discounter 
said: “We’ve got cars right on the 
showroom floor. We've got five 
salesmen all lined up . . . You won't 
have anything to do with the cus- 
tomer until he comes back for 
Service.” 

Service headache. Service was the 
magic word that made not only GM 
but also other auto makers speak 
out firmly on the undesirability of 
this kind of selling. Donner says, 
“Complaints from purchasers were 
received to the effect that cars so 
purchased were not properly condi- 
tioned, nor was warranty service 
available.” 

Some California discounters make 
the point that they have no service 
problem because the actual purchase 
is made from an authorized dealer. 
But Chevrolet dealers complain that 
buyers of cars from discount houses 
are plagued with service troubles. 
Motorists get “a warranty but no pre- 
delivery service,” says Ayres ot 
Tommy Ayres Chevrolet. “This kind 
of operation is hurting our product 
more than it is hurting our sales.” 
It follows that it is also hurting the 
auto makers, who are plugging re- 
liability and quality as never before. 

Furthermore, GM is convinced 
that prices in such deals are, in fact, 
no lower than prices a motorist can 
get through usual distribution chan- 
nels, and it will try to prove this. 
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Appliances: up but not booming 


The industry sees evidence of a sales upturn, but nothing to 
shout about. Inventories are low, and prices 
are holding fairly steady. At retail, the competition is fierce 


For the first time in more than a 
score of months, Business Week re- 
porters found some evidence of a 
genuine upturn in major appliances 
—but hardly any predictions of a 
beom. 

Here’s a quick picture drawn 
from interviews last week with doz- 
ens of manufacturers, distributors, 
and retailers coast-to-coast: 

* Dealer orders are up—and in 
some cases there are backlogs—al- 
though this may be a result of new 
model introductions. 

« Inventories are stripped down 
to the barest bones in years. 

# Price levels are at least steady, 
with some companies announcing 
increases. On the other hand, com- 
petition in the retail market is still 
fierce, with deals galore. Joseph 
Fleischaker of Louisville, former 
head of the National Appliance & 
Radio Television Dealers Assn., 
noted: “A wooden Indian in Wau- 
kegan can buy a major appliance for 
$10 over the dealer cost; the ordi- 
nary consumer can, too.” 

# Sales at the store level in some 
areas are showing definite signs of 
an upturn, although there are dis- 
senting opinions. But all retailers 
agree that radio-TV and stereo are 
hot items. 

Uncertain outlook. Despite some 
expressions of optimism by manu- 
facturers and to some degree by re- 
tailers, opinion about how sales will 
fare in the final quarter of this year 
and 1962 isn’t unanimous enough to 
get a clear fix on the outlook. 

For instance, in Louisville, head- 
quarters for General Electric Co.’s 
major appliance division, dealers 
still characterize the industry as “de- 
moralized.” True, they say, sales 
picked up in the last two weeks of 
September, but they dropped below 
1960 levels—which weren’t high 
anyway—the first week of October. 
“You can’t make a boom out of one 
week’s figures,” says GE’s distribu- 
tion division in the area. 

A Cleveland wholesaler agrees. 
“You're just hearing things,” he 
said, “if you think appliances are 
getting hot.” In Dallas, sales are im- 
proving, but not dramatically. A ma- 
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jor chain store executive says: “Sales 
are hard to get and there is no pent- 
up demand. People don’t rush in 
shouting, ‘Send me one.’” 

Slight retail pickup. In most cities, 
the retailers are mildly optimistic, 
which, considering the situation of 
the past couple of years, is at least 
encouraging. In Atlanta, as in other 
parts of the country, sales perked up 
substantially earlier this summer, 
but hopes are tempered by a lull in 
the past couple of weeks. Pittsburgh 
reports better sales but comments 
that anything would look good com- 
pared to the negligible sales of the 
past few years. One department 
store commented: “Let the auto in- 
dustry buy a lot of steel, and let the 
steel industry keep our customers 
employed—and this could be the 
start of an upward trend for appli- 
ances here.” 

In an official statement, Westing- 
house Electric Corp. summed up 
what’s happening in the industry— 
better but no shouting: “The present 
rate of sales should bring about a 
2% increase for the year over 1960. 
While the industry is gradually re- 
covering from the recession, it is 
hardly in the midst of a boom.” It 
estimates manufacturers will sell an 
average of 800,000 electric appli- 
ances a month to dealers in the final 
quarter; this compares with 740,000 
in 1960 and 870,000 in the last quar- 
ter of 1959. “The industry,” West- 
inghouse added, “has not yet re- 
turned to a growth position.” 

Norge takes a somewhat brighter 
view. Board Chmn. Judson S. Sayre 
says: “Distributor and dealer buying 
continues on an upward curve, com- 
pared with last year at this time, 
when Norge and the industry pur- 
chases were going down hill.” 

Good week. Hotpoint, a GE di- 
vision, says the final week of the 
third quarter was the best weekly 
figure in three and a half years and 
1961 has topped 1958-60 in the in- 
itial nine months. 

Whirlpool Corp., serving both 
Sears, Roebuck and RCA Whirlpool, 
says the fourth quarter is expected 
to be substantially over 1960. Al- 
though total sales for the year to 


date are still behind last year, “We 
still expect unit sales to at least 
match or perhaps exceed 1960.” 

What particularly pleases the in- 
dustry is the low level of inventories 
in the distribution channels. Ad- 
miral Corp., reporting steady sales 
gains, says: “You could hold a real 
ball down at the warehouse. Our 
problem for the fourth quarter will 
be production.” 

Star performers. Just about every- 
thing seems to be moving, some ap- 
pliances doing better than others, 
depending on the city you check. 
But everywhere radio-TV and stereo 
win garlands for continued good 
performance. Color television, now 
that manufacturers other than RCA 
produce sets, shows signs of life. 

L. C. Truesdell, president of Zenith 
Sales Corp., No. 1 in sales of black- 
and-white sets, says records are 
being set in all lines, with “inven- 
tories in beautiful shape.” But the 
industry will have to show a big in- 
crease to sell 6-million sets this year, 
he adds, to top last year’s 5.7-million. 

Other appliances mentioned as 
showing good sales are freezers. 
Laundry equipment sales, according 
to the American Home Laundry 
Manufacturers’ Assn., are off 4% 
from 1960, but by yearend they 
should equal or top last year. 

Retailers and manufacturers alike 
think consumers should be ready to 
buy. One observer notes that it has 
been over 10 years since the big 
postwar appliance boom started. 
This means a good replacement mar- 
ket is coming up. But there would 
have to be a big jump in household 
formations, running now about 680,- 
000 a year, to create boom condi- 
tions. And that isn’t in the cards for 
another couple of years. 

Attractive prices. Others, like GE, 
point to the “tremendous values” 
that the consumer is finally recog- 
nizing in appliances. In a statement 
of business conditions, GE said: 
“Sales are better now than either a 
year ago or earlier this year,” appar- 
ently because of price levels and fea- 
tures attractive to shoppers. But it 
adds: “There are no signs of a 
boom.” 
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With Prime Minister Macmillan pushing hard, Britain is... 


Moving toward union 


Preliminary session between British and European Economic 
Community raises the hope that the 
complex problems attending Britain’s entry can be solved 


in London this week there is a mood 
of quiet confidence about Britain’s 
entry into the six-nation European 
Economic Community (EEC). There 
is even a feeling that, after long hesi- 
tation, the British government has 
started out on a venture that will 
strengthen Britain, the Six, and the 
entire free world. 

Cross the Channel to France, how- 
ever, and you find a different mood 
—one of doubt and _ skepticism. 
French officials literally wince at the 
prospect of trying to fit Britain into 
EEC, and at the same time accom- 
modate the interests of the Common- 
wealth and the U.S. Other EEC 
members, notably West Germany, 
take a more optimistic view. 

Cold shower. At a Conservative 
Party conference last week, Prime 
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Minister Harold Macmillan (picture) 
put his attitude in these words: 

“It is a bracing cold shower we 
shall enter, not a relaxing Turkish 
bath.” In saying this, Macmillan was 
thinking of the need to cure the 
malaise that has settled over the 
British economy by opening it up 
to real competition from the Conti- 
nent. 

What bothers the French is that 
everybody is going to get into a 
terrible lather before the British get 
tc the cold shower—assuming they 
get there at all. . 

To be sure, the French don’t com- 
plain any longer that the British 
want the commercial benefits of the 
Common Market without accepting 
the obligations involved in full mem- 
bership. 








When the British met last week in 
Paris in a preliminary session with 
the EEC ministerial council, they 
passed the test with flying colors. 
Edward Heath, Lord Privy Seal and 
chief British negotiator, said his 
government would accept the EEC 
treaty outright, including its com- 
mon tariff and its political implica- 
tions. Special problems, such as the 
Commonwealth, could be handled 
by adding protocols to the treaty 
(thus saving considerable negotiating 
time and keeping the spirit of the 
treaty intact). 

Sizable job. In going this far, 
though, the British have done no 
more than clear the way for what 
promises to be the most complicated 
set of economic and political nego- 
tiations held in the West since 
World War II. In fact, things look so 
difficult that it might take a top 
level meeting between Macmillan 
and de Gaulle to get detailed nego- 
tiations now scheduled for Novem- 
ber off to a good start. If Macmillan 
and de Gaulle come to a mutual 
understanding, then Britain may be 
an EEC member by mid-1962. 

It isn’t just British industry that 
has to be fitted into the Common 
Market. British agriculture, which 
operates under a different kind of 
protection from Continental farming, 
will have to be brought into line 
with projected EEC policy. 

Far more important is the prob- 
lem of the Commonwealth, which 
has had a free, or preferential, mar- 
ket in Britain for tropical products, 
for grains, meat, and butter, and for 
industrial raw materials. 

London can’t just ditch the Com- 
monwealth. Even the French 
wouldn’t want to see that (even 
though in many products either 
French or French African Commun- 
ity producers are increasingly com- 
ing into direct competition with 
Commonwealth producers). 

Then the U.S. comes into the pic- 
ture. Washington isn’t ready to see 
a_ British-Six-Commonwealth deal 
on, say, wheat. That would leave no 
market for U.S. farmers in Britain 
where they now face no tariff—or 
even in West Germany—where they 
would lose out to French wheat 
producers. 

To make the picture more com- 
plex, France and West Germany 
still haven’t agreed on a common 
agricultural policy for EEC. France, 
which over recent years has become 
a relatively low-cost producer of 
farm products, is insisting Bonn 
scale down its present high protec- 
tion for German agriculture. Franco- 
German wrangling over this “local” 
issue could hold up, or even block, 
any detailed negotiations between 
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WEATHER as well as 


WATCHING MAPPING 
hundreds of miles GROUND STRATA 


above the earth... thousands of feet down... 














Electronic systems in Tiros Satellite, built by RCA for NASA Network of 150,000 A-B resistors at Schlumberger’s Research 
use A-B resistors. Center helps locate oil wells. 


Both require the reliability of 
Allen-Bradley Hot Molded Resistors 


From meteorology to geology, from communications Allen-Bradley resistors—there is no better molded 
to commerce—wherever electronics is at work— composition resistor — either in this country or any- 
Allen-Bradley resistors are helping to provide the where else in the whole world. For full details on 
necessary equipment reliability and performance. the complete line of A-B quality electronic compo- 


Allen-Bradley resistors, made by A-B’s exclusive hot nents, please send for Publication 6024. Write Allen- 
molding process, guarantee complete freedom from Bradley Co., 1202 S. Third St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
catastrophic failures in service. Always insist on In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 


Allen-Bradley makes these quality electronic components 
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Britain’s Lord Privy Seal Heath (left, facing camera) explains his country’s reasons 





for wanting to join Common Market to ministers of six participating nations. 


Britain and the Six, say EEC officials 
in Brussels. 

Possible timetable. Even assum- 
ing the French get their way with 
Bonn, other problems—notably those 
raised by the Commonwealth—could 
tie up the talks endlessly. That’s why 
British officials now argue that these 
problems will become manageable if 
they're broken down into separate 
pieces. The British, with U.S. back- 
ing, want to tackle them this way: 

1. First, take producers of tropi- 
cal products—oilseeds, cocoa, coffee, 
and the like—in Africa and the West 
Indies. Some of these producers are 
attached to EEC, some are within 
the Commonwealth. Since EEC still 
hasn’t resolved its final relationship 
with its own overseas group, it 
should be possible for Britain and 
the Six to agree jointly on keeping 
their markets open. At bottom, it 
comes to the broad question of what 
relationship—in terms of trade and 
aid—the highly industrialized na- 
tions are to have with the under- 
developed countries. 

2. Next, take the Commonwealth 
producers of basic materials, es- 
pecially Canada and Australia. Lead 
and zinc and raw aluminum are the 
tough issues here. With aluminum, 
for example, the problem is how to 
reconcile Canada’s determination to 
hold its market in Britain with 
France’s ambition to enlarge the 
market for its growing production. 
But, according to London, this is- 
sue could be resolved once most 
EEC members agree that it’s in 
everybody’s interest to get raw 
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materials as cheaply as_ possible. 

3. Finally, take grain and meats, 
which seem to strike everyone as the 
most difficult category of all. In this 
case, some way has to be found to 
reconcile France’s need to sell its 
growing surpluses, the established 
position of Canada and Australia in 
the British market, and the deter- 
mination of U.S. and Argentina not 
to be left out in the cold. So, when 
this problem comes up in the Brus- 
sels negotiations, the British prob- 
ably will push for a special commit- 
tee whose membership will go 
beyond Britain and the Six. It would 
include representatives from at least 
Canada, Australia, Argentina, and 
the U.S. 

Although France may balk at this 
idea, London will get strong back- 
ing from Washington. As U.S. off- 
cials see things, it’s not just a ques- 
tion of maintaining existing U.S. 
farm markets in Britain and West 
Germany. U.S. officials are taking 
a long look ahead to the day when 
both the main industrial groupings 
of the Atlantic Community—the 
U.S. and Canada on one side and an 
enlarged EEC on the other—each 
will have not only manufacturing 
surpluses but also food surpluses to 
supply the rapidly growing popula- 
tions of underdeveloped areas. If 
you put the grain-wheat problem in 
this context, say U.S. officials, you 
can lick it. 

Other difficulties. There are doz- 
ens of other difficulties to be tackled, 
of course. Here are a few of them: 

If New Zealand is not to go down 





the drain, special arrangements will 
have to be made for its butter. 
Members of the now disintegrat- 
ing European Free Trade Assn. will 
have to be fitted in somehow or 
other. Denmark, for example, is a 
surplus farm producer. If Norway 
and Sweden are to be fitted in, they 


will want to expand their exports of | 


pulp and paper. But here they'll 








clash with Canadian producers. 

Fortunately for the negotiators, 
there are few problems centered on 
manufactured products. One, how- 
ever, involves the Commonwealth 
again—whether EEC nations are as 
willing as Britain is to import low- 
cost textiles from underdeveloped 
nations, such as India, Pakistan, and 
Hong Kong. U.S. officials already 
are trying to resolve this one in 
separate talks [BI Aug.26’61,p70]. 

Britain’s motives. The magnitude 
and complexity of all these prob- 
lems don’t stagger the British the 
way they do the French. The Mac- 
millan government feels it has com- 
pelling reasons to more than justify 
the effort. 

On the one hand, Britain’s slug- 
gish economy needs open competi- 
tion with the Six. This will be good 
for British management, say Lon- 
don officials privately. Moreover, it 
should help to keep down union 
wage demands. 

This is what Macmillan meant last 
week when he talked about the “cold 
shower.” Also, it explains why Lon- 
don has agreed informally to go 
along with the 20% speedup cut 
EEC has been planning to make in 
its original common tariff. 

Plus and minus. Politically, the 
British have both negative and posi- 
tive reasons for entering EEC. 

On the negative side, they simply 
do not want to be left out of a po- 
tentially powerful bloc. 

On the positive side, the British 
think they can act as a stabilizing 
force on the Continent if the stability 
of either France or West Germany 
should be shaken. 

U.S. position. It’s the prospect of 
greater political strength in Europe 
that explains Washington’s backing 
for a British-Six merger. Just as the 
U.S. backed the Common Market 
in the first place—despite the trade 
discrimination involved—so it is 
backing a larger grouping in Europe 
today despite the expanding area of 
discrimination. 

Moreover, all the governments in- 
volved have the feeling that the 
West cannot stand up to the growing 
Soviet challenge unless the economic 
and political resources of all Western 
Europe are pooled, though not in a 
way that would exclude U. S. and the 
Commonwealth. 
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Possible only with a Cordless Electric Drill 


NO CORD...the power’s in the handle! 


Nickel-cadmium rechargeable batteries help bring about 
a revolution in power equipment 


You’re looking at the new Black & 
Decker cordless electric drill*. .. no 
cords, outlets or plugs needed. It can 
be used just about anywhere—even in 
waist-high water—in complete safety. 


The power source—compact Nickel- 
cadmium batteries connected in series 
—is right in the handle. These units, 
providing the necessary high-rate 
discharge capability, ruggedness, and 
long service life, will take hundreds 
and hundreds of charges before re- 
placement is needed. 


Soon many manufacturers will offer 
portable tools and appliances with this 
cordless principle. You will see TV 
sets, power sanders, hedge trimmers, 
vacuum cleaners — portable every- 
where, rechargeable anywhere—pow- 
ered by Nickel-cadmium batteries. 
The role of Nickel in these batteries 
is another example of how Nickel 
helps make possible new products 
and processes, and improves existing 
ones. When you need materials with 
a combination of good properties, in- 


vestigate Nickel and its alloys. For 
more information, just write to The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


*Patents pending 
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In business 


Patents commissioner cold-shoulders 
Kefauver’s drug licensing plan 


Strong objections to changes in the drug patent law 
were voiced last week at hearings by Sen. Estes 
Kefauver’s Antitrust & Monopoly subcommittee on a 
bill aimed at bringing down drug prices. And David L. 
Ladd, Commissioner of Patents, refused to support the 
bill’s most radical proposal. 

The main proposals of the bill, jointly sponsored by 
Kefauver and Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N. Y.), would: 

# Allow patents on modifications of drugs only if the 
new compound has “significantly” greater value. 

# Allow the Health, Education & Welfare Dept. to 
decide if such value existed. 

* Reduce the patent monopoly on new drugs to three 
years from 17 years, and then require cross-licensing. 

« Ban inter-company agreements on allotting patents. 

The American Patent Law Assn. charged that the bill 
would retard the search for new products; the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemists agreed. 

As for Ladd, he backed the provision for getting 
technical help from HEW but was less than enthusi- 
astic about the proposed requirement of licensing at an 
8% royalty after the three-year period. He added that 
ke did not feel there was sufficient evidence to indicate 
a need for compulsory licensing. 


Vest-pocket molectronic computer 
does job of a relative giant 


A tiny computer about the size of two packs of ciga- 
1ettes was put through its paces this week in Dayton, 
Ohio, by the Air Force’s Aeronautics Systems Div. and 
Texas Instruments, Inc. The computer—first fruit of 
the Air Force’s controversial molectronics program— 
can do the job of an advance airborne computer 150 
times its size and 48 times as heavy. 

The TI computer uses solid-state circuits, about the 
size of bits of confetti, instead of the usual transistors, 
resistors, and other components. It has 587 of the 
one-piece digital circuits instead of the 8,500 com- 
ponents of the older computer. 

The Air Force has contracted for a number of other 
complex systems using molectronic techniques, with 
some $10-million already obligated. 


GM's new diesel locomotive will feature 
parts taken from older trade-ins 


General Motors’ Electro-Motive Div. this week un- 
veiled a new diesel locomotive, the GP30, which rail- 
roads can buy totally new or in a version incorporating 
parts remanufactured from a traded-in old locomotive. 

GM will sell you the GP30 for a list-price $195,000, 
or it will allow you $54,000 trade-in on an older GM 
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diesel locomotive—which will become the source of 
some parts for your new model. 

This is an amplification of the trade-in program that 
GM has tried on a small scale for several years with 
enough success to believe that it can produce 300-to- 
400 GP30s next year. 

Thus Electro-Motive hopes to add even more busi- 
ness to its 70% share of the diesel locomotive field—a 
share so large that GM already is faced by an antitrust 
suit [BIN Apr.22’61,p34]. 

In a speech at midweek, GM Pres. John F. Gordon 
paid his respects to the antitrust suit. Speaking of the 
company’s Technical Center and its hopes of providing 
another product as revolutionary as the diesel loco- 
motive, Gordon said: “. . . If or when we come up with 
such a product, we will not hesitate to provide the 
facilities and organization to produce that product, 
regardless of the fact that we are now being prose- 
cuted by the government for exactly this kind of con- 
tribution to the railroads of this country.” 


Business briefs 


Air Products & Chemicals, Inc., has agreed to acquire 
Sun Oil Co.’s 47% stock interest (160,000 shares) in 
Houdry Process Corp. The deal is contingent on accept- 
ance by other Houdry stockholders of an Air Products 
offer to exchange their shares for Air Products, one for 
one. 


Detroit is hailing with joy the retail sales reported for 
new cars in the first 10 days of October—the first period 
in which aearly all 1962 cars were available. Average 
daily sales topped 20,000, the highest in about five 
years. But optimism was tempered by the effect on the 
figures of some cut-price sales of 1961 models and of 
some strike-inspired panic buying. 


A cut-rate, four-stage plan for space exploration is pro- 
posed by North American Aviation, Inc., maker of the 
X-15 rocket aircraft, and Ford Motor Co.’s Aeronutronic 
Div. Their plan: A B-52 bomber carries the manned 
X-15—bearing Ford’s Blue Scout rocket—to about 
50,000 ft.; then the X-15 climbs to 150,000 ft. and fires 
the rocket, which in turn fires a satellite. 


The Federal Trade Commission this week overrode in- 
tense objection by one member and ruled that the 
“good faith” defense does not apply in Robinson- 
Patman cases where price-cutting is used to get new 
customers. The ruling, in a Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
case, could cripple the defense that a seller has reduced 
prices in order to meet competition. 


The Atomic Energy Commission is adopting a new 
code of ethics that will bar its ex-employees from get- 
ting AEC business for their new companies for at least 
two years after they leave government service. This is 
the first such regulation to affect civilian employees; 
all government offices may adopt it eventually. 
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We pay an average of*2,434 a month 
in “road” taxes to use the highway 
between Rochester and Chicago! 






leeeationiion ied 






CHICAGO 





The trip from Rochester, N. Y., to Chicago, IIl., is 604 miles. Interstate 
travels between these two points 105 times in the average month. 
Counting only those taxes that go toward paying for state and national 
highway systems, the amounts we pay on this one route average $2,434 
monthly. In our last fiscal year, these highway-directed taxes for the 
entire Interstate System totaled approximately $1,550,000. The total 
of our taxes and licenses for that year was $4,717,033. By any measure, 
it is apparent that Interstate System not only provides the fast, direct 
— service you want, but, like other motor common carriers of America, 





pays its own way in doing it! 











Direct service to over 9,000 points in 26 states 


INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


MORE THAN A TRUCK LINE... A TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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DE LAVAL 


engineered 


dependability 
for America’s 
guided-missile 


Many of the U. S. Navy’s new fleet of guided-missile 
frigates are powered by De Laval main propulsion 
units and reduction gears. De Laval also plays a 
vital role in America’s defenses by building 
geared-turbine units for nuclear submarines as 
well as propulsion units and auxiliary equipment 
for many other types of naval vessels. 


The reason? Demonstrated engineering 
dependability. De Laval manufacturing methods 
and painstaking quality control assure this same 
dependability in all the products we supply 

to industry. 


De Laval Steam Turbine Company, Trenton 2, N. J. 
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DE LAVAL * 6O YEARS OF CREATIVITY AND QUALITY 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS AND COMPRESSORS e TURBINES e IMO® ROTARY PUMPS AND HYDRAULIC MOTORS 
MARINE PROPULSION AND AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT e HELICAL AND EPICYCLIC GEARS e TURBOCHARGERS 
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JFK seen gaining 
at home from 
Khrushchev speech 


Final O. K. near 
for new atom tests 
in atmosphere 


Dillon has first 
collision 
with White House 


Washington outlook BI 


October 21, 1961 


The long-range significance of Khrushchev’s speech this week before the 
Communist Party meeting in Moscow (page 27) won’t be known for sure 
until negotiations over West Berlin are well under way. 

But in Washington—where every event is viewed in terms of domestic 
politics—the Khrushchev speech already is rated as something of a gain 
for Pres. Kennedy. 

Khrushchev’s conditional lifting of the deadline for reaching a Berlin 
agreement is seen as a sign that he got the big message from Kennedy— 
that the U.S. is willing to fight if necessary to maintain our Berlin rights. 

There's no feeling that Khrushchev has modified his aims, or softened 
his enmity toward the U.S. The basic threats still persist, including the 
threat of nuclear war. 

For the time being, at least, Kennedy gains in stature as leader of the 
free world, now that Khrushchev has softened his language. At home, it 
means some of the damage of the Cuban fiasco will be repaired. 


A recommendation to resume atmospheric A-bomb tests later this year— 
probably in December—is in the White House. 

Science advisers believe Kennedy’s approval is all but certain. 

The decision has nothing to do with Khrushchev’s plan to explode a 
50-megaton bomb Oct. 31. U.S. plans up to now don’t include such 
super-super bombs. They are considered propaganda weapons, with little 
military value. 

Here is the reasoning of key scientific advisers: 

When the U.S. abandoned atmospheric tests back in October, 1958, we 
had the nuclear power to destroy Russia in case of attack. 

However, science advisers are pointing out that our knowledge of the 
destructive power of these weapons—what they call the “kill mechanism” 
—is subject to a wide margin of error. This margin cannot be lessened with 
underground tests of the type that the U.S. resumed in September. 


More information about the “kill mechanism” would be used two ways. 

It’s needed in the development of a system of anti-missile missiles armed 
with atomic warheads. Such a system is seen as the next great step forward 
in weaponry. 

The information is also needed to give the Strategic Air Command 
generals and the Polaris admirals more precise data on the destructive 
power of their weapons against strategic targets. 


Treas. Secy. Douglas Dillon, the Mr. Republican of the Kennedy Cabinet, 
has suffered his first collision with the phrase makers of the White House. 

Result: Dillon may be bruised, but not where it shows. 

Dillon was chagrined when Kennedy last week volunteered at a press 
conference that the budget for fiscal 1963 might not be in balance after 
all. For weeks, Kennedy had been saying black ink in 1963 was a prime 
goal of the Administration. Dillon had spread that word among finance 
ministers and central bankers as proof that Kennedy at heart is a sound- 
dollar man. It was a major talking point with Dillon at last month’s Inter- 
national Monetary Fund meeting in Vienna, for example. 











Business council 
meets with 
prestige intact 


South’s strategy: 
control choice 
of House leader 


Cost up as new 
farm plan fails 
to cut surplus 


Washington outlook continued 


Dillon went direct to Kennedy to ask whether there had been a change. 

Treasury aides give this version of what happened: Kennedy assured 
Dillon he had not intended to retreat from a balanced budget. The 
President encouraged Dillon to try to correct that impression in a speech 
Dillon was giving before the American Bankers Assn. meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. Later, Kennedy read and approved Dillon’s language, which said a 
balanced budget is “exactly what Pres. Kennedy intends to submit to Con- 
gress in January.” In his speech, Dillon repeated the words for emphasis. 

The speculation is that Kennedy had been briefed prior to his press con- 
ference by military and perhaps by economic advisers in the White House, 
who don’t feel so strongly about a balanced budget as Dillon does. Dillon’s 
future in the Administration may depend on what kind of a budget docu- 
ment Kennedy actually sends to Congress. 


The former Business Advisory Council, which Commerce Secy. Luther H. 
Hodges wanted to downgrade as a connecting link between business and 
government, is back in operation with its prestige intact. 

Under its new name—the Business Council—the group is meeting this 
weekend at Hot Springs, Va., with top government officials, as in the old 
days. Treasury Secy. Dillon heads a group of top Administration spokesmen. 

The old Business Advisory Council technically went out of existence 
rather than accept a new set of rules imposed by Hodges. Kennedy him- 
self encouraged the group to stay in existence apparently as a means of 
strengthening his channels of communication with the business world. 


Opposition to John W. McCormack of Massachusetts as next Speaker 
of the House is crumbling. He is an odds-on favorite to succeed ailing 
Sam Rayburn without serious challenge and with a great show of Demo- 
cratic unity. 

Southern conservatives, who have often tangled with McCormack in 
his role as Majority Leader, nevertheless favor his selection as Speaker. 
But they are pushing hard for a Southerner as the new Majority Leader 
to keep the leadership in geographic balance. If they win this point, it 
means a Southerner would be in line to succeed the 69-year-old McCor- 
mack as Speaker. Southern strategists would rather protect their interests 
this way than stir up regional animosities by fighting McCormack. 


A sharp rise in federal payments to farmers is giving Kennedy's fiscal 
planners a headache they hadn’t counted on. 

Agriculture Secy. Orville Freeman told Congress and the White House 
last summer that his farm program ought to cut costs of the feed grain 
program a half-billion dollars, as well as reduce the corn surplus. 

Now it seems likely that the corn, sorghum, and related soybean pro- 
gram will cost a half-billion more than last year—and that the corn surplus 
may not be reduced at all. The predicted output of corn—3.5-million bu.— 
is about the same as the average consumption the past three years. 

Officially, the blame is being put on bumper crops due to good weather. 
But there is also muttering that Freeman didn’t understand the impact 
of his own program. 

When Congress meets in January, urban members will give the cost 
and surplus figures a hostile going-over. 
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FINANCE 


Lawyers invade title 
insurance business 


By setting up their own insurance companies, attorneys are 
fighting to keep their share of property searching 
jobs—a traditional entree to other real estate transactions 


Some $2-billion a year is spent by 
U.S. businesses and home-buyers 
on the prosaic but essential task of 
searching and guaranteeing the au- 
thenticity of property titles. With no 
real letup in home construction and 
with real estate properties turning 
over at a fast clip, the money spent 
on such activity is sure to increase. 
This trend has brought prosperity 
to a relatively little-known branch of 
the insurance business—title insur- 
ance, which is designed to protect 
a property owner or a lender against 


the possibility of a faulty or clouded, 


title. Premium income of all com- 
mercial title companies has increased 
about 50% in the past six years. And 
everything on the surface points to 
further growth. 

Storm clouds. Look more closely, 
and you can see several trouble 
spots on the horizon. With the num- 
ber of title insurance companies in- 
creasing, a bitter competitive battle 
is shaping up. Lots of smart money 
is going into the formation of new 
companies because, in a good year, 
a title outfit can show pre-tax profits 
of about 30% of premium volume. 

Inside the industry, too, there has 
been a wave of mergers and open- 
ings of new branches as companies 
have sought broader operations. 

And what could prove most im- 
portant, there’s a new threat from 
the country’s lawyers. 

Losing ground. Time was when all 
title business was handled by attor- 
neys. But since the end of World 
War II, their slice of a growing pie 
has been shrinking. In some states 
(California is a prime example) the 
use of title insurance is so wide- 
spread that a lawyer in general prac- 
tice virtually never gets the job of 
writing an opinion on the market- 
ability of a title. 

This has tended to freeze the 
lawyer out of other real estate trans- 
actions, traditionally a big source of 
income and an introduction to other 
business. So he’s fighting back. 
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In the big cities, title insurance 
companies have a firm hold. But in 
the farm and ranch states, lawyers 
are moving to protect the business 
they still have. In Iowa, the state bar 
association has campaigned success- 
fully to keep the legislature from 
ending its outright ban on title in- 
surance; Iowa is the only state where 
all title insurance is banned. 

Counterattack. In other states, 
where insurance is quite legal, both 
bar groups and teams of individual 
lawyers are forming their own title 
insurance companies. Such outfits 
are actually writing policies in five 
states and are being organized in at 
least half a dozen others. 

If the lawyers’ counterattack con- 
tinues, it will tend to hasten accept- 
ance of title insurance—while at the 
same time providing a serious chal- 
lenge to commercial title companies. 

Florida group. As yet, the lawyers’ 
groups aren't offering real compe- 
tition, except in Florida where the 
Lawyers Title Guaranty Fund of Or- 
lando was set up as long ago as 1947. 
The Florida group began business 
with title assets of just under $65,- 
000. Since then, it has written insur- 
ance covering title to some $2-bil- 
lion. The company’s net claim loss— 
just over 1% of premiums paid—is 
well below the national average. 

Elsewhere, lawyers’ groups are 
considered little more than a nui- 
sance so far. As the officer of a title 
company puts it: “In practice, they 
haven’t hurt us yet, although their 
going into business on a commercial 
basis rankles us.” 

A homeowner or a real estate oper- 
ator can get along without title in- 
surance, of course. But any property 
owner who has been brought to court 
by a squabble over property stake- 
outs or forged deeds knows the value 
of title insurance. Moreover, big 
lenders are reluctant to take a mort- 
gage unless a title is guaranteed— 
another point in favor of title insur- 
ance. 





Now that they’ve begun to insure titles, 
lawyers dig deeper for old deeds. 


Why insurance? The founders of 
the Florida group recognized the ad- 
vantages of title insurance protection 
over the more common method of 
just having a lawyer examine the 
abstract of title to the property. In 
the first place, there could be defects 
in titlke—a forged instrument, say, or 
one signed by a minor. Then, too, 
examining an abstract in detail may 
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When your employees talk about you, do they know what they’re 
talking about? Do they understand your company’s generous welfare 
program? If not, you need Employee Security Service from The Travelers. 
At no cost to you, a special Travelers representative sees each employee 
personally and shows him how his group insurance and social security 
benefits fit his pattern of personal protection. If an employee needs more 
personal insurance, the Travelers man can supply it from a portfolio of 
policies designed especially for E.S.S. And you can help him budget the 
premiums with salary deductions. More than 2500 companies are improv- 
ing morale with Employee Security Service. To put your company under 
the Travelers umbrella, see your Travelers man. 


HARTFORD 15, 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies connecneur 
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call for more work than the fee war- 
rants. “It just isn’t profitable to take 
the time that is required and charge 
an acceptable fee for the job,” a 
Kansas City attorney says. . 

And in Florida, especially, old 
grants, missing records, and a hyper- 
active land market make the extra 
safety of title insurance appealing. 

Cooperative trust. The Florida 
lawyers title insurance group was 
able to organize as a cooperative 
trust, thus obtaining a favorable tax 
status. (Other groups have also 
sought this status—in Colorado and 
North Carolina, for instance—but 
have been turned down by state in- 
surance commissioners.) Its rates 
match those of commercial com- 
panies, but only one-quarter of the 
premium is turned over to the fund; 
the rest is kept by the lawyer as 
his fee for examining the title and 
writing the policy. 

The money turned over to the 
fund is kept in the member’s ac- 4 
count, from which operating ex- 
penses are withdrawn in proportion 
to the amount of business turned 
over to the company. After seven 
years, each member receives what- 
ever “profits” remain in his account, 

Variations. Most of the new 
groups formed are variations of the 
Florida pattern. In some states, the 
title companies are owned by the 
state bar association. In others, they 
are owned by member lawyers, but 
profits—income from invested re- 
serves less expenses—are turned 
over to the Bar Foundation, the legal 
fraternity’s charity setup. 

In Indiana, for example, state law 
requires that all insurance compa- 
nies be set up as profit-making oper- 
ations. But the Bar Foundation owns 
all the common stock of the lawyers’ 
company. In Kansas, on the other 
hand, the common stock is owned 
by member lawyers. This was the 
case originally, too, for Georgia’s 
Guaranty Title Insurance Co., but 
lately outsiders have bought stocks. 

Rough sledding. Virtually all these 
companies have rough sledding at 
the outset. They are usually capital- 
ized at the minimum allowable in 
their home state; a new Colorado 
company, for instance, is capitalized 
at $115,000. This means that in its 
early days, a company has to rely 
heavily on costly reinsurance pacts, 
and one bad loss could wipe it out. 

Another obstacle is opposition 
within the law profession itself. 
Pres. John Satterfield of the Ameri- 
can Bar Assn. is a vocal supporter, 
but other attorneys feel that entering 
the title insurance business lowers 
the status of the profession. Says 
one New York attorney: “It’s like a 
doctor opening a drug store.” End 
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YOUR DEC/S/ON: 
OVERHEAD OR OVER HEAD? 


Lost time means /ost dollars. How many hours... how many dollars does an organization lose each year in such time- 
gobbling activities as shuttling top brass between airport and office...giving VIP customers the “big picture” of subur- 
ban plants... getting trouble shooters to a hot spot? How much time... how much money is lost in production downtime, 
sweating out the arrival of a replacement part...in projects bogged down for want of supervision or critical equipment? 
A Hiller light helicopter is a strategic business investment. /t is also the most aggressive, up-to-the-minute way to shrink 
overhead in fast-moving, fast-thinking industries. If yours is such a company, you 


can learn how valuable having a Hiller helicopter over head can be by contacting ELI | 5 i =RrW 


the Hiller Commercial Division today. Behind the answer you will receive stands ARIRCRAEFET CORP 
the experience of one of the oldest and largest companies in the field.  oeaeadies Med aivccnie hh. Nalieace 


































YOUR FIRST 
STEP 
TOWARD - 


FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE 


For over 56 years, the 
Original Babson System has 
been giving thousands of 
Business and Professional 
men profitable advice 

on how to Build Capital, 
Protect Principal 

and Provide Income. 





Babson’s Investment Advisory 
Service specializes in guiding the 
financial affairs of active and 
far-sighted men and women. This 
PERSONALIZED service gives 

you an analysis and program based 
upon the financial information 

you submit to us. Your registered 
securities are recorded and placed 
under our continuous supervision. 
Consultation privileges and 
informative weekly investment 
letters round out this comprehensive 
service. 


There is no substitute for 
Professional advice. May we urge 
you to take your first step toward 
Financial Independence today. 


We will be pleased to write 
to you personally about 
Babson’s PERSONALIZED 
Investment Service. Simply send 
us your name and address. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








BABSON’S REPORTS 


Incorporated 
Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 
Dept. BUW-7 


“Tht Onignal Babson Systio, 
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Sproul blasts monetary report 


Proposals by Commission on Money & Credit to change 
the Fed were attacked sharply before Joint 
Economic Committee by former head of New York Fed 


Allan Sproul, who as president of 
New York’s Federal Reserve Bank 
until 1956 was generally acknow}- 
edged as the nation’s leading cen- 
tral banker, has delivered a broad- 
side on the report of the Commission 
on Money & Credit [BI Jun.17’61, 
p114], charging it with producing a 
“doubtful package of recommenda- 
tions.” 

Broad indictment. Sproul’s spirited 
attack came in a statement to Con- 
gress’ Joint Economic Committee, 
which had held hearings on the 
CMC report in August and this week 
released a printed copy of the pro- 
ceedings. Sproul, who did not ap- 
pear in person, confined his remarks 
to the CMC’s proposals on the struc- 
ture of the Federal Reserve System, 
but his criticism was, in effect, a 
blanket indictment of the entire re- 
port. 

Sproul had been one of the origi- 
nal sponsors of a commission to 
study the nation’s monetary network 
—and had been appointed a member 
of the CMC. But he had wanted the 
group to be made up of a “small 
number of men competent in the 
field, experienced in economic mat- 
ters, and with a reputation for ob- 
jectivity.”. When the CMC turned 
out to be a 25-man body represent- 
ing a cross-section of different in- 
terests (labor, agriculture, business, 
banking), Sproul resigned, and re- 
served the right to speak up with 
an independent voice on monetary 
problems. 

Proposal attacked. In his state- 
ment, Sproul points out that the 
composition of the CMC led to a 
“fog of compromise” on many is- 
sues. In particular, he attacks the 
proposal to lodge the three main 
powers of the monetary managers— 
open market operations, changes in 
the discount rates, and determina- 
tion of reserve requirements—in a 
newly constituted _ five-member 
board in Washington. As he sees it, 
these powers should be vested in 
the present 12-man Open Market 
Committee (composed of the seven 
governors and five of the 12 regional 
Fed bank presidents), which now 
handles open market operations. 

Sproul makes the point that the 





<< 


Open Market Committee is 
unique development in central bank 
ing which has evolved out of 
experience of the system with th 
needs of a country the size and char 


acter of the U.S.” He feels that it ig 


the heart of the Fed—“Cut it out an¢ 
you have a skeleton.” 

Sproul’s view, of course, ste 
from his own experience as head 0 
the New York bank, which operates 
in the money market and carries out 
the directives of the OMC. He think 
that close contact with the market 
essential in policymaking. Eviden 
he fears decisions made solely by 
group stationed in Washington 
would not be so effective. 

Changes favored. In taking this 
line, Sproul is not arguing for the 
status quo because he wants. the 
OMC strengthened. He actually fa 
vors a spirit of change within 
Fed. For example, he has no argu 
ment with the CMC’s recommends 
tion to make the terms of the Fe¢ 
chairman and vice-chairman co-te 
minous with the President’s. Nor is 
against reducing the membership of 
the board or eliminating occupa- 
tional and geographical qualifica- 
tions for membership. 

But he argues that by downgrad- 
ing the Fed banks and placing all 
power in the board, the CMC is 
“poisoning rather than preserving a 
relationship which has made suc- 
cessful evolutionary progress for 
over half a century.” Sproul sur- 
mises that the CMC was bothered 
by the close ties the regional Fed 
banks—and_ their _ officials—have 
with the commercial banking system 
and wanted to avoid any “private 
influence” on the money managers. 
But he thinks that the desire to sepa- 
rate the private from the public is @ 
misconception, for in his _ view 
monetary policy is conducted wholl 
in the public interest by men whe 
are public servants. 

Warning. In fact, Sproul warn 
that if the presidents of the region 
Feds are removed from taking pai 
in decision making, the “spirit an¢ 
morale” of the system will be tom 
down. And this could weaken mone- 
tary policy as a contracyclical weap 
on rather than strengthen it. End 
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ng? This informative bulletin illustrates 
suc] ae. and describes in detail Robbins & 
for! ee ate Myers broad new line of Special Ap- 
sui 6] plication FHP Motors. 
ered ; 
Fed : You may select from four frame 
have ‘ sizes, sixteen ratings from 1/100 
stan erOuah 1/3 HP, three different pole constructions, three 
ivate standard mounting arrangements and four electrical 
gers types. 
sepa: Simple, compact and quiet, these motors offer built-in 
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In finance 


Treasury Dept. studies what to do 
about the silver in its vaults 


The Treasury this week began a full-scale study to 
formulate a new Administration policy on silver, in- 
cluding possible changes in legislation and perhaps a 
change in silver prices. 

The Treasury has been caught in the middle of a 
battle between the mining bloc and silver users, but it 
has been slow to react [BIMl Sep.30°61,p110]. Now the 
whole problem has been taken out of the hands of 
the Bureau of the Mint and put under the command 
of Under Secy. Robert V. Roosa. 

Both miners and silver users think the pegged price 
of 90.5¢ per oz. is outdated, and they feel silver prices 
will work higher by the end of 1962. A big factor has 
been that the Treasury's store of free silver—that is, 
metal not required to back up silver certificates—is 
running bare. The Treasury has sold silver out of its 
cupboard to silver users, and only 54-million oz. re- 
mains. Once this supply runs out, silver’s price will 
naturally rise in the free market. 

Producers want the Treasury to cease selling imme- 
diately; users would like the Treasury to continue its 
sales, if only to give them more silver at lower priges 
than they'll probably have to pay next year. 

One of Roosa’s first problems will be to decide 
whether to withdraw the silver backing of $5 and 
higher bills; this would release some 500-million oz., 
which the Treasury could use for coinage. It could do 
this legally, since the Federal Reserve can issue notes 
—backed by the present gold cover—to replace the 
silver-backed certificates. 

By taking this action, the Treasury would be able to 
make its supply last for a good number of years (its 
consumption of silver for coinage runs to about 41- 
million oz. a year); and it would also take the Treasury 
out of the silver market. 

But it will be a difficult decision to make, partly be- 
cause international bankers already have doubts about 
the strength of the dollar. 


Gidney bows out with final attack 
on Justice’s attitude toward bank mergers 


Departing Comptroller of the Currency Ray M. Gidney 
made his farewell before the American Bankers Assn. 
this week with a sharp attack on the Justice Dept.’s 
current campaign against bank mergers [BI Sep.9’61, 
p39]. In Gidney’s view, the Justice Dept. has no busi- 
ness trying to regulate bank mergers, which, he said, 
“are not subject to Section 7 of the Clayton Act.” 
Justice has based most of its recent antimerger actions 
on just this part of the law. 

Sharp as Gidney’s attack was, it’s not likely to have 
much effect on Justice’s drive to slow the trend toward 
concentration among banks. Indeed, Gidney’s departure 
was occasioned by conflict over this very issue. And 
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although his successor-designate, Chicago bank attor- 
ney James J. Saxon, is approaching his new job with 
strong declarations of independence—‘I did not solicit 
this job . . . I owe no favor to any man’—it seems 
unlikely that he will start his term of office by entering 
into a major controversy with the President’s brother, 
Atty. Gen. Robert F. Kennedy. 


McCrory plans to pick up another chain 
if enough stockholders are willing to sell 


McCrory Corp., which is out to build an integrated 
complex in the retailing field, has laid plans to pur- 
chase shares in Economy Auto Stores, Inc., a South- 
eastern chain that specializes in auto accessories. As 
in most of its other acquisitions, McCrory’s purchase 
is contingent on the tender of a certain amount of 
stock by the other company’s shareholders—in Econ- 
omy’s case, more than 50%. 

For McCrory, Economy is a small acquisition. With 
33 stores and 72 franchise outlets in the Southeast, it 
has sales of only $8.4-million and net income of $142, 
000. But it fits neatly into another McCrory subsidiary, 
Oklahoma Tire & Supply Co., which operates an auto 
accessories chain in the Midwest. 

There’s little doubt that Meshulam Riklis, chairman 
of McCrory and of Rapid-American Corp., which holds 
about 40% of McCrory’s stock, will extend McCrory’s 
operations. He’s interested in developing a “McCrory 
Village,” which will house all sorts of retail stores. 


Bush Terminal sells its interest 
in General Cigar to Howard S. Cullman 


Bush Terminal Co., New York operator of pier and 
freight facilities, took another step this week toward 
reshaping itself as an investment company. It an- 
nounced sale of its 37% interest in General Cigar Co., 
Inc., for $18.7-million to an investment group headed 
by Howard S. Cullman. Among other interests, Cullman 
heads Cullman Bros., Inc., a grower and dealer in 
tobacco. 

Thus, Bush frees some $15-million—after capital 
gains taxes—for new stock investments. So far this 
year, it has quietly purchased about $3-million worth 
of listed stocks. E. W. Hain, secretary and treasurer of 
Bush, says there’s a distinct possibility that it will wind 
up as an investment company. 

Bush has been looking for a buyer for General Cigar 
for some time in order to diversify its portfolio. But 
General Cigar will be missed. Bush bought GC stock 
over a five-year period, beginning in September, 1954. 
It paid an average of $11.50 a share—and sold at $36. 
Last year, Bush received almost all its income from the 
cigar company—close to $500,000 came from GC divi- 
dends. This means that Bush might be forced for a 
time to pay out only stock dividends. 
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How Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Revolutionized Its Lubrication and Preventive 
Maintenance with Mobil Help. 


Mobil Program of Correct Lubrication 
Protects 12,000 Production Machines 
Built by 400 Different Equipment Builders. 


In 1958, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, the 
world’s leading designer and manu- 
facturer of jet engines took a bold 
forward step in reducing and con- 
trolling maintenance costs. P&WA 
decided to program into its data proc- 
essing control system all information 
necessary to provide both the sched- 
uling and recording of all maintenance 
operations: what to do, when, where, 
and was it done, who did it, time con- 
sumed, volume of lubricant used, un- 
scheduled calls, and other deviations 
from normal. 

With a total of 12,000 production 
machines built by over 400 different 
equipment manufacturers located in 
three separate plants, this posed a 
gigantic problem requiring detailed 
knowledge of every piece of equip- 
ment. Mobil was the logical source of 
help for specific lubrication applica- 
tion data because of Mobil’s estab- 
lished Equipment Builders Service 
which regularly maintains contact 
with 5,000 machinery builders the 
world over. 


How It Works 


P&WA has computerized the sched- 
uling of all routine machine service 
functions. Automatically scheduled on 
a periodic basis are 90 different routine 
machine service functions totaling 
over 18,000 operations in three plants. 
Examples of these service functions 
are: change coolant, filter coolant, 
change hydraulic system, periodic ma- 
chine inspections, etc. Scheduling by 
computer has released foremen from 
the requirement of manually schedul- 
ing an operation which is too complex 
to be done in this manner. The results 
show not only a substantial reduction 
in labor and material costs, but a 
better job. 

Daily machine maintenance activity 
is collected in the form of punched 
paper tape. From the tape is main- 
tained a complete maintenance history 
record for each machine which in- 
cludes down time, repair costs (labor 
and material) and a complete descrip- 
tion of work done. The repair history 
and machine condition reports which 
are coded and shown on the master 
record are used for considerations of 
machine application, overhaul or re- 


placement. Runoffs by machine type 
and department are used to point up 
problem areas so that the best think- 
ing of both maintenance supervision 
and operating supervision can be 
brought to bear. In addition, reports 
are compiled on starting and comple- 
tion dates, work backlogs in hours, 
employee records and departmental 
performance. 


How Mobil Helped 


For many months Mobil’s technical 
staff worked with P&WA production 
engineers to standardize and simplify 
machine lubrication and hydraulic 
system procedures. For each piece of 
equipment, a master card was pre- 
pared listing parts to be lubricated, 


. lubricant used, frequency of re-appli- 


cation, system changes, filter changes 
and personnel responsibility. 


The complexities of analyzing the 
lubricant recommendations of the 400 
manufacturers were simplified by 
Mobil contacts with these builders. 
As a result, the number of lubricants 
was reduced from 44 to 18 with the 
builders’ approval. This was far more 
complicated than the usual “survey,” 
involving frequency, coding, inspec- 
tion and preventive maintenance. Con- 
crete recommendations were made by 
Mobil in these areas. With this specific 
information on hand, P&WA pro- 
grammed these factors into the data 
processing control system. In setting 
up the system, the goals were: 


1 To establish an accurate control of 
work arrangements to facilitate sched- 
uling, to establish completion times. 

2 To reduce unscheduled down time and 
machine part replacement costs from 
lack of adequate lubricants. 


3 To develop accurate follow-up in- 
formation regarding correct use of pre- 
C c 


determined lubricants, proper frequen- 


cies maintained, adequacy of filter and 
lubricant change periods. 

4 To spotlight chronic leakers or high 
lubricant make-up units. 

5 To spotlight high maintenance cost 
units. 

6 To identify need for machine design 
improvements us determined by specific 
local uses. 


As a result of careful planning and 
intimate knowledge of all machine 
requirements, an automatic system of 
inspection, lubrication and mainte- 
nance was set up. Mobil preventive 
maintenance methods were adopted 
for all hydraulic and circulating sys- 
tems. Inspections indicated the need 
for filtering circulating oils in place 
every six months. Automatic lubri- 
cators were installed where applicable 
to reduce the more frequent applica- 
tion periods and to conserve lubrica- 
tion personnel time. Troublesome sys- 
tems were carefully cleaned using spe- 
cial Mobil flushing techniques. 


Clinics were conducted for mainte- 
nance, repair and other personnel. 
Special devices were used to permit 
quick connection of couplings to port- 
able filters; high-volume pumps re- 
duced time in changing reservoirs; 
improved grease-gun loading equip- 
ment was adopted. A definite leakage 
control program was adopted to bal-’ 
ance lubricant cost against leakage. 
Steps were also taken to correct in- 
dividual problems that consume exces- 
sive personnel time. 


The system works. Today, three 
years later, the impressive benefits on 
the opposite page have been chalked 
up. The reduction in maintenance 
costs over this period totals several 
hundred thousands of dollars. 

Three important conclusions can 
be drawn from this work: 

1 The outstanding success of this 
achievement reflects the progressive 
Pratt & Whitney attitude that has led 
to distinguished accomplishment in 
many technical fields. 

2 Mobil, with the largest and most 
experienced technical lubrication staff, 
is best equipped with the engineering 
manpower necessary to help custom- 
ers do this kind of a pioneering job. 

3 Properly programmed, data proc- 
essing control offers tremendous pos- 
sibilities for cost reduction in indus- 
trial lubrication and maintenance. 


IF YOU HAVE 
COMPUTER TIME AVAILABLE ...AND 
A PLANT OR FLEET THAT COSTS 
TOO MUCH FOR MAINTENANCE... 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO CONSULT MOBIL 














BUSINESS ABROAD 


A U.S. company 
moves In on 
Common Market 


National Distillers & Chemical bolsters 
pea its thriving Swiss branch for more vigorous 


At Zurich airport, Distillers board Chmn. John E. Bierwirth competition in Western Europe 
(left) greets George Smith, local Bridgeport Brass manager. P P 








Jammed into tiny, tax-wise Switzer- 
land are about 500 American com- 
panies—a few with plants, some 
with sales offices, most with only a 
“tax haven subsidiary” registered on 
paper. With the Common Market 
thriving, and likely to expand, the 
land of political neutrality but thor- 
oughly capitalist ways is fast be- 
coming Western Europe's business 
center for U.S. companies bent on 
building foreign earnings. 

Two weeks ago, one more Ameri- 
can company entered the Common 
Market in style. On an overcast 
Wednesday morning at Zurich’s 
Kloten airport, a Grumman Gulf- 
stream set down on the runway, 
taxied smoothly to a stop. Down the 
stairs came John E. Bierwirth, the 
energetic, 66-year-old board chair- 
man of National Distillers & Chemi- 
cal Corp., and a team of executives. 

Within hours, they were driving 
by Cadillac to the little town of Baar 
in the canton of Zug south of Zurich. 
There, the Bierwirth team hob- 
nobbed with Zurich bankers, chatted 
with Distillers’ European customers, 
discussed tax and construction prob- 
lems with local civic leaders. Next 
day, Bierwirth snipped a red ribbon 
—made of Distillers’ Petrothene 
polyethylene—to open a $500,000 
sales-and-engineering headquarters 
(pictures). 

Said Bierwirth: “We've gone into 
the Common Market. We’re going to 
stay. We're going to compete.” 

Versatile. Today, polyethylene 
(PE) rates as the U.S. chemical in- 
dustry’s fastest-selling plastic. It’s 
a versatile material, good for every- 
thing from shampoo squeeze bottles 
to fertilizer bags. And all the major 

WK : producers, from Monsanto Chemical 
Opening ceremony of new Distillers headquarters draws crowd of town officials, Co. to Distillers, are racing to sell it 
bankers from Zurich, sales agents, and customers. Bierwirth cuts ribbon, with in the Common Market. 
Austin R. Zender and William P. Marsh, Jr.—top Distillers officers—looking on. Glutted by overproduction, the 
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Town of Baar near Zurich looks a little sleepy—with “Sitten” or Alpine herders returning from fall cattle contest along 
town’s main road. But its small population (9,500) is eager to persuade U.S. and other foreign companies to set up shop. 


Bouquet of flowers is one of the gifts that Baar townspeople 
presented to Distillers against musical background to honor 
new buiiding—and new jobs that it has made available. 
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Equipment for showing customers how to make polyethy- 
lene into consumer products is looked over by Bierwirth. 
Lab includes injection molding and extrusion machines. 


Briefing of Zurich bankers who manage European holdings 
of Distillers stock is an annual affair with Bierwirth. Here, 
he talks with Hans Pfeiffer, chairman of Bank Leu & Co. 
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Bankers such as Swiss Bank’s E.T. 
Hoch (right) and Credit Suisse’s C. W. 
Fessler discuss Distillers’ new lab. 


ol pw ME Tea eee 
Townspeople who helped arrange taxes 
and sell land to Distillers include Dr. 
Otmar Andermatt, a dentist in Baar. 


Customers were at ceremony. Zender 
(left) talks with Dr. Ringer and Hugo 
Stinnes, West German industrialists. 
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New plant is on main road from Zurich to Lake Lucerne. Offices for U.S. Indus- 


trial Chemicals, Bridgeport Brass, and Shorko take up much of the space. 


PE market is in the midst of a price 
war. But like the gold in Zurich bank 
vaults, PE has a glitter—in potential 
profits—that keeps competitors from 
dropping out of the race. 

From rock bottom a few years 
ago, Distillers’ PE sales rose to 
about $13-million in the whole Euro- 
pean market last year. Union Car- 
bide Europa S. A., headquartered in 
Geneva, bluntly says that Distillers 
is its toughest U.S. competitor. 
(Britain’s Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries is Carbide’s main European- 
based competitor.) 

“If you want to set up foreign 
operations the right way,” says Roy 
F. Coppedge, Jr., Distillers’ presi- 
dent, “send your top executives.” 
And he adds, pointedly: “Jack large- 
ly did it with his friends.” 

That is hardly the whole story. For 
Jack’s own son, John C. Bierwirth 
who joined the company in 1957 and 
became international vice-president 
a year later, and Kenneth E. Cos- 
slett, ex-Imperial Chemical and now 
Distillers’ export manager, did much 
of the legwork. But it was board 
chairman Bierwirth, with first-rate 
financial connections in London and 
Zurich dating from his years as 
president of the old New York Trust 
Co., who steered Distillers into the 
Common Market, with little stum- 
bling along the way. 


I. The seed is sowed 


Distillers’ liquor base (Old Grand- 
Dad, Gilbey’s, Vat 69) was of little 
help in getting the company settled 
in Europe. Liquor sales abroad have 


never amounted to more than a 
“drop in the bucket,” says Cop- 
pedge. Liquor brings a “good return 
on a liquid, riskless investment,” he 
says. “But people can only drink so 
much.” Bierwirth, as a point of fact, 
doesn’t drink at all. 

But plastics has gone through fan- 
tastic' growth. While the market ex- 
pansion for PE here has slowed to 
about 12% annually, it is bounding 
ahead 20% to 30% in Western Eu- 
rope. That is the kind of growth that 
led Bierwirth to begin diversifying 
Distillers 10 years ago with the pur- 
chase of U.S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc.—called USI in the trade. 

At the time, he obviously could not 
foresee how a meeting a year later— 
in 1952—would affect USI's future 
growth. E.T. Hoch, an old friend, 
called on Bierwirth in New York. 
Hoch’s credentials were impressive: 
vice-chairman of the Zurich stock 
exchange, manager of the Zurich of- 
fices of the Swiss Bank Corp. (Switz- 
erland’s largest bank), director of 
many companies. “Tony’—as Bier- 
wirth calls him—was looking for 
three U.S. companies to list on the 
Zurich exchange. Bierwirth jumped 
at the offer. (“Today,” says a top ex- 
ecutive of Credit Suisse, the No. 2 
bank, “American companies throw 
one banquet after another to be one 
of the 120 or so companies listed.”) 

Annual visits. Soon after, Bier- 
wirth began visiting Zurich annually 
to brief bankers on developments at 
Distillers. “I like to give them my 
frank guesses on future earnings,’ 
he says. Since 1952, Europeans have 
built their holdings to some 13 
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Now he’s killed the sales meeting in Nassau! 


Joe Alexander really doesn’t enjoy saying ‘“‘no.” 
But somebody has to do it now and then. In fact, 
Joe’s job as treasurer and comptroller calls for hard 
decisions almost every day. Decisions that sometimes 
are downright unpopular. 

He knows the importance of sales—and what it 
costs to get them. He’s not dead-set against any and 
all spending. But nobody knows better than a corpo- 
ration financial officer that pennies wisely pinched 
often add up to new plants, new markets, new oppor- 
tunities for profit. 

Here at C&S in Georgia we know from experience 
that today’s financial officers frequently require a lot 


of selling. But they do respond to business-building 
ideas that make long-range sense for their companies. 

C&S today is helping many companies like yours 
cut costs, and finance sales in the Southeast. Perhaps 
you’d like to know how they make deposit-dollars 


work overtime. 
Please write Mills B. Lane, Jr., President. 


The CITIZENS & SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK 
and affiliates in Georgia 


ATLANTA—Broad and Marietta Streets 
New Yorx—500 Fifth Avenue Building 
Cuicaco—Wrigley Building 

ASSETs: 240,000 customers; $679,000,000 
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. PER YEAR 
Wau 


Whether you operate one or 1,000 
cars you will save money with the Rollins 
FIXED FEE FLEET MAINTENANCE PLAN. 
(Booklet offered below tells how and 
why.) You AVOID CONTINGENT LIA- 
BILITY AND “MAKE-UP PAYMENTS” 
stipulated in Finance Lease contracts. 
And you pay a fixed fee — no more — 
no less. 





FOR 1962 CORVAIRS 
$79.50 PER MONTH* 


PAYS ALL! 


. .. ALL repairs; ALL tires; ALL tags, 
licenses, inspections; ALL maintenance; 
on YOUR fleet. Or you can lease 1962 
Chevrolets or other fine cars nation- 
wide at $84.50 *per month. 


OR... 7/'2c PER MILE 


PAYS ALL! 


... ALL the services listed above PLUS 
Gas and Oil. Large savings can also 
be realized through the Rollins PUR- 
CHASE AND LEASE-BACK Plan which 
releases capital for more productive 
uses 








* Slightly 
higher 
West. 








SELF-PROVING FACTS 
MAIL COUPON 














ROLLINS LEASING CORP. Dept. B10 
14th at Union Street, Wilmington, Del. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet... ! 
‘The Fleet’s In’, without obligating me. | 
NAME TITLE 
COMPANY PHONE 
ADDRESS 
CITY. ZONE____STATE. | 
a its i is ls jg ee ae <add 
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million shares, or about 10% of Dis- 
tillers’ outstanding stock. Two 
Zurich banks each hold about 400,- 
000 shares for numbered accounts. 

By November, 1958, USI, which 
had been producing PE for three 
years, was selling well in Europe. It 
had its own agents in key markets, 
invited them to tour USI’s Tuscola 
(Ill.) and other petrochemical facil- 
ities. But Distillers’ executives, like 
any in the hotly competitive plastics 
field, could see price troubles ahead. 
They realized that the company no 
longer could depend solely on sales 
agents and visits from home-office 
executives, and would have to estab- 
lish a European headquarters. 


Il. Selecting the spot 


“We had to push dad a little bit 
to move solidly into the European 
market,” says John C. Bierwirth. His 
father’s answer: “I jumped in as fast 
as I had a variety of products.” 

On a trip to Zurich in May, 1959, 
Bierwirth decided, not to delay any 
longer. From his suite in the Dolder 
Grand Hotel, he wrote a letter to 
the home office at 99 Park Ave. out- 
lining his ideas. 

John C. already had been briefing 
himself on the ways and wiles of 
overseas operations. Formerly a law- 
yer with White & Case, then an 
assistant vice-president at New York 
Trust (in the footsteps of his father), 
he scoured the fine print of books on 
foreign taxation, company registra- 
tion, and other technicalities. He 
latched on to a small group of inter- 
national-minded executives from 
New York banks and companies 
who met frequently at the Yale Club, 
joined them in freewheeling discus- 
sions of foreign problems. 

For both Bierwirths, all roads 
seemed to lead to Switzerland. It 
had obvious advantages: favorable 
tax treatment for foreign companies, 
political neutrality, first-rate bank- 
ing facilities, central location for 
dealing with European countries. 

Swiss majority. By October, the 
company had set up International 
Development Co. of National Dis- 
tillers & Chemical Corp. A. G., head- 
quartered its USI division in an old 
furniture warehouse in the town of 
Zug (pop. 20,000) near Zurich. In 
line with Swiss law, USI-Interna- 
tional put a majority of Swiss on its 
five-man board—Bierwirth’s friend 
Hoch, a lawyer from a well-known 
Zurich firm, and a Zug lawyer versed 
in the canton’s liberal tax structure. 

Zug’s biggest employer through 
the years has been Landis & Gyr 
A.G., which produces precision 
meters and miniature ball bearings. 
“Most of the other companies here,” 





says an L&G executive, “have only 
a mailbox and a lawyer.” 

Some top U.S. chemical pro- 
ducers, of course, have picked other 
cities for their headquarters. Mon- 
santo’s is in Paris, Spencer Chemical 
Co. has its main office in Luxem- 
bourg. Both du Pont and Union 
Carbide chose Geneva where over 
90 U.S. companies from American 
Brake Shoe Co. to Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. have set up shop. But not 
very far behind in numbers are Zu- J 
rich (some 70 companies, including 
Dow) and Zug (36 companies from | 
Eastman Chemical Products to 
Willys Overseas S. A.). 

What landed USI in the Zurich 
area was its private preference for 
the German part of Switzerland, as 
opposed to the French-speakin 
Geneva area. “They tend to me: 
harder there and have more trained 
engineers available,” says one USI 
executive. What fixed the company’s 
sights specifically on the Zug area, 
was the advice of the three Swiss 
directors. They knew it offered a 
good deal to foreign companies. 


Ill. Learning the ropes 


Some companies have run_ into 
snags in moving into Switzerland. 
For instance, Geneva and Zug now 
are clamping down on work permits 
for foreigners to discourage a con- 
tinuing influx of U.S. companies. 

But USI largely escaped any real 
troubles. One reason: It advertised 
in the Neue Zuercher Zeitung for a 
capable Swiss office manager—and 
got one. 

But operating an office abroad 
was an eye opener, even with all the 
advice in the world. Some key items 
that USI discovered: 

* Cost of land in Zug is about 
half what it is in Zurich. That counts 
a lot in Switzerland where real estate 
prices, particularly in and around 
the main cities, have soared. 

« Swiss cantons and towns boast 
remarkable political autonomy, also 
can set taxes at will. There’s a fed- 
eral tax set in Berne, the capital. But 
local officials negotiate cantonal, 
church, fire-brigade, and working- 
permit taxes on a company-by-com- 
pany basis. 

« The big city and suburban town 
are often at loggerheads (just as in 
the U.S.). Zurich and Zug, for in- 
stance, battle over centuries-old re- 
ligious differences. “Zurich is about 
90% Protestant, Zug about 90% 
Catholic, and that affects your oper- 
ations in all sorts of little ways,” 
says one USI executive. 

Headquarters. When PE prices 
began dropping—with a major 
plunge in July, 1960—Bierwirth saw 
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“This new air compressor taught us 
what ‘attention-free’ really means” 


The Cooper-Bessemer DMR-2 Compressor shown 
was installed 7 months ago at National Tank 
Company, Tulsa. It has operated on a continuous 
schedule since then, delivering 757 cfm air at 125 
psig pressure. According to Mr. Sullins, “This is 
really a reliable attention-free compressor. I like its 
automatic features and smooth performance.” 


When you plan compressed air facilities, it will pay 
you to investigate the new DMR line. These compact 
air compressors are completely equipped with integral 
motor-drive, inter-cooler and En. Tronic control. Avail- 
able for 500 to 2000 cfm. Write for Bulletin 94. Experi- 
enced engineers of Cooper-Bessemer will help you plan 
for optimum efficiency. Call our nearest office 


vB 


GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


COMPRESSORS: RECIPROCATING AND CENTRIFUGAL 
ENGINES: GAS - DIESEL - GAS-DIESEL 
JET-POWERED GAS TURBINES 




















*20 years of use 
prove Bodine Motors 


MOST 


RELIABLE” 
...Gorrell & Gorrell 








"We use a Bodine motor 
in our new Bar Chart 
Recorder because we 
have had almost 20 
years of successful 
experience with then. 
This new instrument of 
ours is designed to 
monitor up to 40 dif- 
ferent machines, which 
calls for aa " 
maximum re— 
liability as 
many users 
base much, if 
not all, of 
their cost ' 
control on the charts. 
In a $950.00 machine, 
we felt that the best 
motor available should 
be used, as reliability 
starts with the motor" 
..-Dr. John Gorrell, 
Pres., Gorrell & 
Gorrell, Westwood, N.J. 


24 





The motor that powers your 
product must be dependable. 
And the extra quality in 
Bodine Motors give you utmost 
dependability ... actually 
costs less when you figure the 
final cost. Talk to a Bodine 
Motor application engineer... 
soon. 


300 different STOCK types 
and sizes. See your Bodine 
Distributor. 








Bodine Electric Co., 2526 W. Bradley PI., Chicago 18 
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the need for larger, more sophisti- 
cated headquarters. This was when 
the company decided to set up labo- 
ratory and office facilities in Baar. 

USI could claim some 1,000 cus- 
tomers throughout Europe. But in 
some countries there were more sup- 
pliers than there were major fabri- 
cators. The official PE price was a 
laugh, with each supplier slashing 
quotations to meet competition. 
Union Carbide, for one, was build- 
ing a sales-and-research lab in a 
Geneva suburb. (USI executives 
drove out to see it on several occa- 
sions.) Opened last June, the Car- 
bide lab mainly services customers, 
showing them how to shape resin 
into various plastics products and 
what production tricks to use. And 
USI’s lab does roughly the same. 

The Baar office will handle more 
than just PE sales. For Distillers has 
been spreading out on other fronts. 

Into metals. Last summer it went 
through a $57.2-million merger with 
Bridgeport Brass Co., a leading pro- 
ducer of nonferrous products from 
pipe to tire valves. “There’s a great 
affinity between metals and _plas- 
tics,” says Bierwirth. In the past 
year Austin R. Zender, Bridgeport’s 
board chairman and chairman of 
Distillers’ executive committee as 
well, has been pushing sales in Eu- 
rope. Bridgeport now has an 80%- 
owned Italian affiliate, a plant under 
way in Northern Ireland, and offices 
at Baar. 

Beyond this, Distillers is diving 
into the polypropylene market. At 
Baar will be the European offices of 
Shorko, Ltd., a company formed 
last year jointly with the Royal 
Dutch/Shell group. Shorko, in turn, 
already has set up a joint company 
in Britain with Metal Box Co. Ltd. 
to produce and sell polypropylene 
film and packaging products. 


IV. Problems of pricing 


Though Baar will be a_ helpful 
crutch for plastics sales, it obviously 
won't—and can’t—bring any calm 
to the whole PE market. 

USI rode into the PE market in 
1955 on the coattails of the govern- 
ment’s antitrust suit against du Pont. 
Under wartime agreement, du Pont 
had exchanged its Nylon patents 
for Imperial Chemical’s PE patents. 
(Union Carbide, meanwhile, had 
been producing PE under its own 
processes.) Following the govern- 
ment’s judgment on du Pont, six U. S. 
companies—Distillers’ USI among 
them—applied for I.C.I. license to 
make PE. But here was the real 
catch: USI was not “authorized” to 
produce PE abroad until 1968. 

When USI began exporting, the 








price was high. There also was little 
spread between the U.S. and Euro. 
pean price—about 41¢ per Ib. here 
vs. 32¢ to 36¢ abroad. USI added 
capacity fast, from 20-million Ib. the 
first year to about 100-million in 195§ 
and now around 300-million Ib. 

Today, the price picture is pretty 
sad. The official domestic price runs 
around 27¢ a Ib. Overseas, it’s even 
worse—15¢, 16¢, 17¢ a lb. or “hardly 
enough to make much money on,’ 
as Coppedge puts it. 

Too many producers. There are 
just too many producers in the game. 
Nine U.S. producers are selling in 
Europe, and two more are about to 
start. Then, add in five producers in 
Britain, six in France, three in West 
Germany, five in Italy. 

Still, in the long-range picture, 
Europe should be a huge plastics 
market to tap. An industry-sponsored 
Arthur D. Little study predicted that 
by 1965 the U.S. will be using over 
2-billion Ib. annually of polyolefins 
(low- and high-density polyethylene 
and polypropylene), Western Eu- 
rope 1.3-billion. But some chemical 
executives already are betting that 
European demand will match the 
U.S. in four years. 

So far, USI—though relying on 
higher-cost exports—has been able 
to challenge European-based _pro- 
ducers. It costs the company nearly 
4¢ more per pound than Union Car- 
bide to deliver to customers because 
of shipping charges and tariffs. But 
the company boasts low-cost PE 
production at its big Tuscola plant, 
thus has enough margin for profits. 

Tariffs. But the Common Market 
and its expected expansion are mak- 
ing some difference in USI’s plans. 
Under the Common Market as it 
works now, the average tariff runs 
to about 16%, but the projected 
rate will rise to 20%. And if Britain 
joins, its relatively low 10% tariff 
will go up. 

In any case, Distillers’ chemical 
sales have been growing. According 
to Bierwirth, this year’s estimated 
$170-million net (minus tax) sales of 
liquor will barely outpace the $150- 
million in chemical and _ fertilizer 
sales. (A big, additional $175-million 
will come from metal products.) But 
to continue boosting PE sales over- 
seas, USI will have to produce 
abroad, rather than simply export. 

Against this backdrop, Bierwirth 
and fellow executives made other 
European calls after the ceremonies 
at Baar. In a zig-zag route, they flew 
to Hanover, West Germany; Lund, 
Sweden; Bergamo, Italy; and finally 
Lisburn, Northern Ireland. This 
week, the team flies back to New 
York to assess what they have seen 
and learned. End 
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Neutrals who are not neutral 





For several centuries, Switzerland has maintained a 
rugged Alpine independence by staying carefully aloof 
from the quarrels that have raged around it in Europe. 
The Swiss have refused to join political and military 
alliances, have agreed only with hesitation to outside 
economic ties, and have limited their attempts to influ- 
ence world affairs to an occasional discreet offer to help 
mediate a dispute. To see that the outside world 
respected their isolation, the Swiss have kept a small 
but tough standing army. 

Switzerland is the classic example of a neutral nation 
and the Swiss, down through the years, have given life 
to the definition of a neutral as one “not engaged on 
either side, lending no active assistance to any bel- 
ligerent . . . taking no part in a contest between others.” 

New brand. Today, however, there’s a new brand of 
neutralism in international affairs. In this world of 
the cold war, it’s markedly different from that practiced 
by Switzerland and, at one time or another, by a few 
other nations, including the U. S. The new version is the 
so-called neutralism of the newly independent nations 
of Asia and Africa, which sometimes refer to them- 
selves as the unaligned or uncommitted nations. 

Each of these new neutrals practices a_ slightly 
different style of neutralism. But there are common 
denominators. The new neutrals generally shun mili- 
tary alliances with the Western or Communist powers 
but often take military aid from both. Many have politi- 
cal ties with both sides, either formal or informal. 
Most have economic agreements with both blocs and 
almost all receive some form of economic assistance. 
And in perhaps the greatest deviation from traditional 
neutrality, these newcomers try to exert as much influ- 
ence as possible in world affairs. 

Classic stance. The practice of today’s neutralism 
differs essentially from that of traditional neutrality in 
the degree of a nation’s involvement in the international 
arena. The classic neutral made every attempt to re- 
main isolated from power politics. In comparison, the 
new neutrals have thrown themselves full force into 
the fray. Evidently all that is required of the new 
neutral is to refrain from making solid political or 
military commitments to either side. Otherwise, he is 
free to maneuver between the two opposing blocs, often 
playing one against the other to his own advantage. 

Until now, the U.S. has assumed that these neutrals, 
if intelligently and sympathetically cultivated, would 
throw their moral and political support behind the 
Western nations in most cold war issues. Washington 
reasoned that the neutrals would speak out in public 
forums in favor of the Western stance because their 
values and objectives more nearly approximate those 
of the West than those of the Communists. Or, at least, 
the neutrals would refrain from taking sides openly. 

Criticism of U.S. Recent events have pointedly dis- 
proved this thesis. The neutrals have quite clearly been 
disposed in favor of the Communists. They looked the 
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other way when the Russians resumed nuclear testing; 
they uttered no protest when the Soviets walled up the 
East Berliners; they have been reluctant to buck the 
Soviets in the U.N. on the question of naming a new 
Secretary General. Moreover, it has become increas- 
ingly fashionable among the neutrals to criticize the 
U.S. and to blame it one way or another for the greater 
share of the world’s troubles. 

Undoubtedly, each neutral nation has its own reasons 
for acting as it does. But almost all of them hold com- 
mon views that differ from our own on what issues are 
important in world affairs, on the nature of Commu- 
nism, and on how to react to Russian power. 

The U.S. and its allies see the East-West struggle 
between the democracies and the Communists as the 
basic and most important of international problems. All 
issues ultimately turn on our anxiety to preserve our 
political, economic, and social institutions and to pre- 
vent the onrush of Russian conquest. 

Colonialism. In contrast, the neutrals see the world in 
what might be called North-South terms, in which the 
northern nations of Europe and North America domi- 
nate the nations in the southern half of the world. These 
southern nations are more concerned with eradicating 
the racial discrimination and vestiges of colonialism of 
the northern nations and in getting help for economic 
development than in meeting the new imperialism of 
Soviet Russia, which they see, if at all, only on a far 
distant horizon. 

Secondly, the West looks upon Communism as a con- 
spiracy aimed at world conquest. Having been through 
the social and economic revolutions of the 19th and 
early 20th Centuries, we have no use for the economic 
dogmas of Marx. The Communists, however, parade 
their doctrine as a movement of social protest, reform, 
and progress, which has great appeal to the leaders of 
the neutrals’ underdeveloped areas. They see in the 
Russian experience a quick way to build an industrial 
economy and gain its material benefits. 

Lastly, the neutrals respond sensitively to the appli- 
cation of Russian power. The West, fearing that a 
head-on collision with Soviet power could lead to a 
nuclear holocaust, has restrained the use of its power. 
But the Communists have brandished theirs at will. 

Reaction to power. The neutrals, seeing who exer- 
cizes greater power, fall in line with the Russians more 
often than with the West. The neutrals have little real 
power of their own and thus appear to appease the 
Communists, possibly in the misguided hope that the 
Soviets, in their drive to conquer the West, will let 
them alone. 

In this cross-current, the West has begun to recog- 
nize the aspirations of the neutrals and is coming to 
their aid. But the recurrent demonstrations of Russian 
power will continue to undermine Western efforts, un- 
less the West, too, is willing to exert its considerable 
power. 
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Armco’s investigation of metal phenomena lays the groundwork for 
applied research that results in new and improved Armco Steels. me Ger 
This Steelmark indicates that a product 
is made of modern, dependable steel. 

Ord 

196 
: . 7 tims 
135 Armco ideas await patent action bel 
T 

Research and development have been the history of Armco Steel Corporation. More abo 
than 50 years ago, Armco established the first research department in the steel industry Inst 
and the results speak for themselves . . . a continuing stream of new steels, steel prod- shor 
ucts, and new processing facilities. sia 

Patent activity is a good measurement of research results, qualitatively and quantita- a 
tively. Today, Armco has 135 patent applications pending in this country and hundreds 
more in other countries of the free world. 

The men and women of Armco plan to be the source of an ever-increasing number Me: 
of ideas for new steels and ways to use them to best advantage. Armco Steel Corporation, for 
General Offices, Middletown, Ohio. 

NEW STEELS ARE BORN AT ARMCO . 
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In business abroad 


British balance of payments 
improves but is still in the red 


Britain's balance of payments for the first six months 
of 1961 showed some improvement over last year but 
remained in the red. 

On current account, the deficit fell to $232.4-million 
from $263.2-million in the first half of 1960 and $786- 
million in the second half. Of the total deficit, $190.4- 
million occurred in the first quarter. Higher exports 
and lower imports reduced the visible trade deficit to 
$302.4-million from $406-million in the first half and 
$714-million in the second half of 1960. But the invisi- 
ble earnings surplus was again small, totaling only 
$70-million, compared with $137.2-million and $28- 
million in the two halves of last year. 

On current and long-term capital accounts together, 
there was a deficit of $361.2-million. The capital 
account deficit alone was only $128.8-million. If it had 
not been for Ford Motor Co.’s purchase of its British 
subsidiary [BWM Nov.19’60,p50] for $364-million, and a 
West German debt payment of $126-million, net long- 
term capital outflow would have risen to $616-million, 
compared with the 1960 figure of $386.4-million. This 
reflects both more U.K. investment abroad and less 
foreign private investment in Britain. 


New orders in August lagged behind West 
German output for first month since 1958 


Orders received by West German industry in August, 
1961, were 5% below production rates. This is the first 
time since 1958 that incoming orders have dropped 
below production levels. 

Throughout 1960, incoming orders averaged 8% 
above output, according to the West Germany Industry 
institute. During the first half of 1961, the boom 
showed distinct signs of weakening but new orders 
still averaged 4% better than production. The margin 
narrowed to 2% in July and then dropped sharply to 
minus 5% in August. 


Mexico seeks $350-million U. S. loan 
for development of Yucatan 


Mexico is negotiating with the U.S. for a $350-million 
loan to cover an array of projects in the Yucatan penin- 
sula. 

The $350-million will be divided up among several 
lending institutions but will funnel through the Inter- 
American Development Bank (IADB) and the Interna- 
tional Development Assn., the World Bank’s long-term, 
low-interest lending offshoot. 

Projects under consideration include a network of 
roads (mainly farm-to-market), irrigation, and housing. 
Yucatan and the neighboring Tehuantepec isthmus 
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are two potentially rich areas that the Mexicans have 
been trying to-unlock for years. Lack of communica- 
tions with the rest of the country has been the big 
drawback to developing Yucatan’s tempting oil and gas 
reserves, non-metallic ores, and agricultural lands. 

If this loan goes through, Mexico will have rounded 
up more than half a billion dollars in aid money within 
the past three months. In August, it got $90-million 
from the Export-Import Bank for imports of capital 
machinery. At the same time, it got another $90-million 
from the International Monetary Fund for a standby 
credit. It also picked up $13-million from IADB for 
irrigation projects in the north. 


French economists unveil goals 
of new four-year development plan 


France this week unveiled the general outline for its 
fourth Four-Year Plan for economic development. 

Slated to run from 1962 through 1965, the plan calls 
for a 5.5% annual growth rate in gross national prod- 
uct, about 1% per year above what it has been in the 
past few years. Moreover, business investment is slated 
to go up 30% over the four-year period, while consump- 
tion is to rise 23%. 

Main emphasis of the plan, however, centers on 
social investment—such as roads, schools, and hospitals. 
This will increase by 50% over the next four years. 

French planners admit that their projections are 
based on several important “ifs.” One is the end of the 
Algerian conflict. Another, perhaps more important, 
assumes that the European Economic Community's 
(EEC) proposed common agricultural policy will permit 
substantial increases in French farm exports. But even 
if these situations fail to materialize, the French are 
convinced their system of setting economic and social 
goals is valid. If nothing else, it shows the average 
Frenchman what sort of future he’s working toward. 

The economic plan was put together on a consulting 
basis by government, industry, and labor. 


Business abroad briefs 


Panair do Brasil this week ordered four Caravelles, the 
French twin-engined medium-range jets, for delivery 
next spring. The South American company also took 
ceptions on two additional planes. This new order brings 
Sud Aviation’s Caravelle backlog to 146 firm orders 
plus 50 options. 


Whitehall’s plans to set up a National Economic Devel- 
opment Council [Billi Sep.9'61,p47] for economic plan- 
ning received a welcome nod from British business this 
week, despite earlier reticence. The change came after 
a meeting between the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and U.K. business leaders. Whitehall’s next step is to 
try to win over labor. If overtures prove successful, the 
council should be in existence by yearend. 
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MACHINE IT FOR LESS / CINCINNATI 


Cintimatic drill brings tape control to a 7-man shop 


You don’t have to be a giant to 
gain big savings through numeri- 
cal control. A small, seven-man 
shop located on the eastern sea- 
board has demonstrated this fact 
over and over with a recently 
installed Cintimatic Drilling 
Machine. 

Numerically controlled with 
tape programming, the new unit 
permits high production while 


maintaining positioning accuracy 
with uniform tolerances. It also 
eliminates the need for costly drill- 
ing jigs and minimizes set up time. 
What is more, reliability of the 
ACRAMATIC control permits 
use of Cintimatic Drilling Ma- 
chines in any shop—even those 
which do not have a high level of 
electrical maintenance. 
Cintimatic Drilling Machines 


may prove to be your answer to 
fast-production job-lot drilling 
needs. Base price: $14,500, com- 
plete, including ACRAMATIC 
Control. Price subject to change 
without notice. 

Write for complete details and 
specifications. Cincinnati Lathe & 
Tool Company, subsidiary of ‘The 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 


CINCINNATI 
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Ford’s Malcolm L. Denise, vice president-industrial rela- 
tions, told reporters UAW’s strike was ending . . . 


LABOR 


. . . UAW's Pres. Walter Reuther told newsmen they had 
a new target company to watch, the Chrysler Corp. 


UAW turns its guns on Chrysler 


With national strike against Ford ended, Reuther girds for 
struggle with last of the Big Three. He’s dead set 
against tightening work standards that could mean lost jobs 


Now it’s Chrysler’s turn. 

The automobile industry and the 
United Auto Workers this week are 
three-fifths of the way through nego- 
tiations for new labor contracts at 
the five major auto companies. 

Over last weekend, the union’s 
executive board approved the end 
of the national strike against Ford 
Motor Co., although it permitted 
two locals to stay out until they 
reached agreement on plant matters. 

Chrysler Corp. is UAW’s next 
target. Studebaker-Packard Corp.'s 
contract does not expire until next 
month, and the union’s top negotia- 
tors have been too intent so far on 
getting a fat package from the big- 
ger producers to devote any time to 
the South Bend (Ind.) company. 

Ticklish angles. The auto union is 
facing unusually ticklish problems in 
its bargaining with Chrysler. 

For one thing, Chrysler and UAW 
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have a long history of mutual ill will. 
This makes more critical than ever 
the union’s feeling—demonstrated 
during the arguments over the relief 
time issue in negotiations at General 
Motors Corp. and at Ford—that any 
tightening of work standards should 
be resisted. 

Any move to tighten work stand- 
ards automatically means a “speed- 
up” to Chrysler locals, conscious 
that their membership has been more 
than cut in half in about six years. 

UAW Pres. Walter Reuther struck 
the union’s keynote at Chrysler some 
months ago when he said that Chrys- 
ler’s problem was “incompetence in 
depth” in its management. Reuther 
and other UAW officials have said 
they were not going to lett UAW 
members be the victims of Chrysler’s 
management instability. 

Reuther steps in. After a day-long 
conference on Monday with union 


leaders in the Chrysler negotiations, 
Reuther on Tuesday took personal 
charge of the bargaining. Before set- 
ting a deadline at Chrysler, in the 
form of a strike date, Reuther wanted 
to test the company’s willingness to 
give the same economic package as 
GM and Ford gave and to grant 
greater relief time and union repre- 
sentation. 

This latter demand, which also 
was a stickler at Ford, means simply 
that the union wants the company 
to pay for more men to work for the 
union in the plants. In negotiations 
three years ago, Chrysler succeeded 
in reducing the number of union rep- 
resentatives, which had been higher 
than at GM and Ford. 

New AMC vote. Otherwise, 
UAW’s bargaining troubles—except 
for what it may run into at Stude- 
baker—are largely behind the union. 
It had contract clean-up problems 
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Two tapes are 
better than one! 


automation 
from one tape 


This is the Friden Add-Punch®, 
Model ACPT. Like any conven- 
tional adding machine, it produces 
a conventional paper tape estab- 
lishing control totals. 


But there on the left of the ma- 
chine it also records complete or 
selected data on a punched paper 
tape: the extra tape that turns 
addition into automation. 


Why? So you can automate your 
data work right where a great deal 
of data work starts—at the adding 
machine level. 


If yours is a large company, use 
the tape for automatic conversion 
to punched cards. (No key punch- 
ing or verifying is necessary.) Or 
you can use it for direct input into 
your computer. 


If yours is a small company, call 
in a service bureau to process the 
tape and prepare reports. 


LABOR) 


addition 
from the other! 


It’s usually a low-cost service. 


The Friden Add-Punch is simple 
to use, and yet handles a wide 
variety of statistical and account- 
ing jobs. It is built to take the 
constant use of a busy staff, year 
after year. 


Call in a Friden Systems man. He 
will show you how to reap the 
benefits of Add-Punch automa- 
tion. Or write: Friden, Inc., San 
Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: 
automation so hand-in-hand with 
practicality there can be no other 
word for it. 


Iriden 


Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout the U.S. and World 





at both American Motors and Ford 
but apparently got them out of the 
way fairly easily. 

Members of the largest of four 
UAW locals in American Motors 
plants—at Kenosha, Wis.—voted to 
reject the newly negotiated AMC- 
UAW progress-sharing contract by 
a vote of 1,507 to 1,444. But fewer 
than a quarter of the local’s member- 
ship voted in the election that was 
held on a Sunday that featured 
World Series and Green Bay Packer 
telecasts. 

The three other locals had ap- 
proved the contract by a total vote 
of 4,060 to 2,840. UAW’s executive 
board debated declaring the prog- 
ress-sharing program approved by a 
four-local majority vote. But rather 
than leave the Kenosha rejection 
standing on the records, it ordered 
a new election. The turnout for the 
first was too small to be really repre- 
sentative, the board ruled. 

UAW has sent staff representa- 
tives into Kenosha to whip up senti- 
ment for its “groundbreaking” con- 
tract. It expects approval “in a 
shoo-in” the second go-round. Mean- 
while, the contract is considered to 
be still valid. 

The Ford problem. At Ford, the 
problem was the familiar and well- 
nigh irreconcilable question of out- 
side contracting. 

For several years militant tool and 
die workers in Ford’s River Rouge 
plant have been protesting that some 
of their members are laid off while 
the company buys tool and die work 
at outside shops. 

A new complaint has been added 
recently—that Ford is buying abroad 
tools and components for a new 
small car that might be assembled 
in the Rouge. 

Ford firmly stated in a letter to 
the union that “the company cannot 
agree to any conditions on its right 
to make make-or-buy decisions.” The 
result was a demonstration by out- 
raged Rouge tool men outside the 
hotel room where negotiations were 
taking place. This did not bring any 
change in the letter, nor did a strike 
at the Rouge by tool and die work- 
ers. They were ordered to return to 
work by the union’s headquarters, 
and Ford began to move back to full 
production. 

The settlement. Ford’s settlement 
with UAW came after two weeks of 
strike idleness for the company’s 
120,000 production workers—and the 
loss of nearly 100,000 cars, about the 
same number GM lost during its 
strike [BM Oct.14’61,p38]. 

The terms are similar to those in 
the GM contract, with just an addi- 
tional touch of “sweetening” [BI 


Oct.7’61,p40]. End 
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On Manhattan Island the only way to build is up. But Chase 
Manhattan’s new building has made a significant break in the can- 
yon-like pattern of downtown Manhattan. This was achieved by 
devoting 70 per cent of the two-block site to an open plaza. Main 
attraction of the plaza is a sunken garden. At 813 feet, the building 
is the sixth tallest structure in the world. There are sixty floors, 
five underground working levels and office space for approximately 
15,000 people. Architects are Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. 


The Value 
of the Architect 


He seeks a finer balance 
between tradition and individualism 


The professional architect does not flaunt tradition, but neither 
does he surrender to meaningless conformity. Two fine illus- 
trations are seen in the Chase Manhattan Bank Building and 
the Wappinger Falls, New York residence of Dr. and Mrs. 
William Abruzzi. 

From the beginning, it was recognized that the Chase 
Manhattan’s new building would be a skyscraper in the best 
New York City tradition. The question was: how to avoid being 
just another skyscraper? The answer: a large, beautiful open 
plaza, which serves as inspiration for future buildings in the area. 

At Wappinger Falls, Dr. and Mrs. Abruzzi built their unique 
*‘H-shaped” residence. This deviation from usual floor plans is 
an excellent example of knowing when to depart from the 
traditional to serve best the needs of a particular client. 

Both of these examples emphasize the wisdom of calling an 
architect early in the planning stage when you are thinking of 
building or remodeling. 

This page is published in the interest of all who are consider- 
ing construction, that they may experience the advantage of 
professional advice—of both an architectural and an engi- 
neering nature. 

Honeywell contributes to this effort by producing fine auto- 
matic control systems for heating, ventilating, and air con- 
ditioning in homes, schools, hospitals, stores, apartments, 
office buildings, restaurants, hotels, and motels, and for in- 
dustrial processing. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 


























Provide privacy without isolation were Dr. and Mrs. Abruzzi’s 
instructions to architect Jay Fleishman. The Abruzzis wanted a 
residence that offered the two family groups (adults and children) 
their own private areas for play, entertaining or sleeping, without 
disturbing the others. The final result exhibits ingenuity both inside , 
and out. A distinctive profile was given the residence by using con- 
cave beams. The beams are spanned by 4-in. red cedar planking, 
which forms roof and ceiling and overhangs the house on all sides. 

















AFL-CIO faces new showdown 


Executive council sharpens issues but accomplishes nothing 
that would forestall clashes at convention in December 


No solution was found to jurisdictional conflicts or to the 
problem of overcoming inertia in organizing drives 


Potentially still hotter arguments might well develop over 
racial bias and the issue of James Hoffa’s Teamsters 


The policymaking executive council 
of AFL-CIO acted last week in two 
areas that are critical for the federa- 
tion—on a changed policy toward 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and in an internal civil 
rights dispute. However, the council 
failed to make final decisions to re- 
solve these and other problems 

As a result, the biennial conven- 
tion of AFL-CIO’s 130-odd unions, 
with 12.6-million members, faces 
floor controversy this December. 
Cracks in the walls of the House of 
Labor may show more baldly than 
ever. They may be widened. 

Goals are distant. The federation 
does not appear in any immediate 
danger. On the other hand, the unity 
and resumed progress that AFL- 
CIO’s top leaders want so urgently 
are still a long way off. 

The council meeting, held in a 
midtown New York hotel last week, 
hardly advanced the federation to- 
ward either goal. As before in the 
merged labor organization’s six year 
history, the strong and centralized 
direction of George Meany, as AFL- 
CIO president, held disputes in 
check. But even Meany was unable 
to produce a way to roll the unwieldy 
federation forward again after its 
years of inertia. 

After the council meetings, a num- 
ber of members of the 29-man board 
said that their past criticism of “tem- 
porizing’ by AFL-CIO “unfortu- 
nately still stands.” 

The critics insist that the federa- 
tion, to survive, must do more in- 
tensive organizing, apply more eco- 
nomic and social pressure, and 
engage in more insistent political 
and legislative activities. 

For too long, they complain, AFL- 
CIO hasn’t shown “real progress in 
any area” —and, they say, if present 
plans are an indication, it isn't likely 
to. 

Council actions. The council met 
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with a number of problems on its 
agenda, all perennial stumbling 
blocks to AFL-CIO progress. These 
included organizing conflicts, juris- 
dictional feuding, relations with the 
Teamsters under James R. Hoffa, 
and charges of racial bias in the 
labor movement. 

There is general agreement in 
AFL-CIO that these must be cleared 
away—or greatly minimized—before 
the federation can concentrate on 
reaching its goal of a stronger, more 
effective union movement. But no 
matter how easy it is to agree on 
that, so far it has been impossible to 
get a full and workable agreement 
on how it is to be done. 

This continued true at the 
quarterly council meeting last week. 

Organizing. The council and AFL- 
CIO’s general board of officers of 
affiliated unions heard discouraging 
reports on organizing and agreed the 
federation and its affiliates must do 
much more. But after a meeting that 
sought to whip up new organizing 
fervor, Meany conceded that there 
is no prospect yet for real gains and 
said that the organizing problem 
must be tackled again at the coming 
convention. 

AFL-CIO says its difficulties lie 
most of all in the fact that, under its 
present policies, it cannot organize 
where there are rival jurisdictional 
claims by two or more of its affiliates. 
It will try to work out some new 
formula for doing this by December. 
However, some critics contend that 
this alone hardly would be enough; 
they demand more money and man- 
power from the federation for “mas- 
sive” drives. 

Job disputes. The council made no 
progress whatever toward settling 
the long and dangerous dispute be- 
tween AFL-CIO’s craft and indus- 
trial unions. Albert J. Hayes, presi- 
dent of the International Assn. of 
Machinists and AFL-CIO vice-presi- 





dent and council member, reported 
that a revised formula for deciding 
plant job jurisdictions had been re- 
jected by building trades unions. 

The Hayes plan was similar to 
one that he advanced several times 
before and that was rejected by the 
crafts because its final step would 
be arbitration—“entirely unsatis- 
factory,” the crafts contend. 

According to Meany, “a_ little 
progress has been made—although 
I don’t want to be too optimistic . .. 
I’m hopeful, that’s all.” Hayes will 
meet again with the crafts and indus- 
trial unions in the next two months. 
The acid test may come at the De- 
cember convention. AFL-CIO’s con- 
vention in 1959 thought it had the 
jurisdictional issue settled. Many of 
labor’s leaders are increasingly im- 
patient at the delays, quarterly since 
then. 

Color line. The council rejected 
complaints and criticisms of its 
policy toward Negro unionists. A 
sharply worded statement took a 
council member, A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the 8,000-member Broth- 
erhood of Sleeping Car Porters, to 
task for his tactics. Randolph hasn't 
“looked for cooperation, just for 
propaganda,” Meany said, adding 
that the Negro leader has stayed 
“too close to militant groups” and 
not close enough to the AFL-CIO 
leadership. 

The sharp attack on Randolph was 
an unusual one in the council, and it 
had the somewhat surprising sup- 
port of a number of members who 
usually agree with Randolph that 
AFL-CIO hasn’t done all that it 
might to insure full rights for Negro 
workers and unionists. The reason 
for the unanimity seemed to be that 
Randolph’s criticism was interpreted 
in the council as unjustly directed 
against Meany—not against offend- 
ing AFL-CIO affiliates, mostly in the 
crafts. 

Randolph will renew his criticism 
at the convention, and the labor civil 
rights issue could lead to a floor 
fight there. 

The Teamsters. The council re- 
solved—temporarily, at least—the 
problem of relations between AFL- 
CIO and the Teamsters by a cau- 
tious decision to grant federal char- 
ters to any “clean” IBT local that 
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Blued steel that minimizes the problem of rust is being speci- 

p FE fied by more and more Republic Container customers. This 
? steel is especially desirable for lacquer-lined containers, but is 

also used to advantage in plain or decorated drums and pails. 


Blued steel gives you better surface characteristics for coating 
inside and out. 


Second point is Republic’s new lacquering process. To 
eliminate the effects of air turbulence or drafts, special equip- 
ment sets up an electrostatic field within the drum. Lacquer 
mist from a high speed distribution head is uniformly attracted 
over the entire drum interior. You are assured positive lacquer- 
ing in corners and recesses, and at no extra cost. 

The complete Republic line offers sizes, gages, heads, hoops, 
threaded openings, and finishes (paint, galvanizing, or tinning) 
to meet your exact requirements. Drums are produced in 
55-, 30-, 20-, and 15-gallon sizes. ENDURO® Stainless Steel 
Drums and 11%” tight head or lug cover pails are also available. 

One of the world’s largest manufacturers of drums and pails, 
Re>ublic offers complete printing, lithographic, and design 
facilities. For quotes, call your nearest Republic sales office or 
contact Container Division headquartersin Niles, ___-. are: 
Ohio (OLympic 2-2521). For a free copy of | 
Republic’s 16-page Container Catalog, clip and so . | 
mail the coupon below. j t ag 

v 





REPUBLIC CONTAINER CATALOG lists types, sizes, and features. 
Mail the coupon for your free copy. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL 


REPUBLIC HAS THE FEEL FOR MODERN STEEL 





REPUBLIC 
Coal 
Chemicals 





LET REPUBLIC HELP YOU with locker plan- FOR STRONGER, SAFER FRAMING, replace ordi- FOR CONSISTENT QUALITY, investigate 
ning, and relieve you of responsibility nary building materials with Republic's easy to Republic Coal Chemicals: Benzol, Tolvol, 
for installation. Republic’s quality steel use METAL LUMBER®. Ideal for dozens of applica- Xylol, Crude Naphthalene, and Sulphate 


lockers are competitively priced, yet are _tions. Simply measure, cut, and assemble. of Ammonia—ready for prompt shipment 
unique in their array of features. Avail- Slotted angle pattern speeds erection, reduces from Massillon, Cleveland, Youngstown, 
able with popular locking devices. time and material costs. Available in two gages, and Warren, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; 
Bonderizing assures long-lasting beauty. two widths, standard bundles of 10- or 12-foot Birmingham and Gadsden, Alabama. 
For complete information, mail coupon. lengths. Send for brochure. Mail coupon for further information. 


Please send me Republic’s Container Catalog 
I would also like more information on: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 0 New Blue Steel used in Republic Containers [1 Electrostatically Lined Drums 
DEPT. BW-2434-A O Lockers [METAL LUMBER  [ Coal Chemicals 














1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING Name Title 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO Company 
Address 








City. Zone. State. 








| RULE OF BUSINESS: To justify the 
| purchase of any equipment, weigh 
its benefits against its cost. CON- 
| CLUSION: The sooner an investment 
| pays for itself, the greater its value. 
| LIMITING FACTOR: Equipment must 
be durable; must deliver satisfactory 
| performance. FACT: AEROTRON FM 
| Mobile Radio costs much less than 
Other high performance systems; yet 
no other equipment can do your job 


be 





; 
v the value 


Radio 


ARITHMETIC 


better. PROOF: Major businesses 
around the world use AEROTRON FM 
RADIO exclusively. For descriptive 
literature on AEROTRON’s complete 
line of mobile FM* radio, tear out this 
ad, clip to your letterhead, mail to: 





AZ ROTRON 


ws 


AERONAUTICAL ELECTRONICS, INC. ¢ P. 0. BOX 6527 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA © TELEPHONE TE 4-7381 KNOT CITIZENS BANC 





















When an executive thinks about his own Group 
insurance, he wants Mutual Benefit Life. Simple 
reason: with taxes what they are today a Group life 
policy from Mutual Benefit Life can do wonders for 
executive peace of mind. Because—all six settlement 
options from our famous individual policy are avail- 
able in our Group life policy. This is a significant 
benefit for an executive who has a substantial 
amount of Group life insurance on his own life. 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY - NEWARK, NEW JERSEY - SINCE 1845 
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secedes, but without any overt 
moves to raid the powerful Team- 
sters or to encourage breakaways. 

According to Meany, “about 100” 
Teamsters locals that are unhappy 
with Hoffa’s leadership have applied 
in the past year for federal charters 
(direct affiliation with AFL-CIO, not 
with an _ affiliated international), 
many of them in the last two months. 
Altogether, the Teamsters union has 
889 locals with a claimed 1.6-million 
members. 

Presumably, most of the 100 are 
small. Many of the applications may 
have been by minorities unable to 
swing their locals from the IBT; 
Meany conceded last week that no 
applications had been verified. So 
the action by AFL-CIO isn’t likely 
to lead to any massive shift from the 
IBT. Indeed, there may be few—if 
any at all—by December. 

Meanwhile, those who want a new 
union set up to fight the Teamsters 
[Bi Oct.7’61,p99] and those who 
want Hoffa and the IBT taken back 
into AFL-CIO [BM Oct.14’61,p53] 
plan convention fights for more de- 
cisive action on the Teamsters issue. 
Those favoring readmission, particu- 
larly, predict “a much friendlier 
reception” for their pro-Hoffa reso- 
lution in Miami Beach. 

Keys to future. Whether they can 
find support enough for a strong— 
if not a winning—fight there may 
depend on the United Auto Workers 
and the United Steelworkers, among 
the industrial unions, and on the 
position of the craft unions. 

Discussions reportedly have been 
held—at least at lower levels—be- 
tween UAW and Teamsters commit- 
tees and between representatives of 
USW and IBT. Just a few days ago, 
a UAW official conceded that “mu- 
tual interests are still being ex- 
plored.” However, UAW’s Pres. 
Walter Reuther said in July, “under 
no circumstances would I be willing 
to take the Teamsters back carte 
blanche,” although he feels AFL- 
CIO’s codes “aren’t being applied 
impartially.” 

The United Steelworkers wants 
Hoffa’s support in a number of jur- 
isdictional disputes. Its executive 
board has opened the way to USW 
support for IBT’s return to AFL- 
CIO. 

Meanwhile, a “readmit the Team- 
sters” move is noticeable in local 
and state building trades councils 
all through the country—in part 
spurred by IBT through its continu- 
ing and strong contacts with con- 
struction unions on lower levels. 

It’s hardly likely that the conven- 
tion this fall will go any further than 
the council on the Teamsters ques- 
tion—but a floor fight is likely. End 
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Hoffa clashes anew 


with Senate probers 


At hearings called by Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
the Teamsters’ president defends alliances 
with West Coast longshoremen’s union and with smelter workers 


“This is the phoniest of the whole 
lot,” snapped James R. Hoffa as he 
strode into the familiar surroundings 
of the Senate caucus hearing room 
last week to face Congressional 
probers. This time—unlike his score 
of previous visits—he faced the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee 
and the subject was not corruption 
but Communism. 

The truckers’ union president was 
called on the carpet to answer ques- 
tions about International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters alliances with 
two unions the committee labeled 
as Communist-dominated—Harry 
Bridges’ International Longshore- 
men’s & Warehousemen’s Union on 
the West Coast and the Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers. 

When the three-hour hearing had 
ended in a rash of charges and 
counter-charges between the wit- 
ness and the committee members, 
Hoffa had admitted the pacts with 
the leftwing unions and defended his 
right to maintain them “because the 
government also recognizes these 
unions as proper bargaining agents.” 

But he had stoutly denied that he 
is tolerating—or is willing to toler- 
ate—Communism in any form in the 
Teamsters. 

“Hoffa is no Communist. Hoffa 
fights Communism. I defy anyone 
to prove that Hoffa is a Communist,” 
he said, bristling. 

He said the IBT has barred Com- 
munists as members since 1935. 

“There has yet to be a work stop- 
page caused by Teamsters members 
at any missile site,’ Hoffa told the 
subcommittee. 

Although no one mentioned Team- 
sters corruption, the committee hear- 
ings matched the tone of Hoffa’s 
other appearances before Sen. John 
L. McClellan’s Senate racketeering 
investigations committee. McClel- 
lan, this time, sat as a subcommittee 
member, and once again battled ver- 
bally with the Teamsters official. 

Uncertain outcome. The hearing 
ended in uncertainty not only about 
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who won (Hoffa and his aides left 
smiling), but also about where the 
subcommittee would go from here. 
Hoffa snapped that he planned to 
continue his relationships with the 
two unions through the pacts he de- 
scribed as agreements covering joint 
organizing, bargaining, and mutual 
aid. 

He agreed, under questioning by 
a subcommittee member, Sen. Ken- 
neth B. Keating (R-N.Y.), to break 
off his agreement with Mine-Mill if 
the government proves its leaders 
are Communists. He conceded that 
nine of its officials had been con- 
victed of filing false non-Communist 
affidavits, but noted these convic- 
tions were on appeal “and I’ve gone 
through that myself.” If they finally 
are convicted, he said, he would can- 
cel the agreement. 

“I don’t know if they’re Commu- 
nists or not,” Hoffa repeated under 
probing by Committee Counsel J. G. 
Sourwine. “If there’s any question 
about this, the U.S. government 
ought to reject” their right to repre- 
sent their members in dealing with 
employers. 

He was obviously annoyed by a 
question, “Do you think these agree- 
ments .. . these alliances are in the 
best interests of your members?” 

With television cameras directed 
on him, grinding out film footage, 
Hoffa searched through a sheath of 
papers before him on the table. He 
found one and read it, frowning. 

“Yes,” he said, biting off the word. 

Clash with McClellan. Hoffa, 
seated next to his counsel, Edward 
Bennett Williams, was  snappish 
from the start and provided a brief 
flurry with McClellan when he de- 
clared that his pacts were legal and 
he had a right to meet with anybody 
—“Harry Bridges or Sen. McClel- 
lan, as a comparison.” 

McClellan fired back: “If you want 
a quarrel with me, I'll let you have 
one. I don’t intend to take any 
abuse.” 

The committee’s questions did not 


with two leftwing unions. 


go into recent reports that the Com- 
munists are trying to infiltrate the 
IBT—“If you have positive proof 
you ought to give it to the Teamsters 
union,” Hoffa said. He added that 
his union pacts were designed not 
only to help the unions in collective 
bargaining but to avoid jurisdictional 
disputes and strikes. 

The agreements are similar to “a 
number” the union has with AFL- 
CIO unions, he said, adding, “They 
are no more and no less, and only 
‘red baiters’ can find anything wrong 
with them.” 

No change of heart. A 1958 Hoffa 
statement was read by Sourwine to 
the effect that if “Communist unions 
ever get an influence in transporta- 
tion unions, freedom will salies a 
staggering blow.” 

“Do you still feel the same way?” 
asked Sourwine. 

“You can just bet,” Hoffa replied. 

MMSW defends pacts. Mine-Mill 
also defended the alliance with the 
IBT in a statement to the subcom- 
mittee. There was “obviously noth- 
ing secret about it,” John Clark, 
president of the nonferrous miners’ 
union said. 

The testimony apparently did not 
ease official worries about the pos- 
sibility of an alliance in the making 
between labor hoodlums, racketeers, 
and underworld figures and Com- 
munists. Sen McClellan warned re- 
cently that such an alliance could 
“menace the security and well 
being” of the country. End 
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Teamsters’ boss Hoffa testified on ties 


























































In labor 


British building workers back on job; 
tea break issues to be settled locally 


Most building workers throughout Great Britain were 
back at work this week as a result of an agreement 
between the National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers and labor’s National Federation of Building 
Trade Operatives in a tea break dispute. 

Contractors sought relief from time lost in tea breaks; 
the union federation barred changes in existing arrange- 
ments [BI!/ Oct.14’61,p47]. The dispute led to a rash of 
protest strikes involving thousands of workers. 

The walkouts were ended through a compromise that 
will leave settlement of the formal tea break issue to the 
employer and workers on each site. Neither employer 
nor unions may interfere with tea breaks agreed on 
before by both sides. Neither may claim or enforce un- 
paid tea breaks where there are none now. 

If the parties agree on any site that the taking of tea 
is to be allowed informally, without a break in pro- 
duction, workers are committed by the agreement to 
avoid abuses of their on-the-job tea privilege. 


West Coast ship officers settle 
their strike on arbitrators’ terms 


A 14-day strike that tied up 44 West Coast ships ended 
last week with a three-year contract between the Pacific 
Maritime Assn. and the Masters, Mates & Pilots. The 
terms followed those proposed by a special government 
panel and were shepherded through final negotiations 
by Under Secy. of Labor Willard Wirtz. 

The union won an 11% increase in wages and benefits, 
five days vacation a year for casual workers who had no 
paid vacation time before, and an increase in vacations 
of ships’ masters from 70 to 90 days a year. 

Perhaps more important for the MMP, shipowners 
agreed to hire men directly from the union hall instead 
of hiring extra help on an “on call” basis. The union 
expects the new hiring policy to spread work among its 
idle members. 

Employers estimate the new contract will add $1-mil- 
lion a year to their costs. 

Both sides agreed to negotiate further on pension 
plan changes and on an automation fund. 


Subcontracting rights, status of engineers 
cause bitter strike at IT&T laboratories 


Two issues of current and growing importance—man- 
agement’s right to subcontract work and engineers’ 
special status under a union contract—have triggered 
a bitter strike at International Telephone & Telegraph 
Federal Laboratories in Nutley and Belleville, N. J. 

ITT wants to remove a long-standing contract clause 
requiring it to call back subcontracted work and cancel 
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overtime in a job classification if unemployment in that 
classification rises above 5%. It also wants the right to 
lay off engineers according to the specialized work they 
may be doing rather than by ordinary seniority, as now. 

Local 400 of the International Union of Electrical 
Workers, which represents the laboratories’ 1,500 
production, clerical, and technical workers—including 
450 engineers—has been out on strike since Oct. 2. 

Company spokesmen note that IUE Local 1703, 
which represents ITT Federal Laboratories workers in 
nearby Clifton, dropped the subcontracting clause last 
year. The Clifton laboratory was struck for 16 weeks 
in 1957. 


Strike at two atomic plants averted 
after urgent White House appeal 


A strike by thousands of hourly paid atomic workers was 
averted at Oak Ridge (Tenn.) and Paducah (Ky.) opera- 
tions of the Union Carbide Nuclear Co. last weekend, 
after a personal appeal by Pres. Kennedy for a settle- 
ment or a 10-day contract extension. 

The President stressed the urgency of maintaining 
uninterrupted operations in personal telephone calls 
to the parties. His appeal brought quick results. 

The Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers reached an 
agreement with the company on a three-year contract 
for an 8¢-an-hour raise this year and 8¢ more in 1962, 
plus “fringe” increases. The QCAW represents 1,500 
workers at the Oak Ridge gaseous diffusion plant and 
nearly 1,000 at a second company plant in Paducah. 

The Atomic Trades & Labor Council agreed to extend 
contracts covering 4,500 workers at the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory and the top-secret Y-12 plant there. 


UAW, International Harvester reach pact 


International Harvester Co. and the United Auto Work- 
ers reached agreement on a new contract last week- 
end—without a strike for the first time since 1946. 
Terms covering 32,159 workers in 13 plants and other 
Harvester operations are similar to those reached 
earlier with Deere & Co. [BI Oct.761,p91] and by 
UAW in the auto industry. They include 242% raises 
(a minimum 6¢) this year and in the next two, pension 
and health-plan gains for workers, and provisions for 
added jobless pay in long layoffs. 


White-collar workers reject UAW 


United Auto Workers’ hopes for wunionizing Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. white-collarites as a result of the 
company’s recent salary cut received a setback last 
week. Office workers in an A-C plant in Pittsburgh 
voted 98 to 78 against affiliating with a UAW shop 
union, despite the union’s argument that they wouldn't 
have had to take a cut if they'd had a contract. 
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PHILADELPHIA'S FAVORITE 
MEETING PLACE IS UNDER 
INA’S WING, TOO 


After John Wanamaker, retailing was 
never quite the same again. In 1904, 
he planted an immense bronze eagle 
in the center court of his Philadelphia 
department store. Why? It just seemed 
like a good idea to him. 


The eagle still stands in Wanamak- 
er’s, rendezvous for generations of 
Philadelphians. Most of his other 
“good ideas” still stand, too—one-price 
selling, the goods-returnable principle, 
modern-day promotion, to name a few. 
His giant store and its branches re- 
main a tribute to his best idea of all: 
to sell satisfaction. 


INA innovates in a way that would 
have delighted Mr. Wanamaker. An ex- 
ample is the “packaging” concept in 
which many forms of insurance are 
combined in a unified program that 
provides maximum coverage at mini- 
mum cost. Custom-made INA programs 
cover the Wanamaker stores today. 


This kind of ingenuity—plus experi- 
ence, flexibility and billion-dollar as- 
sets has made INA the leading insurer 
of American business, large and small. 
Put INA to work on your own business 
insurance problems. 


In your personal coverage, too, INA 
“packaging” offers simpler and more 
economical coverage for your home, 
your car, yourself. Your INA agent or 
any broker will gladly explain how. 
See him—get acquainted with INA. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 
Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 
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Record climb for savings 


Savings flowed into institutional and 
governmental channels at a record 
clip during the first half of 1961. 
From January through June, the net 
gain in savings totaled more than 
$15-billion. A year earlier the net 
gain was less than half that amount. 

By far the greatest growth oc- 
curred in commercial bank time- 
deposits, which expanded by more 
than $7-billion during the period, 
against only $1%4-billion a year ago. 


Two special factors that affected 
corporate savings were largely re- 
sponsible: 1) Early this year, to 
stimulate savings, a few large banks 
offered to large corporations negoti- 
able certificates of deposit in de- 
nominations of $1-million with ma- 
turities of six months or less; and 2) 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. sold consumer 
loan paper to a series of banks in ex- 
change for time certificates reported 
to be in excess of $1-billion. 


Government- insured or guaranteed 


Non- FHA or VA 





Government takes back seat 


The role of the federal government 
in home mortgage lending dimin- 
ished appreciably in the past few 
years. From a high point of 36% in 
1955, government-backed mortgages 


dropped to less than 22% in second 
quarter, 1961. 

The conventional type of mort- 
gage, from which lenders may ob- 
tain a higher yield, continued to pro- 



































WE HELP YOU 


We 


OU, Rule 


Cold Drawing of Stainless Steel 
and special alloy tubing in 1961 

at TMI has little in common 

with two decades ago except for 

the cardinal rules established by our 
founder: “‘break old rules every time 
they threaten to interfere with 
progress or tempt anyone at TMI 
to say ‘It can’t be done.” Make 

NEW rules, develop NEW methods, 
invest and invent... but 

always turn the tough jobs into 
successes.”” That’s what our 
founding president, Nathan 

; H. Wolf, Senior, said 

a by his thought and 

‘€,, action. That’s the 

way we continue 

to travel. 


®& Cold Drawn Stainless Steel, Special Alloy, Exotic 
Metal Tubing. @ Sizes: .050” to 1.250” 0.D. | i 
@ Nationwide and Canadian Distribution. | 


TUBE METHODS INC. 
Bridgeport 
Montgomery County, Pa. 





vide the major share of home 
financing. These loans without gov- 
ernment backing amounted to $6.5- 
billion of the $7.9-billion granted 
during the second quarter. 


Savings and loan associations, 
long dominant in the conventional} 
mortgage field, widened their share 
to 45% of total loans granted durin 
the second quarter—a new recor 


Large savings deposits and withdrawals* . ae 


cpp ee ae 


40 j (336) Percent 


Current 
income or bonus 


Other savings accounts 


Sale of stock or bonds 


Sale of home or real estate 


Insurance or inheritance 


Other 


Purchase of stocks and bonds 


Other savings accounts 


Purchase of home or real estate 


Purchase of auto or other goods 


Current expenses, including college education 


Data: U.S. Savings & Loan League 


*Transactions of $1,000 or more 


© Business Week 


Right from paycheck to bank 


A surprisingly large number—more 
than half—of the large deposits of 
$1,000 or more in the nation’s sav- 
ings associations came from current 
income or bonuses, according to a 
survey made early this year. 

Another 23% represented merely 
the transfer of funds from a bank or 
another savings association. 

The remainder originated from a 
variety of sources, led by the sale 


of stocks or bonds, 842%, and sale 
of home or real estate, 7.6%. 

The principal reason given for 
large withdrawals was the purchase 
of securities—more than 22%. New 
homes or real estate took another 
16%, and autos or other big-ticket 
goods, 15%. Current expenses, of 
which college education accounted 
for a major share, were responsible 
for almost 15%. 
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White trucks are actually built by our customers 


Our customers tell us their needs. 
And we build trucks to meet them. 

We feel that’s the way a truck 
should be built. From bumper to 
taillight, from frame to cab—exact- 


ly right for the job you want it to 
do. Specifically engineered to fit its 
particular application. 





It’s an attitude that starts with 
our salesmen, and guides our engi- 
neers. It’s an attitude of leadership. 
It shows up in new and improved 
components—like our new Economy 
Diesel Engines. Or in whole new 
trucking concepts—like our new 
WHITE CoMPACT. 





ge 


And it helps make the big differ- 
ence between a mass-produced truck 
and one from WHITE — the company 
that stays close to its customers — and 
listens when they speak. 

THE WHITE Motor CoMPANY 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Branches, distributors, dealers in all principal cities 


WORLD LEADER IN HEAVY OUTY TRUCKS 


WHITE TRUCKS 
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In new products 


Michigan company brings out electric auto 
aimed at family second-car market 


The electric auto [BI Feb.1459,p36] has come up for 
another of its periodic revivals. Stuart Motors, Inc., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., is the latest company to come up 
with a battery-powered car. Its version has a maximum 
speed of 35 mph.; after an eight-hour charge from a 
110-volt household outlet, its driving range is 35 miles. 

Aimed at the growing family market for second cars 
where driving is limited to a few miles a day, the 
“Stuart” has a fiber glass body, and seats two adults 
and three children. The company plans to produce 50 
cars per month through 1962, with deliveries starting 
next January. Price is $1,600, approximately one-half 
the cost of other electric autos. 


AMF’s new welding machine 
uses friction instead of hot metal 


American Machine & Foundry Co. is bringing out a new 
type of welder that uses friction instead of a hot metal 
bead to join cylindrical pieces of metal. In the weld- 
ing process, one of the pieces is spun at up to 10,000 
rpm. and pressed end-to-end against the other part. 
The rubbing generates intense heat, softening up the 
surface of each part, and the two pieces are forced 
together. The whole operation takes only a few seconds. 
So far, AMF has friction-welded aluminum, steel, 
copper, brass, titanium, and ceramics. AMF’s first 
welder, a 15-hp. unit, will sell for $25,000. A larger, 
75-hp. version is being designed. 


Fluorescent tube with spiral shape 
gives greater efficiency, brighter light 


A fluorescent light tube with literally a new twist is being 
marketed by Duro-Test Corp., North Bergen, N. J. The 
lamp, called “Power-Twist,” has a spiral groove curling 
round it and running its entire length. This forces the 
arc stream traveling between electrodes to cover a 
greater distance. The result is a more efficient, brighter 
lamp. The 40-watt lamp is 48 in. long and sells for ap- 
proximately $4. 

General Electric Co. marketed a “Power Groove” line 
of fluorescent lamps based on a similar principle a 
couple of years ago. The GE lamp had a series of ridges 
running along its length. 


Armstrong Cork’s acoustical ceiling tile 

also performs a ventilating job 

By utilizing thousands of almost invisible holes in 
acoustical ceiling tiles as a pathway for air, Armstrong 


88 NEW PRODUCTS 
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Cork Co. makes it possible to eliminate much of the 
duct work, diffusers, and drafts of standard air-condi- 
tioning systems. 

In operation, the ceiling space above the tiles is used 
as a large chamber for collecting the conditioned air. 
As the air pressure above the ceiling increases, air is 
gradually forced through tiny holes in the ceiling tiles 
into the room below. 

Armstrong says this is the first time that air diffu- 
sion, sound absorption, decoration, and even fire pro- 
tection have been combined in one standard mineral 
acoustical ceiling tile. The tile comes in five different 
types. 

An added feature is self cleaning—the continuous 
flow of air through the ceiling stops dirt and dust from 
collecting. Installed cost is 60¢ to 90¢ per sq. ft. 


New products briefs 


An ultraviolet lamp aimed at improving reproduction 
by office duplicating machines using ultraviolet radia- 
tion has been announced by General Electric Co. GE 
says the new light source produces 25% more ultraviolet 
light than other tube lamps of a similar size. It oper- 
ates at 750 watts, and is 12 in. long and % in. in diam- 
eter. Price is $27. 


A plastic polypropylene film, Cryovac Y, is the latest 
addition to the growing line of shrinkable wrapping 
materials [BI Mar.26’60,p174]. Produced by the Cryo- 
vac Div. of W.R. Grace & Co., this clear, glossy film 
is said to be more waterproof than any film on the 
market. Potential applications are the packaging of 
phonograph records, toys, games, and bakery products. 
Priced at 2¢ to 2.8¢ per 1,000 sq. in., depending on 
thickness, it costs slightly less than cellophane. 


A fiber glass ceiling panel called Acousti-Shell is being 
marketed by Johns-Manville Corp. The new panels are 
square in outline and give an effect of depth by rising 
in a pyramid at the center. The company says the 
panels are fire resistant and excellent sound absorbers. 
They’re available in white, blue, and green. 


A new maser material, neodymium in calcium tung- 
state, has been announced by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., Murray Hill, N.J. Other maser materials 
currently being used include: sapphire, ruby, helium, 
and neon. Masers [Bill Feb.4’61,p20] are devices used 
to amplify coherent light, emitting an intensely power- 
ful, extremely narrow light beam. 


Psychological testing, previously used largely on aspir- 
ing executives and students, now has come to the 
supermarket. National Cash Register Co. says it has 
developed a battery of these “psyche searchers” that 
are able to predict which applicants make good check- 
ers in self-service retail stores. The tests are being 
offered to self-service stores by NCR at only nominal 
cost. 
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in| SYl-off coated papers speed 


of 


a,j Nandling of sticky products 





on 
Recognize this problem? The product sticks. So does production. 
Handling costs go up. So do lost time and product waste. Your problem? 
ing : | : 
are Here’s a solution. Specify packaging and processing papers coated 
ing with a Syl-off® silicone release coating. Even the toughest stickers—asphalt, 
dad adhesives, dried fruit, plastic bases, polyurethane, raw rubber—come away 


cleanly and quickly from all types of containers and process papers coated 
ers. | with Syl-off. Nonmigrating and noncontaminating, these Dow Corning 
silicone coatings aid processors in removing all the product, keep produc- 
tion moving smoothly, and hold product waste to a minimum. 








ng- 

a More uses. Pressure-sensitive decals, labels, decorative trims and wall- 
ials | Papers peel free in a flash from Syl-off coated separators — no tearing or 
im, | shredding. Pan liners and wrappers coated with food grade Syl-off coat- 
sed | igs are used in contact with sticky baked goods and other foods in com- 
th pliance with provisions of the Food Additives Amendment of 1958. 


You benefit. Whether you buy, ship, or handle sticky products during Handling 
your process operations, there’s a Syl-off coated paper to solve your stick- synthetic rubber 














pir- | ing problems . . . produce extra profits. Start saving . . . investigate now. 
the 
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ck- For information and list of sources of 








ing Syl-off coated papers, write Dow Corning 
nal Corporation, Dept. 2022, Midland, Mich. 
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Which image do your group insured 


employees see? Every employer should have a strong, 
clear image with his group insured employees. To help you build that image, 
Occidental has created the Management Recognition Program for its policy- 
holders. This program uses posters, pamphlets and payroll enclosures to show 
employees and their families how they benefit from group insurance. And it 
explains your role in making those benefits possible. MRP is initiated and main- 
tained by Occidental at no additional cost to you. Ask your Occidental repre- 
sentative. Or have your secretary write us. 


OCCIDENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Machine 
shop run 
by tape 


Two small companies pioneer _ 
new line—job machining 
tricky parts by tape control 


The picture at the right shows al- | 
most all there is to a new kind of 
small company in the job machining | 
business. It has 12 employees, four 
highly expensive machine tools, and 
a computer. All in all, its capital 
equipment is worth upward of $750,- 
000—more than $60,000 per em- 
ployee. That’s an exceptionally high } Ma 
ratio for a small machine shop. 
The company, formed early this 


year in Cleveland, Ohio, is Numeri- | ™k 
cal Machining Inc.—a name that is sho 
the key to its almost laborless oper- he 
ation. It’s called Numac for short. mill 
For a high-production machine bud 
shop, its employees are a new and | ©” 
strange mixture. Only six of them, | this 
three per shift, are machinists in the thei 
usual sense. There is the usual shop T 
uses 


superintendent, but the receptionist 
doubles in brass as an IBM key- | ! 
punch operator. me 


plex 


The other four employees, includ- | ‘ts | 
ing Richard A. Stitt, general man- {| Mto 
acro 


ager, are programmers—men who 
convert, with the help of a computer | $f! 
in some cases, the shop drawings to } line: 
reels of punched tape that direct the | Para 
cutting motions of the big tools. N 

New branch. Numerical Machin- and 
ing is one of two small companies | chin 
that are trying to start a completely | ™ t 
new branch of their industry—job ; CUTV 
machining by numerical controls of | ™uS 
highly complex and oddly shaped } mac 
parts. The other company in the | 40 i 
field, Numeric Machining, Inc., in | eithe 
Minneapolis, is even tinier, with } calc 
only six employees. tron 

A third company, Mill-A-Matic Ni 
Machining, Inc., in Santa Ana, Calif., | poin 
decided several months ago that a | uses 
similar operation, relying on just one | Wau 
machine to do everything, couldn’t | ever 
make the grade, and gave up. and 

Both Numac and Numeric are } time 
using equipment that is still new to } Oien. 


much of industry—and pretty much | calls 
Whi 


BUSI 
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unknown to the small job machine 
shop. 

Two kinds. The tape-controlled 
milling equipment used by the two 
budding companies to turn out parts 
comes in two different kinds, and 
this sets the two companies apart in 
their machining method. 

The smaller Numeric Machining 
uses the less expensive and less com- 
plex point-to-point type of machin- 
ing equipment. The tape control of 
its machine moves the cutting tool 
into place and from point to point 
across the work piece; it can be pro- 
grammed to drill, mill, or cut straight 
lines and curves such as ellipses, 
parabolas, and circles. 

Numac uses the more expensive 
and complex contour-cutting ma- 
chinery; this moves the cutting head 
in tiny motions that yield smooth 
curves. For contour-cutting, there 
must be a separate instruction to the 
machine for each one-thousandth of 
an inch of movement. This requires 
either laborious and time-consuming 
calculations, or the use of an elec- 
tronic computer. 

Numeric’s setup. For its point-to- 
point cutting, Numeric Machining 
uses a Kearney & Trecker Corp. Mil- 
waukee-Matic. It has access, how- 
ever, to other machine tools in a tool 
and die shop on which it can buy 
time when work piles up. Dan Sten- 
oien, president and general manager, 
calls this “an ideal arrangement.” 
While the company is building up 
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Machine shop crew of manager Stitt (right), includes a foreman, three programmers, an IBM operator, three machinists 


business, this makes it unnecessary 
to purchase any additional equip- 
ment. 

Stenoien lists only two of his six 
employees as engineers—including 
himself as one of them. The rest are 
machinists and _ technicians. He 
hopes eventually to go to a six-day, 
three-shift week to get the most out 
of his one machine. “When we get 
to two shifts, we'll start thinking 
about adding equipment.” In its six 
months of operation, the company 
has done about $30,000 to $40,000 
business—but Stenoien says that’s 
“just a start.” 

Numeric turns out parts for the 
AC Spark Plug Div. of General 
Motor Corp.; IBM; Woodward Gov- 
enor Co.; and Stewart-Warner 
Corp. 

Computerized. The larger Numac, 
which was formed in June, 1960, and 
started operations last January, has 
by comparison a far more expansive 
setup in its 5,800-sq.-ft. combination 
shop and office in a converted auto- 
motive garage. It uses two Sund- 
strand Corp. omnimils—these are 
five-axis machines for which, when 
properly programmed, almost no 
shape is too difficult. Numac has 
also leased, for slightly more than 
$2,000 a month, an IBM 1620 com- 
puter—and it’s this computer that 
general manager Stitt banks on to 
make the machinery turn out a 
profit. 

Stitt, 34, a former chief tool en- 





gineer with Rocketdyne Div. of 
North American Aviation, Inc., feels 
that with the computer, his staff can 
take blueprints for any part, com- 
pute the movements of the machine, 
and prepare a tape to run it. 

“We can machine any part that 
can be mathematically defined,” he 
says, “provided a cutter can be 
presented to the part, and the part 
is a machinable material.” 

Key men. This makes the office 
staff, or programmers, the key men 
in this strange machine shop. Stitt 
himself works as a programmer, and 
has three others besides. All of them 
can also run the computer. 

The programmers must first de- 
cide how a given job is to be done. 
Then they must write instructions in 
computer language for cach move- 
ment of the machine—rate of feed, 
when to start and stop, when to 
turn, when to change cutting tools. 
The data is transferred first to punch 
cards, then to tape, using a program 
technique called SPLIT; the tape can 
then be fed directly into the con- 
trols of the machine. 

SPLIT stands for Sundstrand Proc- 
essing Language Internally Trans- 
lated. In can be compared to APT 
—Automatic Programming Tech- 
nique—the program developed by 
members of the Aerospace Indus- 
tries Assn. for use in the aircraft in- 
dustry and similar groups [BWM Jun. 
17’61,p80]. The big difference is that 
while APT is for large-scale com- 
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SYMBOL Transamerica charts its course to growth with a diverse 
OF fleet of modern enterprises — now augmented by the addition of 
DIRECT ION Pacific Finance Company. * In Insurance: Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of California - American Surety Company of New 
York - Canadian Surety Company « The American Life Insurance Company 
of New York « Pacific National Fire Insurance Company « Premier Insur- 
ance Company + Automotive Insurance Company - Phoenix Title and Trust 
Company. * In Real Estate Development: the Capital Company. And in 
Heavy Machinery Manufacture: General Metals Corporation. * Many 
companies — one direction. Follow it under the standard of Transamerica. 


TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Gear box covers were turned out by 
Numerical Machining, Inc., on tape- 
controlled, computer-programmed tools. ; 


puters renting for as much as $200 
to $300 an hour, SPLIT is for the 
small computer renting in the $2,000 
a month class. 

Competitive spur. Stitt, from his 
tape control experience at Rocket- 
dyne, had long had the idea that 
there was money to be made in job 
shop operation of such equipment. 
In Cleveland, he met Charles R. 
Swetel, head of Industrial Enter- 
prise Co., a medium-sized conven- 
tional machine shop, with 33 ma- | 
chinists. Swetel’s shop had a prob- 
lem common to most machine shops 
—tough competition and fluctuating 
business. 

Swetel figured that if he could find 
a specialty that would draw business 
from outside the Cleveland area, he 
would be a long way toward licking 
the competitive problem. He found 
his specialty in tape control, and 
Numac was set up as a subsidiary 
of Industrial Enterprise. 

Since it started operations in Janu- 
ary, Numac’s omnimils have been 
going through debugging most of 
the time, and only now are ready 
for full-scale production. The ma- 
chines were the first two Sundstrand 
Corp. turned out, and Sundstrand 
has had a crew working on them 
most of the year. “But we haven't 
had any problems that discouraged 
us,” says Stitt. 

Numac has done about $500,000 
gross business this year, Stitt says, 
but it has yet to show a profit. He’s 
hoping for black ink in the first 
quarter of next year and a gross of 
$3.5-million for all of 1962. The com- 
pany has machined gear boxes for 
Lycoming Div. of Avco Corp., im- 
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CHEMICAL FIREMEN 


Celanese fire-retardant plasticizers and 
additives safeguard plastics. ..contribute 
to the usefulness of many products 
Safety-in-use of all types of plastics, is being given in- 
creasing attention by state aud local governments, insur- 
ance and underwriting boards, and other controlling 
agencies. Flammability is of particular concern, for ex- 
ample, in building applications. 


Celanese Chemica! Company is a Division of Celanese Corporation of America. 
Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 
Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. 


Celanese has developed a versatile line of plasticizers 
and additives which énhance fire-resistance. They are 
now being profitably used in plastics such as flexible and 
rigid urethane foams + polyvinyl chloride - cellulose 
acetate + epoxy resins + emulsion polymers. 

For more information on these fire-retardant materials, 
write Celanese Chemical Company, Dept. 568-J, 522 


Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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SEALS 


KEYSTONE 
WIRE 
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This is a cut-away section of the unique 
Poz-i-seal® self-tapping screw manufac- 
tured by Great Lakes Screw Corporation 
of Chicago, Ill. Developed for use in fabri- 
cating metal buildings, see how it BITES 
— into the wall of the pre-drilled hole—actu- 
“aa ally penetrating the full depth of the thread 
into cold steel. Even after cutting steel, the 

threads remain sharp. 

Note how it HOLDS two metal sheets securely together— 
actually compressing them under high torque. 

A rubber gasket and metal washer SEAL the hole against 
moisture penetration. 

To develop and mass produce this fastener, Great Lakes 
Screw Corp., depends on Keystone Wire. They like its uni- 
form quality and flowability. (Plasticity of Keystone Wire 
when subjected to high pressure permits it to take the shape 
of this screw without cracking.) They can keep their cold 
heading machines operating without delay. 

Do you have a fastener problem—an item that might be 
made from wire? Or would you like to make your wire prod- 
ucts even better? Let Keystone’s metallurgists serve you. They 
call on years of experience backed by the most modern steel 
analysis equipment to help you produce a better product. 
Call or write us. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, Illinois 
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Cold heading and forming wire for industrial uses 
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pellers for marine engines built by 


Clark Bros. Co. of Olean, N. Y., and 
parts for Rocketdyne, Sundstrand 
Aviation, Bell Aerospace Corp., Ka- 
man Ajrcraft Corp., and Bendix 
Corp. 

No cure-all. Stitt claims that Nu- 
mac’s tape control setup is bringing 
in business from all over the country, 
But, he adds, “we are the first to 
admit that tape control isn’t a cure- 
all for everything. 

“We screen every job we quote to 
insure that it is a job that can be 
manufactured more economically 
through the use of our tape equip- 
ment. When we accept a job, we 
then determine what operations on 
the part will be run on our equip- 
ment, and the remaining operation 
is done in our conventional machine 
shop.” 

Niche in the middle. The highly 
automatic tape equipment is not de- 
signed for mass production. Despite 
its cost—an omnimil, with controls, 
comes to almost $250,000—tape-con- 
trolled milling machinery is most 
economical on short to medium pro- 
duction runs. 

Its role, says Numeric’s Stenoien, 
is to fill the gap between pure tool 
room work on one hand, and work 
requiring large production runs on 
the other. Stitt adds that big compa- 
nies are not geared for small produc- 
tion runs, and the conventional job 
shop machinist would take too long 
tooling up the many machines 
needed for a complex contoured 
part. 

In the aircraft industry, where pro- 
duction runs are seldom very large, 
tape-controlled machinery has been 
making headway. 

Time-saving. Machines such as 
Numac’s and Numeric’s serve their 
real purpose in cutting down on tool- 
ing time, machining time—and in 
the case of programming with a com- 
puter, on lead time as well. 

Lead time—always an important 
factor in aircraft production—is cut 
in two ways. So much less tooling 
up is needed that production can. get 
under way much sooner. And pro- 
ducing the tapes through use of a 
computer saves a lot of engineering 
time. 

Machining time is cut greatly be- 
cause only one machine need be 
used, and the entire job can be done 
at once. 

Stitt points out that through use of 
tape-controlled machines the fre- 
quent engineering changes in the 
aircraft industry can be more rapidly 
accommodated. The new calcula- 
tions are run through the computer, 
and the new tape prepared. No new 
jigs, fixtures, and no retooling is 
needed. End 
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Many manufacturers have benefited from the uni- 
form and precisely controlled application of auto- 
matic spray. DeVilbiss makes it easy to find out 
whether automatic spray is practical and economical 
for you, before you buy. Here’s how: 

Utilizing your own coating formulation, we'll give 
samples of your products trial production runs on 
standard automatic machines, duplicating your in- 
plant conditions as closely as possible. The results 
will let you know whether or not automatic spray 
will pay off for you. Our report tells you the most 
economical production rates and recommends which 
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type of automatic machine will give you the best job 
at lowest possible cost. No charge for this service. 
More likely than not, automatic spray can boost 
your finishing rates and cut your material consump- 
tion. If you’re interested, let us know. We’ll 
take it from there. The 
DeVilbiss Company, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. Also 
Barrie, Ontario; London, 
England; Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Branch offices in 
principal cities. 


FOR TOTAL SERVICE, CALL 


DeViILBISS 
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Common language for computers? 


American Standards Assn. reports progress on establishing 
standards for characters, codes, programming 
to permit interchange of information on different machines 


Delegates to the American Standards 
Assn.’s 12th National Conference on 
Standards in Houston last week 
heard some heartening news on a 
problem faced by all users of data 
processing equipment—the lack of 
a common language that will let 
computers of different makes and 
models talk to each other. Progress, 
they learned, has been made on 
establishing characters of common 
shapes and sizes, a common char- 
acter code for interchange of in- 
formation, and a common program- 
ming language. 

This news is welcome to both in- 
dustrial and government users of 
computers as well as to the equip- 
ment manufacturers themselves, 
who now realize that they each 
stand to do more business if their 
various machines can communicate 
better with each other. Furthermore, 
some manufacturers are worried that 
if they don’t get more compatible, 
they may be accused of restraint 
of trade under the antitrust laws. 

Advantages. The benefits of better 
computer cross-talk are obvious. 
Users of the more than $1-billion in 
computer equipment installed in the 
U.S. must now cope with some 100 
programming systems expressed in 
some 50 different character codes. 
The dilemma of the biggest user 
was made known to the ASA prior 
to the convention by Charles Phillips, 
v" *- the special staff for 

uization at the Defense Dept. 
The department owns or rents about 
750 computers, and another 250 are 
in use by other federal agencies. 
These are being linked into a world- 
wide information processing system. 
But, said Phillips, “such a system 
can function effectively and eco- 
nomically only if a standard code is 
established for interchange pur- 
poses.” 

Most of the work on data process- 
ing standards has been done by ASA 
during the past year. Its efforts are 
sponsored by the Business Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. 

Painstaking job. Even with the 
critical need for a common com- 
puter language and set of characters, 
ASA is making haste with deliberate 
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care. It wants to be sure that it is on 
the right track. Painful as the idea is, 
standards are not rigid—many last 
only a few years, and some have to 
be reviewed every six months. Says 
Bryan W. Pollard of Burroughs 
Corp.: “We're looking for a philo- 
sophical common _ denominator, 
rather than actual equipment itself. 
What ASA is after is a dictionary for 
computers—and_ dictionaries are 
constantly being updated.” Dr. 
Joseph W. Barker of BEMA puts it 
another way: “We are attempting to 
standardize the logic before trying to 
affect the hardware. We have con- 
centrated on the software before the 
hardware. We don’t want to rush 
into the hardware—this might freeze 
it in an unacceptably low level, or 
the standards might be ignored by 
user and manufacturer alike.” 

ASA’s Committee on Data Proc- 
essing Standards has representatives 
from principal computer and device 
manufacturers, as well as a host of 
users and special interest groups, 
such as the Defense Dept. and Amer- 
ican Bankers Assn. 

In Houston, the convention heard 
progress reports from three subcom- 
mittees—those on character recog- 
nition, character codes, and pro- 
gramming languages. 

Character recognition. As a result 
of an intensive year’s work, the sub- 
committee on character recognition 
feels it should be able to submit a 
recommendation for an optical char- 
acter recognition standard early in 
1962. This will be only for the 10 
numerals and four special symbols— 
but a complete alpha-numeric stand- 
ard of 10 numerals and 26 letters 
should follow soon afterward. 

Codes. The subcommittee on char- 
acter codes will have a standard to 
recommend to the industry in a few 
weeks—one that manufacturers will 
be able to incorporate in their new 
equipment with no rise in manufac- 
turing costs. 

The problem, says Irving C. 
Liggett, former director of systems 
standards for IBM and now a mem- 
ber of the management group at 
Computer Usage Co. in New York, 
is that data processing developed 


from  punched-card equipment, 
based on the 80-column card whose 
code has become a de facto standard 
in the industry. But this is a “sparse” 
or “redundant” code that does not 
meet today’s needs. It does not pre- 
sent material, for example, in the 
proper collating sequence used by 
today’s computers. The closer a code 
is to a binary sequence, which is 
the way the computer will use it, the 
cheaper the translation problem will 
be. 

The standard code his group is 
recommending is a seven-bit “dense” 
or “non-redundant” binary code—a 
dense code provides a representation 
for every possible combination of 
bits. There should also be subsets 
of four- and six-bit codes and a 
superset of an eight-bit code for 
certain demands of data processing 
—these are all easily transformed 
into the seven-bit standard. 

Does this mean the end of the 
80-column card? Probably not, says 
Liggett, at least for the foreseeable 
future. There is too much investment 
in punch equipment to consider a 
quick change. Changing all the data 
processing equipment in the U.S. 
over to the new code would have to 
take years—and some of it never 
will be changed over. 

Programming. The key area of pro- 
gramming [BIN Sep.23’61,p70] is 
also under ASA scrutiny. “Program- 
ming of problems has continued to 
be the most costly single element in 
the economics of electronic informa- 
tion processing,” says Sperry Rand’s 
R. E. Utman, alternate chairman of 
the ASA’s subcommittee on pro- 
gramming languages. He noted the 
attempts at setting up universal 
languages—the re lg ALGOL 
and the English-like COBOL. But 
there is neither the time nor re- 
sources to police these efforts, and 
many systems claiming to conform 
to such a universal system do not. 

Nonetheless, ASA is concentrating 
on ALGOL and COBOL, and hopes 
by mid-1962 to be able to recom- 
mend either or both as_ universal 
standard programming languages. 
There are even hopes that the two 
can be combined. End 
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Right-hand 
man to 
president 


Arthur Goldberg’s duties 
far exceed those of 
previous Labor Secretaries 


The Scandinavian Airlines system 
plane touched down at Stockholm’s 
Broma Airport just before 11 p.m. 
Carpeted stairs were pushed out to 
the airliner’s front exit. As an im- 
pressive array of Swedish govern- 
ment officials stood watching the 
plane’s descending passengers, some- 
one called from the rear where 
the economy-class passengers were 
alighting: “He’s back here.” 

Led by Swedish Prime Minister 
Tage Erlander, the official govern- 
ment welcoming committee scurried 
to the rear of the plane to greet U.S. 
Labor Secy. Arthur J. Goldberg 
(cover and right) and his party. 

This was the first stop on Gold- 
berg’s two-week visit last month to 
five Scandinavian countries to study 
their economic and collective bar- 
gaining systems. Typically, Gold- 
berg chose the back-end economy 
section for his plane travels—partly 
out of concern for U.S. taxpayers’ 
money, but more because of his 
sensitivity for those with whom he 
deals. 

In this case, Goldberg knew of the 
disposition of Swedish government 
leaders for modest job accoutre- 
ments. (The Prime Minister has no 
official car and rides the streetcar 
to work.) U.S. Ambassador to 
Sweden J. Graham Parson’s confi- 
dential report to the State Dept. 
describes the results of Goldberg’s 
visit as “more productive than we 
dared hope.” 

Next stop. Back in the U.S. a bare 
two days from his Scandinavian 
visit, Goldberg was aboard an Air 
Force jet on the way to Ottawa to 
compare notes with Canadian gov- 
ernment officials. In these meetings 
with counterparts in other countries, 
the Cabinet officer found systems of 
highly developed labor-management 
that he hopes will serve as examples 
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Labor Secy. Arthur Goldberg advises the Administration on everything from 
defense and economic measures to labor problems—even on fiscal planning. 
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for better relations in this country. 

Goldberg since then has cited his 
findings in a hectic schedule of pub- 
lic appearances. In one day, in a 
matter of hours, he relayed his im- 
pressions to New York meetings of 
Michael Quill’s Transport Workers 
Union and the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers—“a schizophrenic ex- 
perience,” he calls it. 

Working sessions. Actually, Gold- 
berg’s trips are carefully planned 
working sessions that are more an 
extension of his busy domestic 
schedule than a break, since their 
results are likely to show up in the 
Kennedy Administration’s planning. 
Goldberg, at all times, travels not 
just as an emissary of the White 
House but as an influential voice 
both for and to Pres. Kennedy. 

Even when the President is away 
from the capital, he is in frequent 
communication with his Labor Sec- 
retary. In an earlier nationwide tour 
of the nation’s missile bases, the 
President telephoned Goldberg twice 
on domestic problems, and was 
more interested in Goldberg’s as- 
sessment of our defensive missile 
strength than in the labor problems 
the Secretary was looking into. 

Days of stress. If the pace is 
wearing on the quiet-mannered, 
graying Goldberg, it doesn’t show. 
During almost 10 months in office, 
it has become his way of life—a man 
constantly on the move. His quick, 
facile mind and an overwhelming 
desire to be in the thick of things 
have made him one of the foremost 
trouble-shooters of Kennedy's Cabi- 
net. 

The President’s reliance on _ his 
Labor Secretary, even to the extent 
of his judgment of the nation’s de- 
fense strength, is typical of their 
relationship. It explains why the 
former labor lawyer has become a 
top adviser and tactician in the 
Kennedy Administration and why 
Goldberg’s critics—in the Admin- 
istration as well as in labor and 
business—are apprehensive when he 
gets ideas they don’t favor. 

Goldberg, indeed, is a top Presi- 
dential adviser whose advice isn't 
always taken. The President rejected 
Goldberg’s plea for a tax increase 
at the start of the Berlin crisis. “As 
long as the President is willing to 
listen,” he says, “I'm going to say 
what’s on my mind.” 


I. The goals 


On Goldberg’s mind, these days, 
are issues that run the gamut of 
domestic policy—from broad eco- 
nomic programs to how to handle 
the unemployed; from cures for col- 
lective bargaining weaknesses to 
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Pres. Kennedy, with Goldberg, an- 


nounces end of airline wildcat strike. 


fighting discrimination on the part 
of employers and labor unions. 
Goldberg and the Administration 
are deeply involved in these areas 
and are planning to become much 
more so. 

Sometimes, the many activities ot 
the Labor Dept. chief tend to 
obscure the long-range goals they 
are helping to shape. “Goldberg 
works by the seat of his pants,” one 
union official remarks, not entirely 
happily. But through it all, he is 
formulating a broad design that, if 
it develops, will focus heavy Ad- 
ministration pressure on both man- 
agement and labor. 

Archibald Cox, Solicitor General 
and labor strategist for Kennedy 
when he served in the Senate, pre- 
dicts: “There will be much greater 
governmental activity not only in 
the field occupied by collective 
bargaining but also in the areas of 
employment and industrial relations 
now of dominant concern to indus- 
trial workers. All the underlying 
forces point in this direction.” 

Innovations. These underlying 
forces include such Goldberg inno- 
vations as the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy that currently is showing sur- 
prising energy in dealing with wage- 
price policy, automation, bargaining, 
and unemployment. They also in- 
clude a new antidiscrimination pro- 
gram in the wide range of govern- 
ment contract work and federal in- 
volvement in retraining and placing 
workers throughout industry. 

Goldberg is convinced that such 
federal intrusion is necessary be- 
cause (1) the nation, in a cold war 
emergency, can no longer enjoy the 
freedom of disruptive strikes or the 


unchecked economic powers of man- 
agement and labor unions, and (2) 
domestic economic recovery to be | 
complete cannot take the disruption 7 
caused by automation, foreign im- 
port competition, and excessive wage 
and price adjustments. The steadying 
a0 of government is required, he 
eels. 


Il. The new image 


“He's part of the Kennedy team, 
not our team,” is an AFL-CIO offi- 
cial’s comment on Goldberg in the 
Administration. This would sit well 
with Goldberg. When he quit his 
quarter-century role as adviser, strat- 
egist, and negotiator for big labor, 
he insisted it was a final break—that 
he would never return to the labor 
movement. 

Goldberg has a reputation as a 
highly competent attorney (he won 
top scholarship honors at Northwest- 
ern University Law School). But he 
was much more than just a lawyer 
during his union days when he was 
top bargaining strategist for the 
powerful United Steelworkers, archi- 
tect of the AFL-CIO merger, and 
a prime mover in labor’s fight against 
corruption (he authored labor’s ethi- 
cal practices codes). 

He is ambitious to the point of 
restlessness, but this is diffused by a 
quiet, personal charm that seems as 
effective with opponents (Sen. Barry 
Goldwater says “I can talk to Ar- 
thur”) as with supporters. His sup- 
port by the President is actually the 
center of Goldberg’s power, and he 
consistently points out that he is 
working “at the direction of the 
President.” 

Orchids and brickbats. Goldberg 
is highly sensitive to protocol, and to 
the feelings of others. The President 
is “Mr. President” even in their pri- 
vate informal meetings, and he be- 
comes disturbed when this practice 
isn’t followed in his presence. 

Still, Goldberg has his critics as } 
well as backers. AFL-CIO building 
trades leaders, who opposed Gold- 
berg’s selection to the Cabinet be- 
cause of his industrial union back- 
ground, still tab him their “No. 1 
enemy.” They are suspicious of his 
leanings while conceding he can be 
trusted in their dealings. 

Some business leaders, and union 
officials as well, are openly resentful 
of what they pene we Goldberg’s 
“heavy hand” in labor disputes. Auto 
makers in Detroit warily eyed Gold- 
berg’s reactions during their negotia- 
tions with the United Auto Workers, 
Some steel industry employers, 
though not all, are already showing 
concern about next year’s steel nego- 
tiations, less because of Goldberg’s 
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Or up the river. Or across the river. No matter how remote 


the place, you get there—when you want to—when you rent 
a car from Hertz. Any time you need a car, just call Hertz or &-® f 2 
your travel agent. Just one call reserves a sparkling clean 


new Chevrolet or other fine car anywhere: Hertz offers you RENT A CAR 
more service more cars more offices anywhere in the world! 


let HERTZ put you in the driver’s seat! 
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PANIC BUTTON 
push only in case 


of work-overload 
in engineering 
department 


The work’s hot. You have to staff up overnight to push 
through a crash program, a special project. You need 
help . . . experienced help. A crew who knows its work 
and each other . . . with a background of successful 
accomplishment for other top companies like yourself. 
That’s an M & T crew. Engineers, detailers, designers, 
draftsmen—we don’t pull them out of a hat. We as- 
semble them from men who have worked for us for 
an average of seven years. Tested. Ready to handle 
your overload for a day or a year...in your shop, or ours. 


for dependable engineering 
assistance, depend on hi 
al 


For an illustrated brochure of our complete services . : 
and experiences write: The M & T Company, 2 Penn po geet ages 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. Other offices: New York, "eers to industry 
an pe E and the armed 
Los Angeles, and principal cities in U.S. and Canada. forces since 1918. 
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Goldberg lunches on plane during tour 
of Minnesota’s depressed areas. 


past affiliation with the United Steel- 
workers than of his newer role in 
Washington. 

Scoreboard. Goldberg's willing- 
ness to step into labor disputes stems, 
in part, from a reliance on his per- 
sonal effectiveness. So far, he has 
been unusually effective—in halting 
a New York tug boat strike, stalling 
a critical airline strike, trimmin 
missile base labor troubles, aaa 
most recently, assuring a Metropoli- 
tan Opera season. He counts on face- 
to-face approaches, too, in everyday 
business. Goldberg testified before 
Congressional hearings an impres- 
sive 22 times and makes frequent ex- 
cursions to Capitol Hill for private 
conferences. 

At his office or home telephone he 
is readily available. “It’s astounding 
how easy it is to reach him,” says a 
Senate committee aide who calls 
Goldberg on legislative strategy. 
Goldberg, whose office schedule 
seems constantly filled, says: “In this 
job you're somehow expected to be 
available to anyone ne wants to 
talk over something. Sometimes, I 
find this the hardest part of my 
work.” 

In stride. Work is something Gold- 
berg has known since the age of 12 
when he took his first job wrapping 
packages in a Chicago store to help 
support his family. He was raised 
in poverty in Chicago’s west side. 
the youngest of seven children ot 
Russian immigrant parents. But, 
from the time he skipped kinder- 
garten to enter the first grade at age 
four, Goldberg was an avid student. 
graduating from high school at age 
16 and from Northwestern Law with 
the highest marks in the school’s 
history. He frequently recalls, and 
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Farmers Insurance uses DIRS for verbatim on-the- 





spot claims evidence. 


DIRS is the Dictaphone Interview Recording 
System. One DICTABELT record, produced by 
DIRS, serves as adjusters report, company 
record and court evidence. 


The Farmers Insurance Group pioneered the 
use of voice recording for claims reports. It 
checked carefully before supplying its nation- 
wide staff of claims adjusters with Dictaphone 
Time-Masters.eThe Farmers Insurance report 
states: ““Time-Master delivers the highest qual- 
ity of recording and reproduction of any ma- 
chine tested.” Their choice was also influenced 
by the fact that Dictaphone offers more com- 
plete service in more locations than any other 
company. e Dictaphone’s interview recorder 
gives Farmers Insurance adjusters a small, 
lightweight portable, operable anywhere.e And 
the Dictabelt record, the heart of the Time- 
Master, is especially suited to insurance re- 
quirements. Its 15-minute length covers virtu- 
ally ali interview times, costs just pennies, is 
easily transcribable, mailable and fileable. And 


since it is permanent and unalterable, Dictabelt 
is admissible as evidence. e Farmers Insurance 
estimates, on the basis of the hundreds of 
machines it is using, a saving of nearly 30% 
over previous methods. e The Dictaphone 
Corporation is proud to have worked with 
Farmers Insurance Group in pioneering this 
new, efficient, time- and cost-saving interview 
recording system. 


DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER, DICTABELT, REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF DICTAPHONE CORP. 


® 
Dictaphone CORPORATION 


730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


[_] Please send me your booklet on DIRS 


(_] I would like a trial demonstration of the battery- 
powered TIME-MASTER recording machine. 


Name 
Address. 
City State 
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.147” SAF , . 039” HAF 


GENTROJET*.. 
improves tread wear up to 30% 


Fleet road tests prove Gentro-Jet 9152 
SAF black masterbatch offers better 
road wear in tires than any other 
commercially available rubber-black 
combination ... more than 3O% better 
wear than tires made with dry mix 
HAF black. For complete information on 
the amazing qualities of Gentro-Jet 

. or other General Tire chemicals for 
your industry write Dept. G today! 


GENTRO-JET BLACKMASTERS OFFER: Creating 
Fast processing + Savings in Progress 
shipping, storage and handling Through 
* Cleaner in-plant operation. Chemistry ween arate ae 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Chemical Division -Akron, Ohio 


Chemicals for the rubber, paint, paper, textile, plastics and other industries: GENTRO SBR 
rubber ® GENTRO-JET b/ack masterbatch ¢ GEN-FLO styrene-butadiene /atices ¢ GEN -TAC 
viny! pyridine latex © GENTHANE po/yurethane elastomer © VYGEN PVC resins * KURE- 

BLEND TMTD masterbatch ¢ KO- BLEND /nso/ub/e su/fur masterbatch 
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Goldberg discusses jobs with Detroit 
worker who has been idle over a year. 


appears influenced by, the poverty 
of his youth—but since his first days 
as a Chicago attorney he has earned 
a good income and has lived and 
dressed expensively. 

Goldberg views his rise to a Cabi- 
net office with some astonishment, 
but without discomfort. In recent 
months, he has begun to take ad- 
vantage of such Cabinet prerogatives 
as using a White House yacht on his 
30th wedding anniversary. 

During his fast rise, he has man- 
aged to avoid pitfalls; he seems to 
have thrived on the pace he has set. 
Fast decisions and quick moves have 
brought on some criticism (even — 
some Labor Dept. aides have shown 
concern) but more often than not 
th: decisions have been right—and 
«fF-ctive. As one observer put it re- 
c ntly, Goldberg has done “a monu- 
mental juggling act.” 


lll. The programs 


Goldberg’s own fast reflexes, how- 
ever, are not part of his broad plan- 
ning. If anything, he moves almost 
painstakingly slowly (frustratingly, 
to some) in the critical areas. 

Probably the most ambitious—cer- 
tainly the most tenuous—of his pro- 
grams is the 2l-member tripartite 
Labor-Management Advisory Com- 
mittee established by the President 
at the request of the Labor Secre- 
tary, who is its first chairman. Gold- 
berg’s aim is to have the committee 
supply leverage for the Administra- 
tion’s economic and labor relations 
programs. 

The committee’s wide agenda cov- 
ers many areas of natural conflict 
between labor and management. But 
it is developing policies on such 
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requires specialized insurance protection...and 
the knowledge of. highly technical experts to 
make it effective. Hartford Steam Boiler is the 
world’s foremost organization of power equip- 
ment insurance specialists. More than 600 
qualified and experienced field inspectors, with 
engineers, special agents, underwriters, claims 
people — all stand ready to help you protect your 
op E- oka: T-4- 5 bet-h am Colt oh ae- Tel eb kel -bel Mk coma 'aehes am ofebed-p ar 
pressure vessels, turbines, engines, electrical and . 
refrigerating equipment. Ask your agent 
or broker today about the specialized inspection 

far Dole Ub bot-1bbu-h elol-mr-1-) n'a (e1-1- a gole Merb ell->.4 0] [ena bap 00 sho) =F 
And remember... 


Since 1866, the insuring and safeguarding of 


power equipment has been our.only business. 


SMel-W sl bandesucttoli-t-becte slepec—o4 
JGet-pel-1enpcopour-peleun bet-pepu-peuel— 
(Ofoseehek-pens aaaTeas 
Hartford 2, 


Connecticut 
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NOW—GOVERNMENT SALE 





DECATUR SIGNAL DEPOT 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


GSA DISPOSAL NO. D-ILL-501 
Selling Land and Buildings 





Sealed Bid Opening Tuesday, November 28, 1961 (3 P.M. C.S.T.) 
One of the Nation’s Most Adaptable Plants 
One of the Nation’s Finest Locations 


The Decatur Signal Depot, located on Illinois State Highway No. 121 in 
Decatur, is a select multi-purpose plant that can be used for either manu- 
facturing or warehousing. Consider the fine advantages that this plant 


offers: 


LAND AREA—Approximately 201 acres including 41 acres of undeveloped 
land. The prospective purchaser may bid on the total 201 acres, the 
main plant acreage of approximately 160 acres or the undeveloped 
41 acres as separate units. 


BUILDINGS—Five major buildings of brick and concrete in top-notch 
condition. 
Administration Building—102,000 sa. ft. 
Factory Office and Shop Area (A)—103,000 sq. ft. 
Factory Office and Shop Area (B)—164,000 sq. ft. 
Main Manufacturing/Warehouse Building—1,066,000 sq. ft. 
Storage Warehouse—120,000 sq. ft. 
—Plus all auxiliary buildings needed for complete plant operation. 


TRANSPORTATION—IIlinois Central R.R. connects with site. Near main 
arterial U. $. Highways. Full truck loading and rail spurs on site. 


UTILITIES—Sewer, Water, Electric, etc. 
TERMS—Easy Credit Terms. 


DECATUR 
AN IDEAL CENTRALIZED LOCATION 


Decatur, Illinois, has been voted “All-American City’ with good reason. 
Companies such as Borg Warner, General Electric, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 
Mueller, Ralston Purina and mariy others have found in Decatur the ideal 
blend of commercial, industrial and residential development, plus a large 
qualified source of labor. 


You are invited to look into the advantages of this facility, which can be 
purchased at a fraction of its reproduction cost. 





For Illustrated Brochure—Giving Credit Terms, Complete Description, 
and Other Pertinent Information, Call, Write or Wire 


™ 


qe 
A 
® - 


: £2.) GENERAL 
“52” SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


Business Service Center 
U.S. COURTHOUSE, Room 575 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
HArrison 7-4700 Exte 384 
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| General Services Administration 
| Business Service Center | 
U. S$. Courthouse, Room 575, Chicago 4, Il’inois 


Send immediately complete details, specifications and | 


| bid form D-ILL-501 on the Decatur Signal Depot. 

| in an OR TEE TENE TEE ee ee 
RR oss ow avin goa caeic mbes skis ks oo bles aa | 

| PONE Sin aais Kaiccnom wie we ae lone Shiai hin bobs Sade 

| SEES PERRO PETE Te Zone..... se REE | 
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AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany listens to 
Goldberg at AFL-CIO Industries Show. 


issues as automation and collective 
bargaining. On others, particularly 
wage and price policies, conflicts 
still exist. The committee, which has 
already set longevity records for 
such groups, now looks beyond the 
task of mere existence. 

New role. As the committee’s chair- 
man, Goldberg holds a leverage in 
the economic arena that has never 
been enjoyed by past Labor Secre- 
taries. He has become an important 
Administration voice in fiscal and leg- 
islative planning—and sometimes a 
rival to the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers and Treasury 
officials in his ideas. (Goldberg’s sup- 
port of tax incentives for business 
was against AFL-CIO policy; he also 
favored a broad public works pro- 
gram that the Administration re- 
jected. ) 

Goldberg’s activities in this area 
have fanned, at times, the traditional 
professional contest between lawyers 
and economists. One economist, who 
sometimes disagrees with the Cab- 
inet officer, says: “Economists think 
in long-range terms; Goldberg thinks 
‘How do we get out of this’—it’s the 
difference between the ivory tower 
thinker and the pragmatist.” 

Actually, Goldberg chafes most 
at the critics who charge that he 
intervenes too quickly in labor dis- 
putes. He disclaims the term in- 
tervention, which he says applies to 
the government’s use of its legal 
tools to end a dispute or delay a 
threatened strike. “Why shouldn't 
we help mediate a settlement if it 
is needed,” he says. 

He tries to avoid entering any but 
major disputes; he stayed out of the 
New York ready-mix cement truck 
drivers’ 56-day strike, despite its 
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ONLY 
CERTAIN SEAGULLS 


ARE CERISE... Most gulls are white or gray-white with dark speckles. But the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society has ingeniously painted some who nest off the New Hampshire 
coast an astonishing cherry color — others yellow, blue, green and black to identify their 
particular home ports — as a basis for studying how gull colonies travel and where they come from. 








And the need for more complete identification isn’t limited just to seagulls. Think of your own 
products and packages: could they advantageously tell the buyer, handler or user more than they 
do now? Do they clearly give a// the useful part or model numbers — descriptive details — 
installation, use and reordering instructions? Better identification such as this can give 
your products not only quicker recognition, but wider acceptance and increased sales as well. 


And to have your products say ai/ they should, at least cost and for their entire life, demands the 
best possible identification method. For certain seagulls, two men and a paintbrush offer 
the most practical way; for the items you manufacture, two labels or two decals you 
might now be using could perhaps be profitably replaced by a single label to save inventory, 
obsolescence and application costs. Or attractively printing the different combinations of variables 
on the products and packages might be an even better way. This is where Markem 
can help you with a combination of method, machine, type, ink and service all dovetailed to improve your 
product and package identification — or save you money — or both. 


Are you absolutely sure you can’t improve your present method — that one simple idea might not help 
your products say more at the same or lower cost? Asking us for our recommendations won’t cost 
you a cent .. . but could make a world of difference. Write Markem Machine Co., Keene 33, N. H. 


Here’s specific information on effective, economical ; 
ways to “Help your product speak for itself” rR 4 MA re KE; I 


with Markem methods and equipment. 
Write for your copy of this informative folder now. HELPS YOUR PRODUCT SPEAK FOR ITSELF 























New Sylvania “Direct-Wire” TV 
lets you see where you can’t be! 


Now a private TV system lets you keep your eye on 
many operations at once. Let us show how it can 
boost efficiency, cut costs—for surprisingly little! 





























Guarding security at Bayside, N. Y. Atomic En- 
ergy Plant. TV system checks identification, 
guards vital areas hour after hour without a 
wink. Complete installation took only one day! 
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Doing rounds for nurses at Overlook Hospital, 
Summit, N. J. ““Direct-Wire’”’ TV cameras are set 
in rooms; one nurse in central spot can check 
patients simply by switching channels! 




















Merchandising at Bond’s Fifth Avenue. “Direct- 
Wire” TV boosts traffic, sales; picks up fashion 
show on 3rd floor, transmits it to street floor 
window. Customers see, stop, come in. 





























Monitoring office work at Youngs Rubber Corp. 
Keeps constant watch on special office process- 
ing work in progress. Feeds all information to 
private monitor. 





























Announcing flights for TWA. At Idlewild Airport, 
TWA televises arrival and departure boards, 
keeps passengers posted on flights via TV receiv- 
ers conveniently located throughout the terminal. 


Sylvania “Direct-Wire” TV helps you see your way to greater efficiency 


Pays for itself within a few months of opera- 
tion. No personnel required! Switch it on, 
adjusts itself. Easy to operate as your home 
-no special 
uses no 


TV set. Works indoors or out.. 
lighting needed. Low power cost... 
more wattage than a desk lamp. 


For more uses, more information, and a free 
visual communications survey of your business, 


mail coupon today ! 


SYLVANIA 


SUBSIDIARY O. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE sELECTRONICS ‘E3) 
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-----TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
4 Att: R. E. BROCKWAY 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 

Sylvania Commercial Electronics 

‘1740 Broadway (Dept. R) 

New York 19, New York 

(CO Please send more information on Sylvania 
“Direct-Wire’’ TV and how to arrange a 
free visual communications survey for my 
business. 

(] Please send leasing information on 
Sylvania “Direct-Wire’’ TV. 
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Goldberg and Col. Harmon Burns tour 
missile site near Mountain Home, Ida. 


multimillion-dollar impact on con- 
struction, because he deemed _ it 
“local” in nature. Still, Goldberg 
moved in to arbitrate the Metropoli- 
tan Opera dispute. 

One labor leader snapped at that: 
“What the hell’s a national emer- 
gency about the Metropolitan 
Opera?” he asked. 

The Met situation, however, was 
unique. The President—and the First 
Lady—were personally interested. 
But, more than that, national pres- 
tige was involved because of the 
worldwide reputation of the opera 
company. Goldberg’s apparent per- 
sonal inclination to stay out of the 
“routine” dispute was overruled. 

Actually, the Kennedy Administra- 
tion expects to get more deeply into 
labor conflicts by promoting tripar- 
tite boards and “public” member 
assistance to the parties. Under Secy. 
of Labor W. Willard Wirtz has in- 
dicated the Administration’s position 
that the major labor contests “may 
have to go the way- of the atom 
bomb.” Big labor and big manage- 
ment have become too powerful. 


IV. The big thrust 


Since the Roosevelt days in Wash- 
ington, the government has had 
nondiscrimination policy in dealing 
with government contractors. The 
program’s ups and downs depended 
on the aggressiveness of the Adminis- 
tration in power. In this area, the 
Kennedy Administration already has 
outscored its predecessors and in- 
tends to keep the heat on. 

The President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practices—the op- 
erating arm—is headed by Vice- 
Pres. Lyndon Johnson, with Gold- 
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Now you can move personnel overseas 
with Push-Button ease! 


A call to any of our 1,000 agents throughout 
the United States and Canada ‘‘feeds’’ your 
particular and individual requirements into the 
North American International Division, “pre- 
programmed” by the largest overseas agent net- 
work, and the longest and most intensive overseas 
moving experience of any van line. 

Typical problem: 200 Chrysler family house- 
holds to Geneva, Switzerland, Rotterdam, 
Holland and London, England by air. Answer: 


Each move completed by North American in five 
days; Chrysler-estimated savings of several 
thousands of dollars per move in total relocation 
costs over other moving methods. 

Whether your next overseas moving problem 
is imminent, or in the undetermined future, write 
us (or call your local North American agent) now. 
We'll send you a most illuminating folder on this 
important phase of expanding your overseas 
markets. 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


the GENTLEmen of the moving industry 


FT. WAYNE, 


INDIANA 











ONE-STOP 
FREE 
“SHOPPING 


CENTER” 
FOR PLANT 
SITES IN 


re) 


7 STATES 
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in 2350 communities 
within the heart of 
industrial America: 


INDIANA - MICHIGAN - OHIO 
KENTUCKY WEST VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA - TENNESSEE 


American Electric’s “shopping 
center’’ furnishes up-to-the- 
minute information on labor, 
raw materials, neighboring in- 
dustries, taxes, water, trans- 
portation, recreation, living 
conditions and all other im- 
portant factors. 


This free service locates the 
prepared site or available 
building with the right com- 
bination of plant-site factors. 


For more information or free 
brochures, ‘‘Power and Natu- 
ral Resources’’ and “Plant Lo- 
cation,’’ write or phone, in full 
confidence, to Mr. Lee L. Davis, 
Vice President, Area Develop- 
ment, Dept. E-1021, American 
Electric Power Service Corp., 
2 Broadway, N.Y. 8, N.Y. 


. 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC 
POWER SYSTEM 


An Investor-Owned Public Utility 


2 Broadway, New York 8, N.Y.—HA 2-4800 
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Goldberg’s freewheeling activities have 
moved the Labor Dept.’s rating way up... 


Story on page 101 


berg second in command. Actually, 
the committee’s sparkplug, Goldberg 
—one of two Jewish members of the 
Cabinet—has taken on the fight for 
the government. The government's 
weapon is the power to cancel, or 
refusal to let, a government contract 
to an employer who violates his con- 
tract clause not to discriminate 
against minorities in work on the 
contract. 

Fight against discrimination. This 
weapon has never been used, or even 
threatened, in the past. Nor has the 
Johnson committee done so, “though 
we ve convinced them we mean busi- 
ness,” says a committee staff member. 
The committee, acting on a job bias 
complaint by Negro groups, already 
has chalked up a nondiscrimination 
agreement for Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp.’s plant at Marietta, Ga. It has 
also signed “plans for progress”— 
“the underside of the iceberg” as a 
committee official puts it—with nine 
major defense producers and is aim- 
ing for 50 by the end of the year. 

The “plans for progress,” which 
take about a month to negotiate with 
willing employers, spell out in detail 
any required methods to eliminate 
job bias, not only on federal contract 
work but throughout an entire com- 
pany. The committee, using Gold- 
berg’s method of painstaking nego- 
tiation, is moving slowly despite 
pressures from minority groups. 

The potential civil rights impact 
is enormous. The committee feels 
that ending segregation in the big- 
gest plant in Marietta, Ga., “will 
have a mushrooming effect on the 
whole community.” Other Southern 
cities are now in the committee's 
sights. With it all, the committee is 
meeting some  resistance—among 
some public utilities and Southern 
textile firms that have refused to sign 
government contracts because of the 
federal rules. 

Private war. Goldberg carries on 
his own private fight against dis- 
crimination. He publicly has chal- 
lenged Washington’s ranking Metro- 
politan Club for refusing to admit 
Negroes, and refuses to dine there. 
(A Negro government official from 
Goldberg’s department has since 
lunched at the club.) An avid pro- 
fessional football fan, Goldberg 
canceled his season tickets to his 
favorite Washington Redskins, a 








team that has never had a Negro on 
its roster. (Owner George Preston 
Marshall has now agreed to seek out 
Negro players in the next football 
draft.) 


V. The stepchild 


In Washington’s scale of ratings, 
the Labor Dept. has never ranked 
high among Cabinet agencies. In 
past Democratic Administrations, it 
has been inhibited by narrow juris- 
dictions; in Republican eras it has 
been somewhat suspect. Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s Labor Secretary, James P. 
Mitchell, upgraded the department 
and increased its prestige, but 
Mitchell was forced to spend con- 
siderable time and energy keeping 
the peace with labor leaders. 

Goldberg’s freewheeling activities 
have moved the department rating 
way up, not only because it is more 
deeply involved in federal affairs but 
also because Goldberg himself is an 
Administration planner. The depart- 
ment’s 6,800 employees have an ac- 
tive set of leaders, patterned after 
the Secretary, that keep the offices 
and hallways humming. 

But, with Goldberg, Under Secy. 
Wirtz, Asst. Labor Secy. James 
Reynolds, and other officers heading 
in all directions, the various depart- 
ment bureaus—labor statistics, em- 
ployment security, Landrum-Griffin 
operations, and so on—are left in 
something of a scramble. Some La- 
bor Dept. employees privately wish 
for the more central control they felt 
under Mitchell. : 

Personal touch. Goldberg, to the 
department bureaucrats, is still some- 
thing of a phenomenon. They eye 
him almost with awe. Recently, some 
department employees, assigned to 
an old federal building, wrote Gold- 
berg that the building was unsafe. 
They would stay, they wrote, “if you 
say it is all right.” Goldberg had the 
General Services Administration 
check it out and got an O.K. 

But to Goldberg, it needed a bit 
more. He visited the quarters and 
when employees pointed out a fire 
escape as an example of their con- 
cern, Goldberg climbed out on the 
fire escape and perilously descended. 
“Tl admit I was scared stiff,” he says, 
but the employees stayed at their 
quarters. End 
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Who owns patents 
in federal research? 


The Defense Dept. has one policy, AEC and NASA 
have another. Bills are coming up in Congress to move policy 
one way or the other. But is either way adequate? 


Should industry or government take 
title to patents that arise under fed- 
eral research contracts? 

In hearings throughout the fall 
and in the next session of Congress, 
lawmakers will be tilting over an 
array of conflicting proposals to 
settle these rights. But no matter 
which side wins out, the question 
of whether federal R&D offers ample 
incentive to invention will remain 
open. 

Long’s campaign. A persistent as- 
sault on industry’s title to inventions 
that arise while carrying out certain 
government-financed research is be- 
ing led by Sen. Russell B. Long 
(D-La.). As chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee’s Sub- 
committee on Monopoly, he is author 
of a bill that would grant such title 
to the government under a uniform 
policy for all federal agencies. 

A bill that would have much the 
same effect is being sponsored by 
Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), 
but it is not giving businessmen 
nightmares as Long’s efforts are. 
The McClellan bill is simply a re- 
hash of another senator’s bill in the 
previous Congress, and he is not 
actively fighting for it. 

Long, on the other hand, has been 
conducting hearings for a couple of 
years, and these will be continuing. 
Also, he has hammered away at the 
industry position by slipping “gov- 
ernment title” clauses into other bills 
that authorize research. 

Attack on Defense. Major target 
of Sen. Long is the Defense Dept., 
which accounts for the biggest slice 
of the $9-billion federal R&D pie. 
The laws say nothing about De- 
fense’s patent policy. Since World 
War II it has, by and large, con- 
tented itself with leaving patent 
title with the contractor that brings 
forth an invention, while it takes a 
royalty-free license for its own mili- 
tary use. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
and the National Aeronautics & 
Space Administration, however, 
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have a legal obligation to demand 
title to patents in most cases. It is 
Long’s contention that Defense 
should be on the same footing as 
AEC and NASA. 

Postwar change. The fight over 
Defense patents has been brewing 
since World War II. Before the war, 
most of its research was carried 
out in government facilities, leaving 
it clear title to patents that might 
arise. Its outside contracts were 
mainly for hardware, not for re- 
search per se, and any patents a 
manufacturer developed in such pro- 
duction were clearly his own. 

But World War II brought a sharp 
rise in contract research, and De- 
fense gradually adopted the policy, 
through its procurement regulations, 
of leaving title with the contractor. 
Ever since the war, criticism of this 
has risen with each year’s growth in 
federal R&D expenditure. 

Now, Long has taken up the torch. 
With over-all government research 
spending projected at $23-billion by 
1970, he seems to be making a drive 
to settle the issue in this Congress. 

Opposite view. As a counter to 
the Long bill, Rep. Emilio Q. Dad- 
dario (D-Conn.) has introduced a 
House bill that espouses the op- 
posite philosophy. It would repeal 
the patent clause of the Space Act 
to put NASA virtually on the same 
basis as Defense already is. 

Daddario contends that AEC and 
NASA policies “depart severely 
from the original concept of private 
rights and a free enterprise system 
as far as patents are concerned.” 

In the Senate he has a co-believer, 
Sen. Alexander Wiley (R-Wis.), who 
has introduced a bill that goes even 
further. 

Compromise? Sentiment in the 
House virtually precludes passage 
of Sen. Long’s bill, and neither the 
Daddario nor the Wiley bill is given 
much chance in the Senate. But the 
Commerce Dept. is working on a 
compromise bill that draws heavily 
on advice from industry. It will 


Sen. Russell B. Long is stepping up his 
drive to claim patents for government. 


probably limit the cases in which 
government must take title, leaving 
AEC and NASA a broader option 
than today for demanding only a 
license. 

To some businessmen, even the 
champions of the “contractor title” 
policy do not go far enough. For they 
still grant to the government a non- 
exclusive, royalty-free license to the 
patents to which contractors take 
title. That, of course, is modeled 
after present Defense policy. 

Fault with Defense. Yet, if most 
businessmen prefer Defense policy 
to what Long offers, many are dis- 
satisfied with that, too. The patent 
is useful to the manufacturer only 
in making commercial use of his 
invention. 

As far as military use is concerned, 
there is no fundamental difference 
whether the government holds a title 
or only a license. The government 
can, for instance, pay one manufac- 
turer to carry out research and then 
—using its licenses—turn to another 
manufacturer to produce the pat- 
entee’s invention. 

Thus, industry’s main incentive 
to invent under such circumstances 
is the possibility of putting the 
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MOOTH movement may 
mean the difference between 
profit and loss in handling 

delicate equipment, between 
comfort or discomfort at home, 
office, or hospital. Bassick 
casters contribute a high degree 
of smoothness to movement 

. . of products, materials, 
furniture, equipment, or people. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
in Canada: Belleville, Ont. 
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patent to commercial use. There 
would be far more incentive, in the 
view of many businessmen and pat- 
ent lawyers, if the government paid 
“fair compensation” for military 
use—a royalty or premium over and 
above contract fees. So far, however, 
this idea has not been given serious 
consideration in Washington. 

How much incentive. Even so, the 
central issue in these debates—more 
so than the antitrust aspects—is 
which policy offers the most incen- 
tive to the progress of the arts. 

The Long team claims that “cost 
plus fixed fee” contracts should be 
incentive enough to inventiveness, 
without any need to grant patents 
to contractors. After all, they say, 
an inventor on the payroll of in- 
dustry must assign his patents to 
his company; ergo, an industry on 
the government payroll should not 
claim title to inventions made on the 
public’s time. 

Long has trotted out voluminous 
evidence that AEC policy has been 
fruitful in inventions and_ that 
NASA, though young at the game, 
is “quite satisfied” with its policy. 
In fact, his aides imply that NASA 
is on his side. 

However, NASA’s feelings about 
its “title” policy at best seem mixed. 
Only last year, NASA tried to get the 
Space Act amended to bring its 
policy closer to that of Defense. 
This caused such a_ controversy, 
however, that it hamstrung other 
legislation sponsored by NASA. 
This year, rather than tie up its cur- 
rent legislation, NASA is simply 
avoiding the patent question, but 
Daddario’s bill proposes the same 
amendment that NASA sponsored 
last year. 

Last year, NASA made a strong 
case for amendment by showing 
that industry was balking at taking 
on space research contracts. In testi- 
mony before Long’s group this year, 
NASA decided it is no longer having 
difficulty in finding contractors. Pri- 
vately, however, NASA aides qualify 
this: “We get all the contractors we 
want, but the question is whether 
we are getting properly enthusiastic 
contractors.” 

Sharing the news. Parallel to the 
question of incentive to invent is 
that of incentive to disclose an in- 
vention once it is made. Long has 
presented evidence that the Defense 
policy encourages contractors to 
suppress information until they get 
a patent. Yet NASA is not con- 
vinced that its policy does not lead 
contractors to suppress information 
indefinitely. 

“Tf industry has commercial rights 
at stake, says an NASA aide,” there 
is a tendency not to disclose re- 








search trends until they can get ‘a 
patent. This entails a lag in dis- 
closure because of the time it takes 
to get a patent. But if industry has 
no title rights, it may never disclose 
its technology.” 

Wider use. NASA’s chief interest 
in patent policy centers on the “feed- 
back” of technology into the econ- 
omy. Much of the testimony in the 
Long hearings has been an attempt 
to prove that patents held by the 
government have gained wide com- 
mercial usage on a non-exclusive 
licensing basis, while patents gained 
by industry on contract have not 
fared any better, according to all 
information available. 

Long cites such examples as 
Agriculture Dept. patents on con- 
centrated orange juice, aerosol cans, 
and penicillin. But his foes point out 
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that the Agriculture Dept. repeatedly | 


has gone to Congress to try to get 
power to grant exclusive licenses, 
within certain limits, in an effort to 
get more of its inventions into com- 
mercial use. 

Furthermore, recent NASA hear- 
ings on its own licensing policy 
wound up with conclusions that in- 
dustry wasn’t interested in com- 
mercializing NASA patents under 
the present non-exclusive license 
system but that an exclusive license 
wouldn’t be fair, either. The general 
effect is that NASA inventions are 
simply removed from commercial 
use, which may be the tendency 
whenever government takes title to 
patents. 

Thin yield at best. This gets back 
to the problem of whether either 
government patent policy provides 
enough incentive to inventors. Ac- 
cording to a study by the Patent, 
Trademark & Copyright Foundation 
of George Washington University, 
only about 13% of patents find their 
way into commercial use even under 
the “contractor title” policy. An 
average of 55% to 65% of privately 
developed inventions are put to com- 
mercial use. : 

The worth of the incentives under 
federal R&D are even more ques- 
tionable in light of another fact re- 
vealed by the university study: In 
1946-59, when Uncle Sam paid for 
more than half the nation’s total bill 
of $70-billion for research, only 6% 
of all patents originated in federal 
R&D 

To many in government, this sug- 
gests that industry is working itself 
into a lather over an area where it 
has no great stake. To many busi- 
nessmen, these figures suggest that 
the government will remain a poor 
patron of fruitful invention until 
it devises more effective incen- 
tives. End 
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Why zinc die casting? 






























































aa Asarco zinc die casting alloys slash production 
ned costs while they improve quality of your product. 
Big factors in cost reduction are: The 
. superb castability of zinc at moderate 
as | temperatures, which permits you to produce 
eek more castings in less time, 
yor : and minimum machining. 
-dly | Complex shapes, thin wall sections, 
get smooth casting surfaces, close 
i dimensional tolerances and superior 
om- impact strength can all be obtained with 
; Asarco zinc die casting alloys. 
liev Brilliant and lasting finishes, pleasing 
in- | to eye and touch, can be applied 
om- to zinc die castings at low cost. 
der You can feel and see the improvement 
an in quality over substitute materials 
seal and so can your customers. 
are Millions of production castings have 
cial proved that these finishes last longer 
ney than ever, are virtually stain-proof and 
B.. damage-free under normal service. 
ack If you are using. other materials for intricate and 
her ornamental castings that can be made better 
va with zinc, you’re wasting money. For 
ee more detailed and technical reasons why 
ion zinc die castings are superior, write to: 


American Smelting and Refining 
Company, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N.Y. 
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AS ARCO American Smelting and Refining Company, 120 Broadway, New York 5S, N. Y. 
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Catering to highbrows pays off 


Independent FM station WFMT in Chicago rates 
high with advertisers as well as with its large audience 


of intellectual and intensely loyal listeners 


“| can honestly say that more than 
anything or anybody in Chicago, | 
miss your station,” wrote a young 
woman who had just moved to 
Minnesota. 
Her letter—and dozens like it 
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from similarly impassioned listeners 
—was addressed to FM_ station 
WFMT. Since 1951, this broadcaster 
has been feeding the people of Chi- 
cago a rich diet of ultra-highbrow 
music, poetry, drama, and discussion 


—and has made its program pay. 

Steady gainer. FM radio has in 
fact been gaining ground for some 
time [BI May27’61,p111]. Much of 
its gain has stemmed from its ap- 
peal to particular audiences, often 
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Bernard Jacobs, owner of Chicago’s WFMT, will extend station’s successful intellectual programming to magazine field 


elite audiences. Broadcasting maga- 
zine says that in 1957 there were 530 
FM stations on the air; by October, 
it had almost doubled to 935. And 
Television Digest has pointed out 
that new FM stations are coming 
along faster than new AM stations. 

Production of sets equipped to re- 
ceive FM (many with AM reception, 
too), is estimated by U.S. Radio 
magazine at 905,000 in 1960, a hefty 
jump from 1959’s 541,000. Accord- 
ing to the National Assn. of FM 
Broadcasters, sales of such sets ran 
to 1.5-million in 1960, and, through 
July, 1961, to 802,244. The associa- 
tion estimates that in all there were 
15-million sets in use that could re- 
ceive FM last vear, expects this to 
rise to 16-million by the end of this 
year. 
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As for the audience, figures are 
uncertain because many FM stations 
are also AM. New York’s noncom- 
mercial WNYC figures that in the 
New York area FM has whittled 
down the gap between AM and FM 
listeners; the ratio now stands at 35 
listeners to FM for 65 listeners to 
AM, it estimates. 

Money troubles. Nevertheless, FM 
has its troubles. A limited audience, 
plus an often carefully cultivated 
soft sell in commercials, may bring 
in a devoted listening clientele, but 
a considerably less devoted adver- 
tising clientele. Again, figures are 
smeared by the joint operation of 
AM and FM by many stations. But 
government figures for 1959 (the last 
available) showed most FM-only 
stations in the red. FM broadcasters 


have appealed to set makers and to 
advertisers to come to FM’s aid. 


1. The Case of WFMT 


WFMT claims the largest listen- 
ing audience of any independent 
FM station in the country. Some 
stations deny this, but Hooperating 
figures back up WFMT’s claims. 
Its revenues should top $400,000 
this year. A recent power boost to 
120,000 watts gave it an estimated 
700,000 listeners in a six-state area. 
It also has a well stocked stable of 
blue-chip advertisers, including Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co., Cadillac 
Motor Car Div., Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co., and 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 

After some rocky early years— 
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The port of Baltimore unloads and 
loads 6,000 merchant ships a year 


THE U.S. AND BRITISH MERCHANT FLEETS, combined, 
have fewer ships than the total docked each year in Baltimore . . . the 
nation’s second port in foreign cargo (30 million tons). Midway 
between the markets of the Northeast and South, many miles closer 
to the Midwest than other Eastern seaports, Baltimore has a decisive 
edge in freight rates and speed. With your new plant here, you bring 
in what you need, move out what you make, most economically by 
water. Radiating from the port are railroads, truck lines, airlines. 
And Baltimore has much more to offer . . . 


BUSINESS DIVERSITY: 30,000 
separate companies, in the city and 
adjacent counties, double as suppliers 
and customers for your plant. Diversi- 
fied industry keeps the region’s economy 
prosperous, stable. 


CAPITAL GAINS: Nearness of 
the nation’s capital is a decisive advan- 
tage for firms with (or seeking) govern- 
ment contracts. And Washington, with 
2 million people, is another rich market 
in itself. 


CLIMATE FOR PROFIT: Tax 
rates and exemptions are favorable for 
manufacturing. So are labor rates. Sites 
and buildings cost less than in many 
comparable areas. Ample financing is 
available. 


SITES OF ALL SORTS: Ideal 
locations for light, medium or heavy 
industry. Urban, waterfront and open- 
country sites have continuing zoning 
protection, good utilities, nearby skilled 
labor supply. 


For confidential plant site facts and figures, contact Robert J. George, 
The Baltimore Gas and Electric Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Give your business the competitive advantages of 


BALTIMORE 
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listeners once mailed in $11,000 to 
keep the station going—WFMT has 
been solidly in the black since 1954. 
It earned $75,000 last year on a 
gross of $360,000, it says. 

New magazine. This month, 
WFMT struck off on a new tack 
when owner Bernard Jacobs (pic- 
ture, page 119) brought out the first 
issue of Perspective. This 116-page 
monthly magazine is every bit as 
intellectual in print as the station is 
on the air. 

Perspective replaces the WFMT 
Fine Arts Guide, a nine-year-old 
monthly booklet built mainly around 
station program listings and a cal- 
endar of Chicago cultural events. 

Initially, Jacobs expects to sell 
Perspective to the 25,000 subscribers 
who paid $4 a year for the Fine Arts 
Guide. He is confident the new 
Magazine, priced at $5 a year or 50¢ 
a copy, eventually will reach 150,000 
readers, many of them outside the 
immediate listening area. By that 
time, sophisticated fiction will have 
been added to Perspective’s present 
content of weighty essays (Sir Julian 
Huxley on The Coming New Re- 
ligion of Humanism), criticism (an 
evaluation of experimental music by 
avant garde composer John Cage), 
and art (The Prints of Goya), plus 
the program listing and cultural 
events calendar. 

Jacobs believes Perspective will 
help WFMT and vice versa. “Both 
will have independent lives, but 
since both will be traveling in the 
same world, if one does a good job, 
it will assist the other.” 

Specifically, Perspective will give 
advertisers a second crack at the 
fertile market that WFMT serves. 

The scope of this market is a 
prime reason for the station’s suc- 
cess. Advertisers who might be 
frightened off by WFMT's _pro- 
gramming—80% classical music 
with such esoteric extras as poetry 
readings and three-hour rebroad- 
casts of the British Broadcasting 
Corp. plays—instead submit to a 
list of restrictions to buy time. 

High rating. WFMT’s audience is 
big by FM standards. In 1958, it be- 
came the nation’s first FM station 
to crack the radio Hooperatings. 
More recent C. E. Hooper, Inc., fig- 
ures put WFMT ninth among Chi- 
cago’s 50-odd radio stations and first 
among its FM stations. WFMT has 
a 2.5% of the Chicago radio au- 
dience for total time periods tested 
by Hooper, and up to 13.6% for cer- 
tain evening periods. At 10 p.m, 
WFMT even moves ahead of WIND, 
a Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. 
AM station normally first among 
Chicago listeners. 

No other Chicago FM_ station 
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FRUEHAUF’S RUGGED, PROFIT-SAVING TRAILERS 
LICK TOUGHEST CONSTRUCTION JOBS! 


OU’RE sure of dependable, profit-protecting transporta- 

tion on the toughest construction or road-building con- 
tracts when you’ve got Fruehauf Trailers working for you. 
The leader in the field, Fruehauf designs and produces the 
world’s most complete line of Truck-Trailers for the con- 
struction and road-building industries. There’s a Fruehauf 
Trailer for every haulage need, every model engineered to 
be a star performer under the totghest load and road 
conditions. If you’re in the construction or road-building 
business and are not already using Fruehauf Trailers, you’ll 
find it profitable to get the full Fruehauf story. The coupon 
below will bring it to you promptly. 





| 

I Please furnish me with full 

| details on... 

| 0 Dump Trailers 

| 0 Platform Trailers 

| 0 Pressure Hopper Dumps 
0 Pneumatic “‘Airslide” 

I Pressure Tanks 

| 0 Carryalls 

| 0 Trailers 












All-New Fruehauf Dump 
Trailers, steel or alumi- 
num, frameless or frame- 
type, meet practically 
any maximum legal pay- 
load requirement. Bodies 
available in wide range 
of capacities ... 14 to 36 
cubic yards. 


1 Well-named the “Workhorse,” this 


Fruehauf Platform Trailer is ideal for 
hauling lumber, bagged cement, brick 
and other materials needed in con- 
struction and road-building. 


Designed to transport and discharge 
a wide range of granular and pow- 
dered materials, Fruehauf’s Hopper 
Pressure Tank does not have to be 
positioned level for unloading. 


Capable of unloading 120 barrels of 
cement in 36 minutes at 14 pounds 
pressure, this Pneumatic “Airslide” 
Pressure Tank has bolted undercon- 
struction, allowing maximum reloca- 
tion for load distribution purposes. 


Fruehauf Carryalls simplify the prob- 
lem of moving cranes, shovels, rollers 
and other heavy and cumbersome 
construction equipment to and from 
the project sites. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, 10941 Harper Avenue—Detroit 32, Michigan 











Name Title 
(please print) 
C r 
Address 
City. Zone State 


























ranks higher than 13th in Hooperat- 
ings, while in New York City, no 
FM-only station has a large enough 
share of the market to even gain a 
listing in the Hooperating. 

Affluent listeners. The WFMT 
audience is not only big, but affluent. 
In planning a campaign for its 
Scotch brand recording tape, 3M 
asked its ad agency to prepare a 
qualitative breakdown of WFMT 
listeners. The study found listeners 
concentrated in the thin belt of 
wealthy neighborhoods and suburbs 
that stretches along Lake Michigan. 
Some 90% of WFMT listeners had 


attended college, 49.4% owned 
homes, and 58.9% were married. 
- Median income was $9,312, with 


20.2% earning over $15,000 and 7% 
over $25,000. 

As is the case with many other 
FM stations, the audience is incur- 
ably addicted to WFMT. According 
to a Northwestern University survey, 
typical listeners stay tuned for nearly 
five hours a day—more time than 
they spend listening to all other 
Chicago FM, AM, and television sta- 
tions combined. 

Close rapport. The relationship 
between WFMT and its audience is 
a highly personal one. When a Chi- 
cago columnist chided the station 
for playing rock-and-roll music on 
a Saturday evening program, scores 
of indignant listeners wrote to ex- 
plain that the music was not rock- 
and-roll, but ethnically pure folk 
music from the Southern mountains. 

A young attorney says, “You de- 
velop an intensely intimate feeling 
for WFMT. There’s a definite rap- 
port between station and listeners.” 

As advertisers have learned, this 
rapport gives listeners a good deal 
of faith in what they hear on WFMT 
and a marked desire to support com- 
panies that support the station. 
The advertising manager of a Chi- 
cago music store says: “More people 
seem to have confidence in some- 
thing advertised on WFMT than on 
any other medium.” 


Il. Advertising policy 


To maintain this aura of confi- 
dence, Jacobs makes advertisers 
walk a narrowly defined path. Com- 
mercials are limited to three per 
hour, none of them back to back. 
New advertisers are investigated be- 
fore their copy is accepted, and a 
number of potential sponsors have 
been flatly turned down. 

“We refuse more advertising than 
we accept,” says Jacobs. “We don’t 
take any product or service that may 
not be appropriate to the tone we’re 
trying to maintain.” The station 
turned down a furniture store be- 
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cause it felt listeners might find the 
store’s hard-sell approach offensive. 

Once advertising is accepted, 
WFMT staffers write the copy, or 
at least edit it to cull out superla- 
tives and comparisons. A WFMT 
announcer reads the commercials; 
transcriptions, jingles, and gimmicks 
are taboo. Advertisers who use a 
more blatant approach in other 
media often find their WFMT copy 
coming out something like, “Here’s 
a product which we think you will 
a 

One-minute spots cost $30 to $50 
on WFMT, and a full hour begins 
at $225—high compared with other 
independent FM_ stations, where 
rates are more likely to be $15 for 
a spot and $100 for a full hour. 

Happy results. In recent years, ad- 
vertisers have used WFMT to pro- 
mote such products as a new 
edition of the Greek tragedies, auto- 
mobiles, gasoline, banks, Danish 
cheese, health insurance, car rentals, 
international air travel, books, rec- 
ords, and hi-fi equipment. 

Results sometimes startle the ad- 
vertisers: 

« Tuborg beer, a high-priced Dan- 
ish import, chalked up a 41% sales 
increase in the Chicago area after a 
six-month campaign on WFMT. 

« More than half the tenants in a 
new middle-income apartment build- 
ing were sold by WFMT advertis- 
ing. 
* One music shop traced 50% of 
its customers to WFMT commer- 
cials. 

This audience loyalty, both to the 
station and to its advertisers, shows 
up in other ways. Continental IIli- 
nois National Bank, which uses a 
dozen spots a week to promote its 
Family Banking Center, receives 
letters, telephone calls, and personal 
visits from the station’s listeners. 
“They appreciate our supporting 
their favorite station,” the bank says. 

Advertisers even claim fringe 
benefits in having the station write 
their copy. Jonathan Pugh, executive 
vice-president of Chicago’s Talman 


Federal Savings & Loan Assn., 
which sponsors 17% hours of 
WFMT programs a _ week, says, 


“Commercials carry more convic- 
tion when WFMT puts them in its 
own language. It sounds like them, 
not like a third party.” Talman, a 
neighborhood savings and loan as- 
sociation, traces a healthy chunk of 
its own increase in assets directly to 
its WFMT programs. 


lll. Stress on quality 


Jacobs, the man who built WFMT, 
is an anomaly of sorts. Although he 
has aimed the station at an educa- 


tional elite, Jacobs himself moved 
right from high school to a factory 
production line. After some night 
school electronics courses and a 
World War II spell with the Army 
Signal Corps, Jacobs went to a 
Galesburg, Ill., radio station as a 
broadcast engineer. 

He helped start one Chicago FM 
station in 1948, but quit when stock- 
holders squelched plans for an all- 
classical-music format. The station 
foundered in 1950, and Jacobs 
stepped back to find himself with 
some aging equipment and $35,000 
in debts. Still, Jacobs, who can’t 
remember when or where he devel- 
oped his penchant for classica! 
music, recalls, “I didn’t have the 
slightest doubt quality FM would 
sell in Chicago.” 

When advertisers understandably 
shied away from WFMT at first, 
Jacobs went on the air twice in 1952 
to plead for money. He collected 
$11,000 and the station kept broad- 
casting. In 10 years, Jacobs has 
poured $200,000 into WFMT, creat- 
ing among other things a music 
library conservatively worth $50,000. 
Advertising money finally began 
coming in late in 1952, and by 1953 
the station was showing a_ profit. 
Last year’s $360,000 gross included 
about $270,000 from FM advertising 
and $90,000 in Fine Arts Guide ad- 
vertising, subscriptions, and news- 
stand sales. 

To Jacobs, his project has suc- 
ceeded because it offers advertisers 
an entry into a relatively untapped 
—but lush—market. “We give ad- 
vertisers a market they're vitally in- 
terested in reaching, and we give 
listeners material not available else- 
where.” 

Unusual programming. A good bit 
of his programming classifies as at 
least unusual if not off-beat. The 
station carries 150 complete operas 
and 100 full-length plays a year, 
plus tapes of nearly 100 world music 
festivals. WFMT is the only Chi- 
cago outlet to carry all Presidential 
press conferences and, last year, re- 
broadcast—in full—Fidel Castro’s 
four-hour United Nations address. 

The result has been a flock of 
national and international awards, 
including the Alfred du Pont Foun- 
dation Award in 1957 for “merito- 
rious service to the American peo- 
ple,” the Edison award in 1958 for 
founding the station that best serves 
youth, and a special citation from 
Ohio State University in 1959 for 
cultural excellence in over-all pro- 
gramming. In 1959, a show by 
WFMT’s Studs Terkel was the U. S. 
entry in the Prix Italia competition 
for radio documentaries. 

Extension in print. The new maga- 
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GGESTIONS FROM ITS PATRONS CONCERNING ITS SERVICE 


THE COMPANY WILL APPRECIATE SU 























Three questions to ask before you buy 
any one single lite insurance policy 





1.Will it provide a cash payment 
large enough to cover heavy 
immediate expenses and enable 
your family to get a fresh start 
free of debt? 


2.Will it guarantee a monthly 
income to help raise and educate 
your children? 


3.Will it help take care of your 
retirement? 











Equitable’s new Planned Security Policy 


sum cash payment to beneficiary. 2. Monthly 
income while children are growing up. For you, 


if you live: 3. Cash for your own retirement. 





Planned Security, the newest form of Living 
Insurance, combines permanent life insurance 
with term insurance to give you maximum pro- 


tection when needed most: 


The permanent life imsurance builds cash 
values and helps you save. The decreasing term 
insurance provides extra protection when your 
family needs it most. All at an unchanging, low 


premium. And only from Equitable, the com- 
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pany that pioneered Living Insurance . . . with 
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benefits for the living, for better living. 

Before you buy any one single life insurance 
policy, check the facts about Equitable’s new 
Planned Security Policy. (Issued to age 45.) 
Call The Man from Equitable. 


tur HQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the United States 


Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
©1961 
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zine, Perspective, will carry this 
programming concept into areas—il- 
lustrations and serious essays par- 
ticularly—that neither WFMT nor 
its old Fine Arts Guide could cover. 
The Guide’s awkward 11- x 4-in. for- 
mat also made it ill-suited for ad- 
vertising, even though the magazine 
showed a $15,000 to $25,000 profit in 
recent years. 


“In content, Perspective gives us 
a whole new world,” says Jacobs, 
“and in advertising, a whole new 
market.” Of 41 pages of advertising 
in the first issue, only 10% came 
from companies presently using 
WFMT. National rates for Perspec- 
tive start at $545 for a full page, and 
the magazine showed a profit for its 
first issue. 


A good many Perspective readers 
view the magazine as an intellectual- 
ized New Yorker or as a Chicago ver- 
sion of BBC’s widely circulated List- 
ener. To Jacobs, Perspective has an 
identity—and a purpose—all its own. 
“We were the innovators of this con- 
cept of fine arts broadcasting,” he 
says. “Perspective will do in print 
what WFMT does on the air.” 





The image on the shopping bag 


Survey of women shows that they are mostly attracted 
by the discreet and conservative design. 
They turn thumbs down on more colorful sorts 


Have you considered the significance 
of the lowly shopping bag? You 
should, warns the industrial design 
firm of Lippincott & Margulies, Inc. 
If you don't, all your efforts to create 
that all-important corporate image 
for your store may go down the 
drain. 

To prove its case, the company 
chose the shopping bags handed out 
by six stores (picture, left to right, 
starting with top row): Ohrbach’s, 
B. Altman & Co., Arnold Constable, 
Bloomingdale’s, all in New York; 
Rich’s, in Atlanta; and Stern’s in New 
York. It interviewed 200 women from 





Sampling of six bags was basis for study in graphics 
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Topeka and Columbus, screened to 
make sure none was familiar with 
any of the stores. Each woman 
ranked the store on the basis of the 
image the bag suggested to her. 

They plumped for the Altman bag, 
with its discreet script, as represent- 
ing the store they would most like to 
shop at—33% put it in the No. 1 
spot. Bloomingdale’s came next, fol- 
lowed by Stern’s, Ohrbach’s, Arnold 
Constable, and Rich’s, in that order. 
As for the large colorful rose of Ar- 
nold Constable, 45% ranked it at the 
bottom. The large, blunt Rich’s bag 
ranked lowest among 36%. 
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From the study, the firm reached 
certain conclusions. Bloomingdale’s 
red rosebuds communicate higher 
quality than the pink and red full- 
blown rose of Arnold Constable. 
The more delicate and restrained the 
design, the more prestige is sug- 
gested. 

Put sprigs of flowers in the de- 
sign (a la Ohrbach’s), and women 
rate the store as fashion-oriented, 
maybe a bit higher-priced than aver- 
age, appealing to the ultra-fashion- 
able group—though actually Ohr- 
bach’s caters to the fashion-minded 
bargain hunter. Make it big and 
stout, like the Rich’s bag, and it 
evokes an image of broad lines, less 
fashion emphasis, and economy 
prices—so much for the pride of 
Atlanta. 

They liked the Altman bag be- 
cause it suggested good taste—a 
store where “someone like me” 
would be likely to shop. Altman’s 
would seem a bit conservative, an 
established traditional store (as, in- 
deed, it is). 

Ohrbach’s would appeal to dress 
designers and actresses. Blooming- 
dale’s suggested younger women, 
the college girl. Stern’s (another full- 
fledged department store) left a less 
definite impression—probably _ it 
would be heavy in masculine lines. 
Arnold Constable, too, came out with 
a fuzzy image. Reaction was mainly 
negative—a place that shoppers with 
ood taste would stay away from 
yet Eleanor Roosevelt got many of 
her gowns there when she was in 
the White House). And Rich’s, the 
women seemed to think, would 
appeal to truck drivers, cleaning 
women, factory workers, and bar- 
gain hunters. End 
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For Stainless Steel, call your nearest Steel Service Center. 





Outsmart corrosion with (sS) Stainless Stee! 


What’s your corrosion problem? Acid? Water? Harsh 
atmospheres? Solve it with Stainless Steel. Whether 
you operate a tank truck fleet or manufacture fine 
paper, whether you specify switch lamps or build 
skyscrapers, Stainless Steel offers unsurpassed resist- 
ance to crippling corrosion. 

In industrial applications, Stainless Steel resists 
the corrosive effects of strong acids, so equipment 
lasts much longer, eliminating premature shut- 
downs. Stainless is strong, too, so it can be used in 
critical applications without fear of breakdown. In 
the chemical industry, Stainless is widely used be- 
cause it is so easy to clean and does not become 
contaminated. These same advantages make Stain- 


less ideal for the drug industry (where absolute 
sanitation is a must) and even for hospital operating 
rooms (which are almost all Stainless these days). 

Stainless Steel can give a product the competitive 
edge. Its worth to you is far greater than its addi- 
tional cost because of its excellent corrosion resist- 
ance, strength, appearance and superior heat resisting 
properties. Design quality and long life into your 
product—design with Stainless Steel. We welcome 
a chance to work with you when you are planning 
new products made from Stainless Steel. For more 
information write United States Steel, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. USS is a 
registered trademark. 














No Stainless Steel tanker has ever worn out. 


The tankers here are fabricated from type 304 Stainless Steel, and can carry a variety of acids and chemicals with only a clean-out between trips. No worries 
about cargo contamination or corrosion, even from many harsh acids. And because Stainless cleans more quickly, the tankers are loaded for the return trip 


sooner... another marketing edge because of Stainless. No Stainless Steel tanker has ever worn out. Tank trailers manufactured by the Tank Division of 


The Heil Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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How to soften water with Stainless. 








Keep cool with Stainless. 


Ice cube bins provide their owners with an assured inventory to meet 
unpredictable demands. The service of providing ice cubes to the 
public is full of peaks and valleys of requests. Bins made of Stainless 


This Stainless Steel water softener will last. It is corrosion-proof inside and Steel can meet all these situations with steady performance. Inside, 
out. Stainless Steel resists the strong corrosive action of the brine used in they will always be sanitary because they won't corrode and even the 
the softening process so maintenance is sharply reduced and the tank will harshest cleaning agents won't harm the surface. Outside, their 
last longer. You can install it in your cellar game room and you won't have shiny appearance will always stay shiny for the same reasons. Bonus: 
to worry about appearance because an occasional wipe with a damp cloth because Stainless is so strong, it resists the bumps and thumps of 
will keep it clean and shiny—always. Water softener is manufactured by hard usage, doesn’t dent or “dimple.” Ice chest is manufactured by 
General lonics Division of Salem-Brosius, Inc., Carnegie, Pennsylvania. the Roy Follett Corporation of Phillipsburg, New Jersey. 
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Stainless Steel switch lamps 
cost the same as cast. 


The housing for this railroad switch lamp is all Stainless. 
It stands out in the weather all year ‘round. Many of these 
lamps have been in continuous service for five years 
without one sign of corrosion. This lamp is lighter than 
cast units, yet costs no more. For interior maintenance, 
the hinged top opens instead of swinging the entire 
body open as in previous cast lamps. Here dependable 
Stainless gives a light, first-class housing. Switch lamp 
manufactured by Lovell-Dressel Co., Arlington, N. J. 





Why Stainless Steel is preferred in the pulp and paper industry. 


One paper manufacturer puts it this way: “Stainless is used extensively to resist corrosion 
from acid conditions present in many operations. One important use is for piping pulping 
liquors. Stainless is preferred for its low cost, cleanliness and ease of maintenance.” 
Papermaking machines are now being built of Stainless because it is the best investment 
a company can make in terms of long life, corrosion resistance, ease of cleaning and 
reduced maintenance. 


United States Steel 
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Gen. Schriever of Air Force told American Rocket Society: “I am convinced 
that we must be prepared to operate in space in order to preserve the peace.” 


DEFENSE 


Air Force bids for 
key role in space 


It’s ready to challenge primacy of NASA in project 
to put men on the moon. It concurs in the goal but wants 
to make sure project produces military values, too 


The Air Force is making a major bid 
to increase its role in space. If there 
had been any doubts about it, they 
were removed last week when Gen. 
Bernard A. Schriever (picture) stood 
resolutely before 1,500 delegates to 
the American Rocket Society meet- 
ing in New York and bluntly stated 
that “the ability to operate in space 
may well be the key to our national 
survival.” 

“As a military commander who 
shares the responsibility for the de- 
fense and security of this nation,” 
Schriever stated, “I am convinced 
that we must be prepared to oper- 
ate in space in order to preserve the 
peace. This is the challenge we face 
as a nation.” 
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At every opportunity, the tall Air 
Force general made one point clear: 
There is an urgent need to develop 
military space systems, and the Air 
Force intends to do so. He ham- 
mered the theme at a morning press 
conference, as a luncheon speaker, 
in private interviews, on televised 
panel sessions, and at every other 
opportunity available. 

Cutting loose. It was clear that the 
Air Force intends to throw off the 
fetters that the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration placed on military space 
programs. 

As commanding general of the Air 
Force’s new Systems Command— 
responsible for developing all new 
military weapon systems, including 


those in space—Gen. Schriever let 
it be known that he and his Penta- 
gon bosses are laying plans to ask 
Congress for a new round of mili- 
tary space projects next year. He 
said, too, that the service is well 
along on plans to develop a new 
family of space boosters. 

It is known also that the Air Force 
is dickering with the National Aero- 
nautics & Space Administration to 
get more responsibility—and man- 
agement control—over various ele- 
ments of the manned lunar program, 
Project Apollo. 

Within the next 30 days, too, the 
Air Force will try to get Defense 
Secy. Robert S. McNamara’s ap- 
proval to accelerate its manned 
space flight program, Project Dyna- 
Soar. On Dec. 15, the service will 
graduate its first class of space pilots 
(picture, page 130) from a new train- 
ing school set up at Edwards Air 
Force Base in California last June. 
Over the next five or six years, 75 
to 100 airmen will have been given 
a basic space flight course. 


1. Which comes first? 


There is a dual reason for the Air 
Force push to gain a larger military 
space role. Basically, many of the 
same generals who fought hard to 
get the U.S. moving in the missile 
field now believe that military 
strength in space holds the key to 
the future security of the nation. 

Decisions made in the next six 
months, these generals say,. will de- 
termine just how much _ military 
strength the U.S. has in space 5 or 
10 years from now. 

The second factor is the feeling 
that the Kennedy Administration is 
more sympathetic to a military space 
program than Eisenhower's was. 
When Pres. Eisenhower launched 
the U.S. space program in 1957-58, 
he tied it tightly to the “peaceful 
uses of space.” And Congress set up 
NASA to run the program. The mili- 
tary services became subservient 
to NASA. 

When Pres. Kennedy decided to 
make an all-out push to beat the 
Russians in putting a man on the 
moon he removed all doubt about 
NASA’s role as top voice in the 
space field. 

New challenge. Privately, many 
military leaders still argue strongly 
that the military-NASA positions 
should be reversed, with the gen- 
erals running the show, assisted by 
NASA. Their reasoning is that space 
is a new area of operation, with all 
nations of the world vulnerable to 
attack by the country that controls 
it. So they say military protection 
in space should come first, with the 
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First space pilots, trained at Edwards Air Force Base in California, will graduate 
on Dec. 15. Left to right, they are Capt. James A. McDivitt, Maj. Frank Borman, 
Maj. Thomas U. McElmurry, and William G. Schweikhard, a civilian. 


peaceful uses to be developed later. 
But the generals are also astute 
enough to know that they must live 
with the status quo, at least for the 
present, and work with NASA. 


Il. The strategy 


Faced with this situation, the Air 
Force, led by Gen. Schriever, is 
maneuvering to gain a larger footing 
in NASA’s lunar program. The serv- 
ice is quick to state its strong sup- 
port for the national goal of beating 
the Russians to the moon. But 
Schriever wants to make sure that 
techniques developed to accomplish 
this feat are adaptable to military 
uses, too. This is not a one-way 
street—the military have developed 
some important space techniques, 
too, that NASA wants included in 
the lunar program. 

“In the past,” Schriever says, “our 
space efforts have been carried out 
under an unnecessary, self-imposed 
restriction—namely, the artificial di- 
vision between space for peaceful 
purposes and space for military uses. 
There is little technical distinction 
between the two.” 

Schriever knows he won’t be able 
to strip NASA of any major segment 
of the lunar project. His strategy is 
to take what he can, when he can. 

Talks under way. Neither the Air 
Force nor NASA will reveal details 
of how the lunar program might be 
split up. Both admit, however, that 
discussions are under way, with the 
first decisions expected soon. 

The NASA-Air Force discussions 
are being handled primarily by Gen. 
Schriever and NASA’s associate ad- 
ministrator, Dr. Robert C. Seamans, 
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Jr., who is fast becoming one of the 
most powerful voices at the space 
agency. 

The Air Force is working on other 
levels, too. Pres. Kennedy partially 
reversed an Eisenhower executive 
order last May when he singled out 
the Air Force, rather than NASA, to 
develop a large solid-fueled rocket 
engine to compete with liquid-pro- 
pulsion engines that are under de- 
velopment by NASA to power the 
manned capsule to the moon. Eisen- 
hower had specifically forbidden the 
military to develop rocket engines 
as large as this. 

So Kennedy may look with more 
favor on military space programs 
than did the past Administration. 
The Air Force is trying to sell the 
Kennedy Administration on the point 
through Vice-Pres. Johnson, chair- 
man of the President’s Space Coun- 
cil. Johnson and his executive sec- 
retary at the Space Council, Dr. 
Edward C. Welsh, have been dis- 
cussing the issue with the Air Force 
lately. 


Ill. Military role in space 


Right now, the generals see the 
most immediate military need in 
space—spanning through the 1960s 
as the buildup of defensive 
measures. Initially, their aim is to 
gain intelligence of the enemy 
through satellite systems. Next in 
order would be the capability to in- 
spect and destroy enemy satellites 
that are of a military nature. Eventu- 
ally, the military think an effective 
anti-missile system in space may 
be developed. 

The ability to fire missiles from 





space platforms or moon stations 
is generally held to be a much more 
distant goal. 

The key element the military want 
to push hard right now is getting 
manned flight capability in space. 
Gen. Schriever says the U.S. “must 
move forward as fast as possible 
in using man as a functional part 
of space for our national security.” 

Men in space. The reasoning boils 
down to this: Instruments can 
handle a lot of space missions, but 
only manned flight is flexible enough 
for a working military system where 
in-space decisions must be made 
and actions taken. 

Schriever cites another example 
of the value of having a man in 
space vehicles. On at least eight 
occasions, he says, flights of the 
high-flying X-15 experimental air- 
plane would have resulted in failure 
if the pilot had not been there to 
correct malfunctions of equipment. 

That’s why the Air Force is try- 
ing so hard to convince Secy. Mc- 
Namara that Project Dyna-Soar 
should be accelerated. Under this 
program, manned flight will be ex- 
tended into space until eventually it 
achieves complete freedom of flight 
and maneuverability. 

The first step of Dyna-Soar is 
planned to carry man to the fringes 
of space in suborbital flights by 
around 1964. Pres. Eisenhower held 
the Air Force down to only $70-mil- 
lion for Dyna-Soar spending when 
the fiscal 1962 budget was originally 
submitted to Congress last January. 
Pres. Kennedy increased funds to 
$100-million, and Congress added 
another $86-million to raise this 
year’s budget to a total of $186-mil- 
lion for Project Dyna-Soar. 

So far, however, Secy. McNamara 
has not released the $86-million 
extra that Congress added to the 
project. This is the money that the 
Air Force wants to speed up Dyna- 
Soar work. 


IV. Basic needs 


Right now, military chiefs want 
more effort on development of first- 
stage rocket engines in the inter- 
mediate-thrust range from 1-million- 
to about 3-million-lb. thrust. These 
would fit between the present Atlas 
and Titan ICBM engines and the 
giant 12-million-Ib.-thrust range of 
the Nova-class boosters. 

Boosters. Although NASA has 
some boosters under development 
in this thrust range, the Saturn 
series, the generals argue that these 
don’t meet military requirements— 
at least in the first generation they 
are too cumbersome and too slow in 
preparation for firing to have mili- 
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tary value. For example, it takes two 
months or more to prepare the Sat- 
urn for firing. 

Although the military are not com- 
mitted to  solid-fueled first-stage 
boosters, the characteristics of sim- 
plicity and quick firing time are what 
the military want in whatever type 
of booster is finally chosen. Once 
such a booster is developed, the 
military want to fire and refire it 
until it achieves the same high de- 
gree of reliability as the Atlas-Agena 
rocket that has worked so well in the 
Discoverer satellite series. 

Flexibility. The second major goal 
in space work for the military is a 
greater ability to maneuver space- 
craft once they are in space. There is 
a need, according to Schriever and 
other military spokesmen, for de- 
veloping rendezvous and docking 
techniques so that two or more 
spacecraft can be joined together 
out in space, and for a transfer tech- 
nique so that carrier craft can tote 
personnel, equipment, and other 
supplies to orbiting space stations. 

In fact, one of the first uses of 
sending a manned expedition into 
space may well be to repair and 
maintain expensive space stations 
that suddenly stop functioning for 
one reason or another. 

Reentry. The third major area that 
needs more effort now, according to 
military thinking, is in techniques of 
reentry and of landing space vehi- 
cles at the time and place desired. 

Primarily, the military want to de- 
velop a dry-land landing technique 
similar to that of landing an airplane. 
The one thing the generals don’t 
want is the water dunking technique 
used by NASA for the Project Mer- 
cury program. 

Current programs. Right now, in 
the intelligence-gathering area, the 
Air Force has the Samos, a picture- 
taking satellite, and the Midas, part 
of the early warning system. Project 
Discoverer provides basic tech- 
nology for these and other Air Force 
projects. 

Just getting started is Project 
Saint (satellite interception and in- 
spection), a forerunner of a manned 
space system for inspecting and neu- 
tralizing enemy satellites. Project 
Vela Hotel, a joint Air Force-Atomic 
Energy Commission program, is de- 
signed to detect nuclear blast radia- 
tion in space. 

The Army is developing a world- 
wide stationary communication satel- 
lite system under Project Advent. 
Under Project Anna, the Army is 
working with NASA to develop a 
geodetic satellite system. The Navy’s 
Transit satellite program is designed 
to provide a worldwide navigation 
system. End 
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CINCINNATI 





The University of Cincinnati ranks 27th in total enrollment among the nation’s colleges and universities. 


From kindergarten to space science 
...one of the nation’s foremost 
educational centers 


How far away will you have to reach for the 
young scientists and engineers, the well- 
grounded executives trainees and skilled 
workers your company will need in the 
decade ahead? 


If you’re located in the Greater Cincinnati 
area, you won’t have to reach. You'll find 
them right here. For they are continuously 
being trained here. Starting with one of the 
highest ranked elementary and secondary 
school systems in the country. And con- 
tinuing through the universities, colleges 
and graduate schools for which this area 
is famous. 


The University of Cincinnati was the origi- 
nator of the Cooperative training for its 
engineers and business school students. 
Constantly growing, the University now has 
an enrollment of 17,538, including its 
college of arts and sciences, colleges of 
law and medicine, and the recently created 
Institute of Space Science... along with 


an Executive Management Program and an 
evening college that enables thousands to 
continue their education while working. 


Xavier University is also here. So is Hebrew 
Union College. So are many specialized 
technical and vocational schools. Miami 
University is only 30 miles away. 


It isn’t coincidence that companies find 
solid, straight-thinking citizens here... 
and twice the percentage of highly trained 
and experienced technicians as the national 
average. 


This area has other assets, too. We’d like 
to tell you about them. Soon. 


For complete and confidential information 
about the Greater Cincinnati Area relating to 
your own specific problems and needs, write Mr. 
Ernest S. Fields, President, The Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 


The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity. 
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This is a management tool. For hundreds of corporations, the 
Aero Commander has proved to be an excellent investment. 
It has paid real dividends in increased executive productivity 


through improved mobility. 





If this 7s yours—or one like it—then you kvow the value of 
. the Aero Commander to your firm. But if your business 
requires executive travel and doesn’t own—or lease—an air- 
craft you may already be paying for one without enjoying the 


benefits. Why not investigate? 





“4... symbol of modern management on the move 


AFF COMMANDER, INC., BETHANY, OKLAHOMA, subsidiary of ROCKWELL-STANDARD CORPORATION 














Company 
shelters 
are ready 


Rohm & Haas prepared to 
protect workers from bombs 
long before present scare 


Since the latest Berlin crisis boiled 
up, an increasing number of U.S. 
companies have been starting to 
wonder about how to protect their 
employees in case of nuclear attack. 
For a sample of what to do and a 
guide to what it will cost, they have 
been turning to the comparatively 
few companies that already have in- 
plant shelters. 

One is Rohm & Haas Co., a maker 
of industrial chemicals and resins 
that is best known for Plexiglas. 
Rohm & Haas has bomb shelters at 
all four of its manufacturing plants. 
It keeps these stocked with enough 
fresh food to last two weeks. It 
checks the shelters regularly to make 
sure that air, water, and electrical 
supply equipment is in good shape. 
It even pays employees overtime to 
participate in drills. 

Rohm & Haas started building the 
shelters in 1956, had all four com- 
pleted within 18 months. Drills, by 
full shifts as well as by small groups, 
have been going on ever since. 

As for employee reaction, a com- 
pany spokesman says, “We don’t 
really know. With the exception of a 
few employees who have religious 
objections, they all attend drills and 
there is no horseplay. But then they 
are paid to attend drills. 

“We don’t know what would hap- 
pen if there was a real emergency. 
They might all go to the shelters or 
perhaps most of them would head 
for home.” 

The program got its start when 
the late Otto Haas, then president 
of the company, discovered that re- 
ports, formulas, and other important 
documents had been microfilmed 
and stored away for safety in an 
emergency. He asked what good this 
data would be if Rohm & Haas lost 
all the employees competent to use 











Bristol plant shelter of Rohm & Haas can hold 1,500 workers, the size of a peak 
it, and ordered the shelters built. shift. Four wooden pallets like those above can be strung from corridor walls, 
The shelters at Bristol (picture) allowing 40% of fullhouse occupancy to lie down. 
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take advantage 

of a river site and 
34-foot ocean channel 
at Georgia’s 

second largest city 


Need a waterfront site? Atlantic Coast Line 
has available a 165-acre tract with a 

3,400’ water frontage. Want a seaport? 

Here, in the Savannah River is a 34’ channel 
for ocean going vessels. A good natural 
and business climate? Sunny Savannah has 
a real welcome for industry — and can 
deliver some 5,500 workers. Delivery of your 
raw materials or products is no problem, 
either — you'll be right on the main line of 
Atlantic Coast Line. 

Other advantages include: 

e All municipal utilities available at site 


e Convenient beaches, fishing and hunting 
e Good junior college and civic arts program 


industrial site at Savannah, Georgia 





ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 
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For details on this or other good sites 
in the Southeast Coastal 6, write or call. 
Inquiries held confidential. 


Direct inquiries to: 
R. P. Jobb 
Assistant Vice-President 
Department J-1031 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Jacksonville, Florida 


og 








and Bridesburg in the Philadelphia 


area are big ones, accommodating 


about 1,500 employees—approxi- 
mately the largest number who 
would be working at one time. The 
smaller Knoxville (Tenn.) and Hous- 
ton plants have shelters sufficient 
for 400 and 200 employees, respec- 
tively. 

The Houston and Knoxville shel- 
ters are bright and cheerful, serving 
as company cafeterias; those at Bris- 
tol and Bridesburg are bleak and for- 
bidding. 

All the shelters are designed to 
withstand the blast of an H-bomb 
five miles away. The Bristol shelter 
is about 100 yards from the plant on 
property bought for the purpose. In 
drills, all employees have been able 
to get into it in 12 minutes. 

The shelter stockpile consists of 
food, medical supplies, emergency 
clothing, and tools. Books and games 
also are stored away. The shelf-life 
of food as determined by a catering 
firm is checked; before any item has 
been stored that long it is used in 
the company cafeteria. The food 
consists chiefly of juices, instant 
coffee, a new multiple purpose food, 
and other bottled and canned foods. 

The food would be served cold. 
The two electric generators are 
enough to operate an electric stove, 
but this would put additional load 
on the underground supply of gas- 
oline to fuel the generators. 

Air is drawn in through a stack 
guyed to withstand shock, and 
passes through a series of large fil- 
ters. The generators are checked 
every week, the air fans once a 
month. 

The Bristol and Bridesburg shel- 
ters cost about $400,000 each, the 
smaller ones much less. Rohm & 
Haas engineers believe the same 
shelter could be built today for only 
10% to 15% more. Prices of the ma- 
terials have gone up very little, they 
say, and most of the increase would 
be for labor. 

The roof of the Bristol shelter con- 
sists of 16 in. of reinforced concrete 
covered by three feet of earth. The 
floors and walls also are reinforced 
concrete. Water is piped in from two 
nearby wells. The only heat problem 
is to keep the heat from human 
bodies down to a reasonable level. 

The shelter consists of two hori- 
zontal chambers connected by a 
series of corridors. In each are seats 
and wooden bunks. In the center are 
the supply room, a command room, 
and an infirmary. The command 
room is equipped with two-way 
radio, air monitoring equipment and 
microfilm recorder. There are enough 
bare shelf bunks to accommodate 
40% of the occupants. End 
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“DON'T FORGET... 
to empty the ice box pan” 








Did you ever forget? If you did, a sopping wet floor made 


remembering easier the next time. 


But even when home food storage was built around a 
wooden ice box, Frick was already pioneering in 
industrial refrigeration. It was the kind of pioneering 
that helped make today’s frozen food industry possible. 




















€> FRICK BREWERY PROGRESS 


Carling’s new 13-million dollar brewery 31,000 gallons—the biggest in Canada. 


at Etobicoke, near Toronto, occupies Nine hundred tons of refrigeration 
41% acres of a 46-acre site. With a are supplied by five Frick compressors, 
capacity of 800,000 barrels a year, it is sold and installed by J. H. Lock and 
expected to expand to produce ulti- Sons, Ltd., Frick Distributors at 
mately 2 14 million barrels. Ale is brewed Toronto. 
five times a day, and is promptly Here, and in its new 10-million dollar 
chilled. plant in Atlanta, Ga., Carling’s Brew- 
At the other end of the brewing proc- ery has guaranteed refrigeration equip- 
ess are 38 giant glass-lined tanks, in ment. Every Frick System is backed 
which the beer is aged under refrigera- by over a century’s engineering ex- 
tion—the largest of these tanks holds perience and integrity. 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 


FRICK OF CANADA, Ltd., 2085 City Councillors Street, Montreal, Quebec 


A proud past . . . a progressive future ERIC 
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BY THE TON Largest self-unloading ship on the Great Lakes—the 666’ 
Adam E. Cornelius—unloads coal, limestone, sulphur and other bulk 
cargo at speeds up to 5000 tons per hour. Unloading dusty cargo at 
conveyor speeds of 560 fpm calls for a large variety of ultra-dependable 
electrical control equipment. The Cornelius’ entire material handling 
system—including hold conveyor belts, elevator bucket conveyor and 
a 250’ deck-mounted boom—is Cutler-Hammer controlled from a single 
master pushbutton console. You’ll find Cutler-Hammer aboard all 
types of ships, from nuclear submarines to luxury liners. 





BY THE TEASPOON Fragile, tiny (.040 in. square, .0015 in. thic 
germanium and silicon crystals used in transistor production are gage 
and classified according to thickness by this automatic gaging systen}' 
Because of their light weight and tendency to cohere due to static charge: 
the automatic handling of these dice is a sticky problem. 

Cutler-Hammer automatic gaging components and engineering kno 
how permit similar electronic equipment to detect out of tolerand 
trends in machine tool output. Feedback control based on automat 
gaging closes the loop and eliminates scrap. 













. thick 


-e gage BY THE TRAYFUL “How can you materially increase the efficiency of 


system acontrolled conveyor system without increasing conveyor speed or add- 
. charge 08 to the cost of conveyor equipment?” A Cutler-Hammer engineer’s 
~)ingenuity and a roller skate wheel solved this “impossible” problem. 
1g knod Originally, a curved metal bar was swung between trays, on signal from 
olerand? Supervisor, to divert the trays from accumulation area to individual 
tomat4 °tters. The diverter required a full tray’s length for the arm to swing 
back and forth. Cutler-Hammer’s “roller skate system’ eliminated 
the swinging arm and doubled the capacity of the system. 
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Coal, crystals, paper... whatever 
your automation problem may be... 


Here's why you 
should call the control 
expert early in your 


automation planning 


IF YOU HAVE A MATERIAL HANDLING problem, the 
chances are it is a control problem. It is in the techniques 
of control that most advancements have been and will 
continue to be made in material handling systems. 

Controls, as such, usually represent a minor share of 
total system costs—even with the sophisticated memory 
devices often used in modern, automated material 
handling systems. 

Why then, should you turn to the control specialist 
for the solution to your problem? Because control is the 
heart and mind of a material handling system. Regardless 
of who the prime contractor for your installation may 
be, responsibility for making the system function in- 
variably falls on the control engineer. 

The control specialist—best qualified to insure com- 
patibility of the complete electro-mechanical system— 
must be called in early in planning if you’re going to 
get the best possible system. Your Cutler-Hammer 
expert will assume responsibility for all controls; or, 
responsibility for the entire system. 

The installations illustrated typify a variety of ma- 
terial handling problems Cutler-Hammer engineers have 
solved. Chances are they’ve solved many problems 
similar to yours. Why not call your local Cutler- 
Hammer office? You have everything: to gain. 


Opportunities available for qualified engineers. 


_ii 


WHAT’S NEW? ASK... 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Cutler-Hammer inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin « Division: Airborne Instruments 
Laboratory ¢ Subsidiary: Cutler-Hammer International C. A. Associates: Cutler- 
Hammer Canada, Ltd.; Cutler-Hammer Mexicana, S. A. 
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Trade fair in Charlotte, N. C., attracts R.J. Shine, Jr. 
(above), president of Cavalier Fabrics, Inc. Shine is looking 
for new ideas, gets one at Talon, Inc., display (right). 
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State shows off 
own products 


North Carolina trade fair restricts 


its displays to goods 


manufactured within its own borders 


The Tarheel! State was busy chalk- 
ing up a “first” this week—the first 
trade show (pictures) ever sponsored 
by a state, North Carolina claims. 

For 10 days, starting Oct. 12, buy- 
ers wandered through Charlotte's 
new merchandise mart and Coliseum 
looking over the wares of hundreds 
of sellers—North Carolina manufac- 
turers. About 3,000 companies pre- 
registered as buyers, but state 
officials expected as many as 6,000 
to 7,500 individual buyers from the 
U.S., Canada, and abroad. 

On display. Some 320 North Caro- 
lina companies exhibited a broad 
range of products and services of- 
fered in the state. They included 
the big tobacco companies such as 
R.J. Reynolds; textile companies 
such as Burlington Industries and 
Cannon Mills; furniture makers such 
as Myrtle Desk Co.; chemical mak- 
ers such as Dixie Chemical Corp.; 
electronics companies such as Con- 
trol Electronics, Inc., and Thermat- 
ics, Inc.; and even toy makers such 
as American Indian Co. 
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Native sons weren’t the only ex- 
hibitors. National companies with 
North Carolina plants—such as Gen- 
eral Electric, du Pont, and Westing- 
house—were on hand with their 
display of wares. 

Sales pitch. State officials planned 
the fair as more than a display case 
for North Carolina-manufactured 
goods. Fair director W.R. Hender- 
son, the state’s industrial develop- 
ment administrator, said: “Regard- 
less of how many people come 
through here, unless we move some 
merchandise or develop contacts 
that result in sales, we won't be 
satisfied.” 

To this goal, fair officials offered 
exhibitors all kinds of assistance. 
For example, the state made six 
planes available to exhibitors to fly 
interested buyers to out-of-Charlotte 
plants to examine product lines and 
facilities. 

Race with time. The idea for the 
fair developed last January, shortly 
after Gov. Terry Sanford succeeded 
Luther Hodges, now Secretary of 


‘ OCKRe! 
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Shine tries Presidential rocker manu- 
factured by P&P Chair Co., Asheboro. 
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Shine chats with a representative of Burlington Industries, 
a big textile company with headquarters at Greensboro. 
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Shine examines a new slide tape that does away with Shine watches fashion show sponsored by Celanese Corp. 
drapery hooks. The gimmick is made by Jiffy Join, Inc. of America, which has plants in Burlington and Asheville. 
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NEW AUTOMATIC TRUCK 


made to order for new trend in merchandising 


Mechanized handling from trailer truck to retail shelves—it’s here at an 
economical price with this new compact electric truck by AUTOMATIC. 
In an effort to reduce distribution costs and inventories, many companies are 
combining the supermarket and small warehouse under one roof to handle 
larger amounts of goods. Model RST is specially designed to work as a part 
of this merchandising concept—where aisles are narrow, areas limited, and 
every inch of space at a premium. Its narrow width (3334”) and short turning 
radius enable it to work where most trucks are too large to be used—for 
example, in retail aisles with 36” x 36” mixed pallet loads. 

Clean, noiseless, fume-free electric power makes it ideal for handling food 
or working near people. Its ability to stack 130” increases warehouse capacity. 
Driving is simplified with foct throttle-controlled lift and tilt, and one pedal 
for both accelerator and brake. Drivers will like the fast lift and travel speeds, 
the ventilated foam-rubber seat, and easy access from either side. Model RST 
is available in 2000, 2500, and 3000-lb. capacities. Send coupon for details. 
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! | 
| Please send specifications | 
| on new Model RST Truck | 
Name. . 
: Title : 
| AUTOMATIC | cov | 
| AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY Street. l 
| Division of The Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company ] 
! 93 W. 87th Street, Dept. Tl, Chicago 20, Illinois City Zone___State | 
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Commerce. As governor, Hodges is 
credited with giving a substantial 
boost to the state’s industrial expan- 
sion. 

State officials cast about for a dra- 
matic way to continue helping to 
bring industries to the state and par- 
ticularly to lending a hand to indus- 
try already in North Carolina. Hen- 
derson came up with the plan to 
assemble the entire range of North 
Carolina-made goods for buyers to 
see. “Experts said it couldn't be 
done in less than 18 months,” he 
says. 

Things dragged during the first 
months. State officials asked help 
from local Chambers of Commerce. 
Charlotte businessmen got busy pro- 
moting it. And when a committee of 
local bankers got behind the fair, 
progress speeded up. 

Buyer interest. Developing buyer 
interest was another hefty job. Hen- 
derson sent invitations to a specially 
compiled mailing list of 52,500 buy- 
ers. Participating companies invited 
their contacts. Particular attention 
was paid to foreign markets. Officials 
took a list of North Carolina prod- 
ucts to the U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 

Says Henderson: “We said, here’s 
what we are making in North Caro- 
lina. Where are the foreign markets 
—who buys these products.” From 
information gathered here, invita- 
tions and other literature were sent 
to foreign prospects. In all, about 
1-million pieces of promotional ma- 
terial were sent out. 

As news of these preparations 
spread, some out-of-state companies 
asked for space at the fair. But offi- 
cials limited the exhibitors to North 
Carolina companies. 

Payoff. Early reactions of exhibi- 
tors’ and salesmen ranged from cool 
to cautiously optimistic. Then the 
crowd picked up. For the first 3% 
days there was an estimated attend- 
ance of 75,000. Exhibitors early in 
the week exhausted their supplies of 
brochures and giveaway material. 

And rumors about sales started to 
fly. Cole Mfg. Co. received a “nice 
order of farm machinery.” Moss 
Trucking Co. got a commission to 
move a 28-ton locomotive from one 
town to another. The du Pont people 
at their display registered 5,000— 
one of the largest participations they 
have experienced. 

Buyers came from Macy’s and 
other big buying groups, and from 
companies interested in hard lines— 
notably electronics and metalwork- 
ing products. Also, many buyers 
came from countries such as Hol- 
land, Germany, and Italy. The 
NATO countries sent representa- 
tives. Finally, the military sent about 
40 purchasing people. End 
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How TI technology combines |\ 


Typical of advanced metallurgical techniques developed and 
applied by Texas Instruments is a unique method by which four 
different metals — each with specific desired qualities — 
are pressure-bonded into one economical strip of metal. 


unlike metals to benefit you! 


IN YOUR HOME OR YOUR AUTOMOBILE, in industry and 
national defense, an exclusive Texas Instruments 
process of metallurgically bonding together dissimilar 
metals solves thousands of basic material problems. 
MULtiLAYER* products utilize the best properties 
of several materials to obtain from one metal func- 
tional qualities exactly suited to specific tasks. 
One MULtiLAYER product, for example, combines 
the high thermal conductivity of copper with the anti- 
corrosion properties of stainless steel to make heat 
exchangers for missiles and supersonic aircraft. 
Other MULtiLAYER materials perform specialized 
tasks in diversified applications ranging from house- 
hold and industrial thermostats to automatic chokes 
for automobiles. 


This TI technology makes available more ‘than 600 
MULtiLAYER combinations in sheet, strip, wire, and 
tube forms from which the designer may choose the 
precise metallurgical properties his product demands 
... strength, flexibility, springiness, weight, weld- 
ability, electrical and thermal conductivity, corrosion 
resistance, and many more. 

It is this capability for matching skills with customer 
requirements that keeps TI at the forefront in the 
areas of materials, components, assemblies, and sub- 
systems for defense and industry. 

Write to Merchandising Department for brochure 
on how MULtiLAYER materials can benefit your 


products. 


*A Trademark of Metals & Controls Inc., 
a Corporate Division of Texas Instruments 
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States revamp Congressional map 


Legislatures are drawing new district lines, based on the 
result of last census. The reapportionment of 
representatives brings big gains to West, losses elsewhere 


For the 17th time since the birth of 
the Republic, the states of the union 
are undergoing the political agonies 
of adjusting their representation in 
Congress to the results of the latest 
census. 

The reapportionment among the 
states—a simple mathematical proc- 
ess based on a complicated formula 
that is written into federal law—re- 
flects the flow of population West 
and toward Florida during the past 
decade. This movement brings a fat 
gain in congressmen for the West, 
losses for every other region (map). 

But within each of the states in- 
volved, it’s the legislature’s responsi- 
bility to draw the new Congressional 
district lines, based on the decade’s 
gain or losses, and this process is far 
from scientific. The politicians pull 
out all the stops as party labels, per- 
sonal persuasion, and the esteem of 
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cronies come to carry more weight 
than shifts of population. However, 
some state legislatures did begin to 
give their heavily populated cities 
better representation. 

Impact on House. It’s impossible 
to predict with any confidence what 
redistributing will do to the compo- 
sition of the House of Representa- 
tives to be elected November, 1962. 
But a survey of Business Week cor- 
respondents indicates that the 
changes will make little difference. 

A rough computation has _ the 
Democrats losing 14 and gaining 12 
for a net loss of 2; the Republicans 
gaining 7 and losing 6 for a net gain 
of 1; and two districts too uncertain 
even for a guess. 

Between now and the election, 
politicians will be scrutinizing the 
numbers even more closely. Changes 
in the partisan composition of the 


House are more significant than the 
geographic redistribution because 
representatives habitually do not 
vote in regional blocs. The regional 
redistribution will be important in 
the next Presidential campaign, how- 
ever, because it requires a redistri- 
bution in electoral votes. 

In all, 16 states will lose a total of 
21 seats, led by Pennsylvania with 3, 
and 9 states will pick up a total of 
19, led by California with 8 and 
Florida with 4. (In the 88th Con- 
gress, the House drops back to 435 
members from the 437 to which it 
was temporarily enlarged to provide 
seats for Alaska and Hawaii when 
they became states.) 

Free-for-all. What makes any fore- 
cast hazardous is the possibility that 
some large states will elect all their 
representatives at-large. The law 
provides that states that lose seats 
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Only the remarkable new Westinghouse 6 Selectomatic Mark IV Elevator System 
= knows the shortest distance between two points... doesn’t waste time going to the top or bottom when you're in-be- 
tween m operates on Demand Reversal—the ability to reverse direction at any point in the building. Cars go from any 
floor to any floor m scans the entire building, matching calls and cars, decides in a fraction of a second where each 
car must go to give the fastest possible service m travels in direct response to demand, not on a timed dispatch eycle. 
Result: Selectomatic Mark IV gives equal service to all floors, answers calls as much as 30.6% sooner than the 
fastest system before Mark IV. Proven by in-use tests. Even if you’re not contracting for new elevators this year 
call Westinghouse now to find out more about this radically new elevator system, available for installation in 1962. 
Contact your local Westinghouse representative for a convenient viewing date of a 12-minute, color movie demon- 
stration. Or for more information, write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Department WJ00, Elevator Division, 
150 Pacific Ave., Jersey City, New Jersey You can be sure... if it’s Westinghouse. 


Elevators by & 





Westinghouse ons 











If your business can use 
the help of research, consider San Antonio. 
Here is one of the nation's largest contractual 
research centers ... Southwest Research Insti- 
tute with a staff of more than 500 scientists and 
technicians to help you test new products, 
improve established ones. Advanced research 
by the Center — and: Aerospace Medical 
Center, Lackland AFB Hospital, largest in the 
Air Force, and Brooke Army 
Medical Center, world's 
largest — have made San 
Antonio a science center of 
the nation for industry, 
space-travel, medicine and 
defense. Write today for 
more information. 


GREATER SAN ANTONIO 


DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
153B Navarro St., San Antonio 5, Texas 











SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 





PRINTS HUNDREDS OF COPIES 
QUICKLY — AUTOMATICALLY! 


Just load ordinary paper on the feed table... 
the Heyer Conqueror feeds, prints, counts, 
stacks 110 copies per minute for pennies per 
run. Prints 1 to 5 colors at one time on thin 
papers, cards, even newsprint, sizes 3 x 5 to 
9 x 15 in. Duplicator manufacturers since 
1903, Heyer has developed many important 
features others can’t match. Nationwide sales 
and service by 1247 authorized dealers. Fully 
Automatic Electric Model $299.50, Hand Op- 
erated Model $214.50, plus tax. HEYER INc., 
1825S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


FREE! Memo Pad with your name on 
each sheet—Our demonstration by mail 


HEYER INC., 10-61 
1823 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 
Please send my free memo pad and in- 
formation on the Conqueror Spirit Dupli- 
cator. | understand there is no obligation. 








FIRM 





ADDRESS 
CITY. ZONE___STATE. 
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but do not redistrict must elect all 
at-large. The failure of Democrats 
and Republicans to agree raises the 
specter of such chaos in Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Massachusetts, and 
Minnesota. 

There have not been such free-for- 
alls since 1932, and there is not a 
strong chance that they will occur 
in 1962. Republicans in Illinois, for 
example, feel they might be able to 
sweep the state, but incumbent GOP 
representatives are appalled at the 
expense and effort of having to stage 
and possibly lose to amateurs 
or better known names—statewide 
campaigns. They are going to make 
their opposition felt, however, and 
press for some solution to the redis- 
tricting problem. 








|. Loser states 


Redistricting becomes even more 
worrisome when a state’s govern- 
ment is divided politically—with one 
party in the governor’s chair and 
another controlling the legislature. 

Of the 16 states losing represen- 
tatives, however, nine are not 
plagued by this situation, and they 
have taken action. But seven others 
between now and next year’s prima- 
ries have to redraw district lines or 
face at-large elections. 

In Iowa, Kansas, and Maine, 
where the Republicans control both 
the governors’ chairs and the legis- 
latures, it was all fairly simple. Iowa, 
which now sends two Democrats to 
the House, put the home county of 
one, Rep. Merwin Coad, in the dis- 
trict of the other, Rep. Neal Smith. 
(Because of personal problems, 
Coad may not run again, anyway.) 
Kansas, where J. Floyd Breeding 
was the only Democrat to survive 
last November, combined his district 
with that of Republican Robert J. 
Dole—creating a district covering 
more than half of the state. In 
Maine, with three Republicans now 
in the House, the GOP had no choice 
except to have two freshmen, Peter 
A. Garland and Stanley R. Tupper, 
oppose each other. 

The situation was similar in 
Nebraska, where the nonpartisan 
one-house legislature had no alterna- 
tive to eliminating one of four Re- 
publican congressmen. It combined 
the districts of Phil Weaver and 
Ralvh F. Beermann. 

Takeover. Of the five states with 
both Democratic governors and 
legislatures, three—Missouri, North 
Carolina, and West Virginia—had 
the opportunity of doing away with 
Republican districts. 

North Carolina and West Virginia 
took advantage of it. Over the ob- 
jections of Democrats who wanted 





the new districts to reflect popula- 
tion movements or who thought the 
action would come back to haunt 
them, the North Carolina General 
Assembly put the five-term Repub- 
lican, Charles R. Jonas, in the same 
district with a Democrat, A. Paul 
Kitchin. West Virginia put the home 
county of eight-term Democrat 
Cleveland M. Bailey into the same 
district with Republican Arch A. 
Moore, Jr. 

Missouri, on the other hand, left 
its Republicans alone. Instead, it put 
two Democrats, seven-term Morgan 
M. Moulder and freshman Richard 
H. Ichord, in the same district. 

Governor’s plan. After a filibuster, 
over a proposal to eliminate the Bir- 
mingham district—the state’s largest 
—Alabama adopted a free-for-all 
formula proposed by Gov. John Pat- 
terson. 

Under this scheme, all the present 
nine districts will hold primary elec- 
tions next May; the winners then 
compete in a statewide election in 
which the eight with the most votes 
will be declared elected. The loser’s 
district will be divided up. Such a 
race probably poses the greatest 
trouble for Rep. Carl Elliott, who 
has the least-populated district and 
whose liberal persuasion is not pop- 
ular with many Alabamans. 

Merger. In reducing Arkansas’ dis- 
tricts by two, the General Assembly 
combined the district of Chmn. Wil- 
bur D. Mills of the Ways & Means 
Committee with that of Dale Alford 
and the district of Chmn. Oren 
Harris of the Interstate & Foreign 
Commerce Committee with that of 
Mrs. Catherine Norrell. 

Compromises. In all four states 
where at-large races are a possibility 
—Illinois, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, and Pennsylvania—the conflict 
over redistricting arises out of divi- 
sion between the parties or division 
among Democrats, or sometimes 
both. 

In Illinois, the trouble lies with re- 
distributing seats in the Chicago 
metropolitan area. The Republicans 
insist on taking two from the city 
and giving them to the Republican 
suburbs. Mayor Richard Daley 
wants to give up only one. 

In Massachusetts, which loses two 
congressmen, Republican Gov. John 
A. Volpe advocates taking one from 
each party, but Democratic legis- 
lators are not buying. 

In Minnesota, which had the taste 
of a free-for-all 30 years ago, boih 
parties are scheduling statewide 
campaigns for their incumbents, but 
they won’t be necessary if the two 
can agree on drawing lines for the 
districts in the Minneapolis area rep- 
resented by Republicans Walter H. 
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We're mighty excited about our big change- 
over! We are replacing the Silver Fleet line 


with new, modern Mason and 
Dixon style equipment. New 
units have also joined the 
Mason and Dixon fleet. All told 
—477 new trailers, tractors and 
trucks have been added to help 
the Mason and Dixon/ Silver 
Fleet operation keep pace with 
your growing transportation re- 
quirements. Throughout the 
Midwest, South and East, you'll 
see our new look along the 
highways . . . it’s all part of the 


Mason and Dixon/Silver Fleet effort to pro- 
vide you the finest equipment for your LTL 
and TL motor freight service needs. 


NOW SERVING MOST OF THE U.S.A. 





GENERAL OFFICES: KINGSPORT, TENN. 





Judd and Clark MacGregor. They al- 
ready see somewhat alike on combin- 
ing a Republican rural district with 
that of Democrat Fred Marshall. 

A compromise is likely in Pennsy]- 
vania; the Democrats would give up 
a Philadelphia seat, the Republicans 
would surrender one in the farm 
counties, and a Democratic destrict 
would be combined with a Republi- 
can district. To achieve this, how- 
ever, will require acceptance by Rep. 
William J. Green, Jr., the Democrats’ 
power in Philadelphia. 

In New York, where the Repub- 
licans are in solid control, the two 
seats are likely to come out of the 
hides of Democrats. 

Next year’s problem. Mississippi 
and Kentucky won’t take the matter 
up until next year. In Mississippi, 
there is talk of copying the Alabama 
technique. Kentucky probably will 
leave Republican Eugene Siler alone 
and eliminate a Democrat. The prob- 
lem could be solved if Brent Spence, 
chairman of the Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee, who is over 80 
and not well, would retire. But the 
representatives from the two rural 
districts who would divide up 
Spence’s district don’t want to take 
on his constituents from the Cincin- 
nati suburbs. 


il. Winner states 


Of the nine states gaining seats, 
four—Arizona, California, Florida, 
and New Jersey—have already redis- 
tricted. Hawaii, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Texas have taken no action and 
probably won’t. Candidates for their 
new seats will have to run at-large. 

The Democrats, now in control of 
California’s state | government, 
carved up the state to give them- 
selves at least six of the eight new 
seats, including three in Los Angeles 
County. In addition, the legislature 
lumped two Los Angeles Republi- 
cans, H. Allen Smith and Glenard 
P. Lipscomb, into one district, and 
made reelection chances tougher for 
three others—John H. Rousselot, 
Edgar W. Hiestand, and Gordon L. 
McDonough—by adding Democratic 
voters to their districts. 

One solution. Florida created three 
new districts that likely will go 
Democratic and another that may go 
Republican. Moreover, it made life 
easier for the state’s only present Re- 
publican congressman, William C. 
Cramer, by slicing Democratic Hills- 
borough County (Tampa) out of his 
district. 

Arizona provided a third district 
14 years ago, in anticipation of its 
population boom, by dividing the 
state—outside Maricopa County 
(Phoenix)—into two districts. This 
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area now is represented by Demo- 
crat Morris Udall. 

In New Jersey, the divided legis- 
lature created a new district out of 
Middlesex County that is probably 
going to elect a Democrat. But in 
doing so, it strengthened two Re- 
publicans who used to divide Mid- 
dlesex between them. 

Undecided. Hawaii probably 
won't act because nobody can think 
of a way of pleasing both the voters 
of Oahu and those of the other is- 
lands. 


In Michigan and Ohio Republican 
legislatures held off on the specula- 
tion that their party would have 
better luck in statewide races. 

Texas’ Democratic legislature was 
unwilling to give Dallas County a 
second congressman. Dallas now 
sends one Republican, Bruce Alger. 

Maryland’s General Assembly 
created a new district out of Prince 
Georges and Howard Counties, but 
opponents have put the action up to 
the public in a referendum in No- 
vember, 1962. 


Midwest finds itself guilty 


Studies support charges that Chicago area is lagging behind 
East and West Coasts in research and manufacture 
of hardware needed for the “‘new electronics” industry 


An academic interloper from the 
West Coast a year ago told the 16th 
National Electronics Conference in 
Chicago that the electronics industry 
of the Midwest was in effect as stag- 
nant as the city’s old stockyards. 

The Midwest—Chicago in particu- 
lar—is not keeping pace with the 
“new electronics” spawned in World 
War II, Dr. Frederick E. Terman, 
vice-president and provost of Stan- 
ford University, told the conference. 

During the postwar years, he said, 
manufacturers in this area returned 
to turning out radio and television 
sets and telecommunications equip- 
ment. Meantime, companies on the 
East and West Coasts concentrated 
on the “new electronics”—guided 
missiles, sophisticated instrumenta- 
tion, microwave tubes, electronic 
computers, transistors and diodes, 
and other solid state electronic de- 
vices. 

The East Coast—particularly the 
Cambridge, Mass. area—has become 
preeminent in these potential growth 
fields, Terman said. 

The answer? Probably, Terman 
indicated, more interest in education 
and cooperation with universities on 
both coasts. 

Confirmation. Last week, Terman 
returned to the scene of his indict- 
ment—and found his charges con- 
firmed. Two studies prompted by his 
remarks described some areas in 
which the Midwest lagged. 

One study was conducted by Prof. 
Albert H. Rubenstein of Northwest- 
ern University’s Industrial Engineer- 
ing Dept. The project was initiated 
by the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
sponsored by NEC, and supported 











by grants from 25 Chicago elec- 
tronics companies and from NEC. 

Rubenstein points out that the re- 
port is still in a preliminary stage and 
won't be completed until December. 
But the truth of Terman’s charges 
are evident. Despite its “long tradi- 
tion and successful past,” as Ter- 
man described the Midwest’s ex- 
perience in the electronics field, the 
area is trailing competition on both 
coasts in the “new electronics.” 

Rubenstein makes no attempt to 
solve the Midwest’s problem. But he 
does point out that although local 
universities produce one-third of the 
nation’s total Ph.D.s in electrical en- 
gineering, very few enter Chicago 
industry, although a large number 
of them go into the industrial field. 

ARF report. The report by Armour 
Research Foundation of Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology—covering re- 
search activity in five Midwestern 
states—also concludes that the area 
lags in the electrical machine and 
instruments industries. 

The ARF report says that 25% 
of the $9.2-billion spent by U.S. in- 
dustry on R&D in the 1959-60 fiscal 
year was spent in the Midwest. But 
in electrical machinery and instru- 
ments, the Midwest had only 10% 
of the total R&D effort compared 
with 40% in the East. 

Backing. Terman’s blunt analysis 
drew suggestions from both the aca- 
demic and the industrial world. 

W. L. Everitt, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois’ College of Engineer- 
ing, suggests that a start be made to 

evelop programs and commit com- 
pany funds to draw top people as an 
“indication of serious interest.” End 
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De Gaulle’s view 
of Berlin: 
Don’t hold talks 


Bickering 
among Allies 


U. S.-Soviet 
wrangling over 
U. N. head 


International outlook Bi 
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Maneuvering in the Berlin crisis became more intricate this week. 

In Paris, de Gaulle put the brakes on Allied plans to negotiate with 
the Russians. His reason: Even to talk about negotiations under the threat 
of unilateral Soviet action would look like weakness to Premier Khrushchev. 

But Khrushchev helped the climate for negotiations by dropping his 
yearend deadline for signing a peace treaty with East Germany. Khrush- 
chev also told the delegates to the Soviet Communist Party Congress (page 
27) that he thought the Allies were ready to seek a solution to the Berlin 
crisis on a mutually acceptable basis. 

Khrushchev’s removal of a deadline might make it easier to get de Gaulle 
to go along on negotiations. But the Allied disagreement may make Khrush- 
chev back away from negotiations, seeing new chances to divide the Allies. 

Washington is playing it coolly, refusing to be either too encouraged by 
Khrushchev or too discouraged by de Gaulle. 

It welcomes Khrushchev’s relatively conciliatory tone. Khrushchev now 
may realize the West will fight for Berlin. But that doesn’t advance things 
much beyond where they were. 

The substance of Soviet demands on Berlin remains unchanged. Khrush- 
chev insisted again that West Berlin become a demilitarized free city. As 
long as he sticks to that demand, a Berlin settlement is unlikely—if not 
impossible. 


Disagreements between Kennedy and Macmillan, who stand on one side, 
and de Gaulle and Adenauer, who stand on the other, over approaches to 
the Berlin crisis have potentially serious implications. 

Washington sees two motives behind de Gaulle’s intransigence at this 
point. One is to back Adenauer to strengthen the Franco-German axis. The 
other is that, in France, it is politically convenient for de Gaulle to be 
tough on Berlin while he is being criticized for being soft on Algeria. 

Political skirmishing in Bonn over the formation of a new government 
has made serious discussion of Berlin almost impossible. Meanwhile, West 
German attitudes on Berlin are hardening. 

The big potential danger is that the French and Germans may restrict 
Kennedy’s freedom to maneuver to the point where settlement with Khrush- 
chev would become impossible. 


The U.N. at midweek was stopped short in its search for a new Secretary 
General, after having made some slight progress [Bll Oct.761,p132]. 

The U.S. and the Soviet Union have tentatively agreed to replace the 
late Dag Hammarskjold with U Thant of Burma. But they continue to dis- 
agree on the extent of his powers—and won't allow him to be installed 
until this is settled. 

Both the U. S. and the Soviet Union have conceded a point in the bargain- 
ing. The U.S. has agreed to the Russian compromise plan of geographical 
representation at the Secretariat’s top level. Under this, there would be 
several assistant secretaries. 

The Russians, on their part, have backed away from troika—their pro- 
posal for a triumvirate of a Communist, neutral, and a Westerner, each with 
a veto, to head the Secretariat. Having got the idea of representation 





Debate over 
Communist China 


Tougher policy 
on who gets 
foreign aid 


International outlook continued 


accepted, they appear willing to wait until 1963, when Hammarskjold’s 
term would have expired, to push for troika. 


Elsewhere in the U.N., look for more activity next week, when the opening 
round of speeches in the General Assembly will have concluded. The 
question of who should represent China—the Nationalists or the Com- 
munists—is likely to be among the first considered. 

This issue is all tangled up in the politicking over the admission of 
Outer Mongolia, a Communist state lying between Russia and China, 
and Mauritania, a new state on the west coast of Africa. Rumors of vari- 
ous deals and schemes have floated through the U.N.’s halls for weeks. 

More confusion comes from the Russians, who have not made clear 
whether they really want the Chinese Communist delegation seated. 
The Soviet Union may not like the idea of another major Communist 
power having a strong voice in a public forum such as the U.N. 

Support for the U.S. position on the Chinese Communist issue may be 
slipping. The U.S. wants to throw the question into a committee, which 
will examine it thoroughly and report back in a year. But many neutrals 
want to debate the issue now, other neutrals are indifferent, and some 
U.S. allies are lukewarm to the U.S. proposal. 

It’s too early to predict whether the Chinese Communist delegation 
will be seated in the U.N. this year. But there will be a hard fight over 
it and a close decision, either way. And the apparently inevitable day 
when the Communists will represent China draws closer. 


The Administration is reviewing its foreign aid policy. It may come up with 
a tougher, more pragmatic standard for giving assistance. 

Both domestic and international politics are dictating the review. Aid 
to Communist and pro-Communist nations is under fire here at home. 
Abroad, the Administration is disenchanted with the neutrals’ alliance 
with the Communists (page 67). 

For the moment, there'll be relatively little change in specific grants 
of aid. But the cold-war stance of a potential recipient may be given 
more weight. Both the fact that a review is being undertaken and the 
atmosphere in which it is being done reflect a new approach. 

Aid programs for four countries are now being re-evaluated: 

" Yugoslavia—Aid started in 1948, when Tito broke with Russia, 
in hopes of further weaning him away. But Tito’s token criticism of the 
resumption of Soviet nuclear testing and his pro-Russian stand on Berlin 
make Washington wonder whether the aid is worth it. 

" Poland—Food surpluses were given the Gomulka government to 
encourage a policy that deviates from Moscow's. But Gomulka has been 
drifting back to the hard line and ceased his show of independence. 

* Ghana—Aid has been promised to Nkrumah to finance the Volta River 
Dam. But Nkrumah has been following an increasingly pro-Soviet line, 
imperiling economic stability through reckless spending, and financing 
subversive activity in neighboring African countries. 

" Guinea—Assistance is being considered because Sekou Toure has 
become uneasy in his dependence upon Moscow. This case differs from 
the others in that aid may be increased to weaken a country’s affinity for 


Soviet Russia. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 21, 1961, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Market 
braces for 
tax sales 


Recently depressed glamor 
stocks should receive 
the brunt of the impact 


The season for tax selling is here 
again. You can see it in the batter- 
ing many “glamor” stocks are taking 
(table). And it’s evident in the steady 
stream of market letters from Wall 
Street brokerages with long lists of 
candidates for tax sales. 

But for all the attention it’s receiv- 
ing, tax-loss selling is likely to have 
slight impact on the over-all market 
—probably less than last year when 
the market as a whole was down. 
Tax sales should be concentrated in 
a relatively small number of stock 
groups—for example, electronics, 
vending machines, motion pictures, 
publishing, and office equipment— 
that have declined sharply from 
their 1961 highs. 

Over the counter. Most averages 
of listed stocks, such as Standard & 
Poor’s 500 stock index, which are 
still close to their 1961 highs, should 
hardly be affected by tax selling. 
This is mainly because most stocks 
are still well over the year’s lows, 
but it’s also because much of the 
tax selling this year will be in the 
over-the-counter market. 

In a few issues, tax selling may 
already be finished. Generally, 
though, most brokers feel that the 
really heavy volume of tax selling, 
particularly in electronics stocks, is 
yet to come. As Stanley A. Kitzinger 
of Reynolds & Co. puts it: “The vol- 
ume of trading in the electronics and 
the other glamor issues has been too 
light for the people who bought these 
stocks at high prices last spring to 
have gotten out yet. I think the worst 
is still to come.” 

So in individual issues the impact 
of tax selling is likely to be substan- 
tial, driving already depressed stocks 
to new lows. For example, the small 
business investment companies will 
be especially hard hit because of a 
special tax law provision that allows 
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Where tax selling should hit the hardest 


Stock 


ABC Vending .......,%;:. 


Ampex 
Avnet Electronics 
Boston Capital 
Collins Radio 


eners Le ...h ko ee Bs 
Electro-Science Investors* . . 
Electronics Capital **.... . 
General Controls ......... 


General Dynamics 


General Instrument 


Greater Washington Ind. Inv.t... 31 23 


Hewlett Packard 


International Rectifier ..... 
EMG. ear eee 


Marine Capital 
NAFI 


Outboard Marine ......... 


Packard-Bell Electronics 


Perkin-Elmer ............ 


Royal Dutch Petroleum 


Royal McBee ..........: o 


Ryder System 


Texas Instruments ........ 


Tidewater Oil 
Transitron 


Twentieth Cent. Fox ....... 


Varian Assoc.tt 
Venture Capital 


6 @ @ odo 4a. e 6 


“ee eee 


Se 


0 6 6 648-9 0 @ 


Percent 


1961 Recent 

High Price Decline | 

oa oon 18% 32.9% 
<os ae 19% 30.6 
.-. 688% 26% 60.8 
... 29% 17% 40.3 
... 50% 31% 38.5 

... 29% 19% as.5 
... 49% 25% 48.5 
oo. BB 27 60.9 
... 22% 15% 29.5 
... 45% 26% 40.5 
... 55% 28% 48.7 
25.9 
ee 30 43.4 
ae 16% 43.9 
ae 29% 28.4 
... 35% 19% 45.6 
+ ae 22% 36.2 
... 20% 12% 39.4 
... 41% 28% 30.8 
... 28% 19 32.7 
... 26% 14% 46.5 
... 83% 52% 36.8 
... 43% 32% 26.2 
... 19% 10% 44.5 
... 22% 14% 33.9 
...206% 109 47.3 
... 28% 20% 28.7 
... 42% 18% 56.9 
-.. Se 32% 40.7 
<a re 42% 45.6 
iv. oo 13% 38.0 


“Paid stock dividend of 1 share of Tamar Electronics for every 10 held. 

**in July, 1961 offered shareholders rights to buy 1 share at $27 for every three held- 
+Paid stock dividend of 3 shares of C.E.1.R. Inc. for every 100 held. 

ttin June 1961 offered shareholders rights to buy 1 share at. $50 for every 10 held. 


‘Adjusted for 5 for 4 stock split. 
Data: Business Week 


investors to offset income with 
losses from the sale of SBIC shares. 
Thus, tax selling will mean prob- 
lems for investors trying to get out 
of overpriced stocks, but opportuni- 
ties for investors with reserve buy- 
ing power who are sitting on the 
sidelines waiting for bargains. 


1. What is tax selling? 


To understand tax selling, and 
how an investor can come out ahead 
by losing money, you have to take a 
look at the tax law on capital gains. 
Basically, its provisions break down 
into a few simple rules: 

# All gains or losses from trading 
in securities held more than six 


months have to be combined to pro- 
duce a net long-term gain or loss. 
The same rule holds true for short- 
term transactions—in securities held 
less than six months. 

* If an investor has net long- 
term capital losses, this will offset 
any net short-term capital gains; and 
any net short-term losses will offset 
long-term capital gains. 

« If the result is a net long-term 
capital gain, then you have to pay 
taxes on this amount at half your 
ordinary tax rate, up to a maximum 
of 25%. If the net result is a short- 
term gain, then full tax rates apply. 

® On the other hand, if the net re- 
sult of all your securities transac- 
tions is a loss—either short- or long- 
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THE DRINKS ARE ON US! 


Rent or buy a 1961 Westinghouse HOT and COLD Water Cooler and receive a 
giant Refreshment Kit* free of extra cost. Enjoy the benefits of instant hot 
beverages, cold water, and the convenience of a refreshment center right in the 
work area. A Westinghouse HOT and COLD saves you money because it cuts 
“‘break’’ time in half... eliminates time-wasting trips to outside lunch counters. 
And this Westinghouse serves sixty 6-ounce cups of 180-degree hot water 
every hour... plus all the cold water you need. Refrigerated compartment 
makes 48 ice cubes at one time . . . chills and stores up to a case of Coke. 


You can be sure...if it's Westinghouse. 


FREE GIANT REFRESHMENT KIT... $30.25 VALUE!* When you buy or rent 
Model WBHC1-A or WBH3 (without compartment), you get 600 delicious hot 
drinks free: Nescafé coffee packets with Nescreme, Nestlé’s Crema Chocolate, 
and Romanoff’s tangy MBT Chicken Broth. Offer limited . . . act now! 


Ft cre sae ier i ee 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Water Cooler Dept., 300 Phillippi Road 
Columbus 16, Ohio 





Please send me details on the HOT and COLD offer. 





COMPANY 
ADDRESS. 


CITY. COUNTY____STATE 
BW-10 








NAME | 








[eee 


Westinghouse 
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term—then you can deduct the first 
$1,000 from your ordinary income, 
and carry the balance forward for 
five years as a short-term loss. 

Against this background, it’s easy 
to see why—if an investor has al- 
ready taken or can take substantial 
profits in the market—there’s an ad- 
vantage in offsetting these profits 
with losses, rather than depleting 
cash reserves through tax payments. 
Obviously, no one buys stocks with 
the idea of selling them at a loss. 
But a tax sale is frequently the best 
way out of a mistake in the market. 

Mr. X. Take, for example, the case 
of Mr. X, who bought Royal Dutch 
Petroleum earlier this year at prices 
close to its high of 43%. 

Typically, Mr. X would sell off 
part or all of his Royal Dutch, thus 
realizing his loss, and then after 
waiting 30 days—to obey the Treas- 
ury rule against “wash sales’”—buy 
back the same amount of stock. This 
gives Mr. X a tax loss with which to 
offset profits in other stocks and also 
lowers the cost of Royal Dutch on 
his books. Alternatively, he might 
buy Royal Dutch first (to make sure 
he gets the current low price for 
the stock) and then 30 days later sell 
certificates that were acquired at 
higher prices earlier in the year. 


Il. Bargain hunters 


Despite all the tax selling that’s 
expected in the glamor stocks, it’s 
not likely that these issues will fall 
out of bed. This is because of the 
growing number of bargain hunters, 
who, each year, sit on the sidelines 
with reserve buying power, waiting 
for bargains to develop. 

Indeed, one of Wall Street’s larg- 
est retail brokerages, Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, has compiled a 
list of 55 stocks down 35% or more 
from their 1960-1961 highs that it 
says may be “especially useful to 
bargain hunters during the tax-sell- 
ing period.” 

Clearly, there’s no sure route to 
profit in shopping around among de- 
pressed stocks. Many are depressed 
for good reasons, may go lower and 
never recover their former highs. 
But where the temporary factor of 
tax selling knocks down a solidly 
based stock out of all proportion to 
both its basic earning power and its 
underlying asset value, then the bar- 
gain hunters will be quick to move. 

This is what happened in United 
Fruit Co. in late 1960 when the stock 
dropped below $15 a share for a 
brief period. Though UF’s earnings 
slumped to 25¢ a share in 1960, the 
underlying asset value per share— 
even after loss of UF’s Cuban prop- 
erties—was still some $33. End 
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You save on installation 
and operating costs 


Rotary Oildraulic. Elevators 


Low-cost hydraulic power moves and sup- 
ports the Rotary Oildraulic Elevator. This 
modern elevator is pushed up from below by 
an efficient, dependable hydraulic plunger 
.-.not pulled from above. There’s no ex- 
pensive elevator penthouse or load-support- 
ing sidewalls to erect, no overhead machinery 
to install, no cables to replace. Less main- 
tenance is required, and operating costs are 
most economical. 

Any type of modern electronic control sys- 
tem is available for operation with or without 
attendant. Capacities to 100,000 Ibs., for 
passenger or freight service. 

Investigate the big savings possible with 
Rotary Oildraulic Elevators in buildings to 
six story heights. Mail coupon or look for 
“Rotary Oildraulic” under “Elevators” in 


your phone book. 


@ MID-CONTINENT International Airport, 
Kansas City, is one of many handsome new buildings 
served by modern Rotary Oildraulic Elevators. 


















First name in oil-hydraulic auto lifts—passenger and freight 
elevators—industrial lifting devices. 


SS SS et ee ee ss 

! ! 

| MAIL FOR HELPFUL INFORMATION | 

| Dover Corporation, Rotary Lift Division | 

| 1018 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. | 

| Send information on | 

| (J passenger CJ freight elevators to: | 

! | 

| Name l 

DOVER CORPORATION—ROTARY LIFT DIVISION | | 
Memphis, Tenn., Chatham, Ontario | Address ey 
| 

| 
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PACKAGING TO TURN HEADS 


At KVP Sutherland we are in the business of turning 
heads—shoppers’ heads. We do it through creative 
packaging for many of the nation’s best-selling prod- 
ucts. And when you put your packaging problems 
with KVP Sutherland, you get a complete service. 
A fully-staffed design department with an impressive 


record of award-winning designs. Technical help to 
show you ways to cut packaging costs. Engineering 
assistance to build more protection into your pack- 
aging. May we give you the full details on the 
ingenious ways in which KVP Sutherland can help 
in improving your packaging? 
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KVP SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY e KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN e 18 plants in the United States and Canada to serve you 
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A lost killing in pounds sterling 


Few corporate treasurers got in on the profits in 
pound sterling futures this summer. Money men say they 
don’t deal in foreign exchange as Europeans do 


U.S. companies that do business 
overseas may start keeping closer 
tabs on the ever-changing, often- 
confusing foreign exchange markets. 
The reason: They recently missed a 
chance to turn a fat profit by trading 
in pounds sterling. 

The lost opportunity hinged on 
the spread between the spot and 
future price of sterling. The spot- 
sale price has lately been running 
at about 4% more (on an annual 
basis) than futures, the price paid 
for sterling that will be delivered 
three to six months hence. Thus, a 
company that is going to need 
pounds anyway can make a consid- 
erable saving by buying futures. 

Buying and selling currency for- 
wards, as the futures contracts are 
called, is an old story to importers 
and exporters. But, say many for- 
eign exchange men, most U.S. cor- 
porations either aren’t sophisticated 
about the way the markets operate 
or else they are following outdated 
policies. 

July spread. Some companies are 
now moving into the market, but the 
chance for a really big killing is over 
—for the moment, at least. But hind- 
sight proves that the time to have 
bought pound sterling futures was 
in mid-July, when sterling forwards 
were selling for $2.755 a pound; 
when these contracts fell due last 
week, three months later, the spot 
price of sterling was up to $2.815. 
So a buyer of sterling at July price 
for October delivery made a 6¢ profit 
on every pound. 

On an annual basis—which is a 
common denominator used in figur- 
ing yield even for fractions of a 
year—this would amount to a yield 
of nearly 9%. And on a $5-million 
oe which isn’t unusually large 
or a big company, the profit would 
exceed $100,000 in just three months. 

Moreover, making a futures com- 
mitment usually requires no money 
initially. Banks perform this service 
for big customers without charge 
and without requesting margin. 

Wise policy? Some companies in 
the international field say they aren’t 
interested in the futures market be- 
cause it amounts to speculating. If 
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they should guess wrong and lose 
money, they fear trouble with their 
stockholders. 

Others say that any business that 
has a need for foreign exchange 
should be alert to opportunities for 
profit. “If you play it safe,” says one 
banker, “you can lose just as readily 
as you can by taking a risk.” 

The summer’s operation in sterling 
futures involved some risk. In July, 
many foreign exchange dealers be- 
lieved the pound about to be de- 
valued. And if that had happened, 
an investor who held futures would 
have bought at a higher price than 
the new value of the pound. 

Uncertainty. No one raises an eye- 
brow over the shunning of the fu- 
tures market in July—it would have 
taken a brave or very astute money 
manager to buy forwards then. 

But the pound sterling was not de- 
valued. Instead, the British showed 
their determination to shore it up. 
They adopted an austerity program, 
including a hike in the Bank of Eng- 
land’s rate, and they drew $1.5-bil- 
lion from the International Monetary 
Fund. The spot price of sterling re- 
sponded quickly. From $2.785 in 
July, it rose to $2.815 this week. 

Meanwhile, the futures price 
weakened when investors who were 
attracted to Britain by high short- 
term interest rates began hedging 
by selling pounds for future deliv- 
ery. And so the spread between spot 
and futures widened. 

In August after the drawing on 
IMF, the pound seemed to be on 
strong ground. Investors still passed 
up the chance to make a 4%-a-year 
profit on futures. This hesitation is 
what puzzles central bankers on 
both sides of the ocean, though it 
also pleases them—Britain doesn’t 
want money flowing in, and the U.S. 
doesn’t want to lose funds. 

Finally acting. A high forward dis- 
count discourages such a flow of 
funds. Presumably, both the U.S. 
and Britain were prepared to keep 
the spread as wide as possible. 

It wasn’t until two weeks ago, 
when Britain lowered its bank rate 
to 644% to choke off the influx of 
hot money, that the futures market 


began to get active. The forward dis- 
count began to shrink; at midweek 
it touched 3.1%, the lowest since 
March. This indicates forward buy- 
ing, perhaps by companies that are 
sorry they waited so long. 

Confused, maybe. Money experts 
say U.S. companies didn’t move 
earlier primarily because they just 
didn’t know a good thing when. they 
saw it. Few companies, they say, 
are yet sophisticated in handling 
money; only in the last few years 
have they learned to place spare 
cash where it earns the highest re- 
turn. In contrast, European compa- 
nies are accustomed to speculating 
in exchange, although most Euro- 
pean funds now are going to London 
simply to take advantage of high 
interest rates. 

Then, too, the experts say most 
corporate treasurers—like many 
other people—misjudged Britain’s 
determination to save the pound, 
even after the big drawing on IMF 
and right up to Britain’s bank rate 
cut two weeks ago. Money men have 
some reservations even now. 

“The IMF drawing may keep the 
pound artificially high for a time,” 
says a banker, “but there is a serious 
question about how long its price 
will stay where it is.” 

“Regardless of the discount on 
sterling forwards,” says a corporate 
officer, “we have no intention of 
buying. There are still rumors of 
devaluation, perhaps by 1963.” 

A winner. Not all corporations 
missed the move in pounds, of 
course. A big oil company decided 
last summer that sterling was headed 
higher and began accumulating, in 
Britain, a $40-million fund for ex- 
pansion. Not only is the company 
earning a fat 5.8% on British bills, 
compared with a U.S. yield of 
2.33% as of last week, but it has also 
gained 4% to 5% from its decision 
to buy forwards. 

“Corporations are gradually and 
belatedly coming to recognize that 
sterling is safe, at least in the short 
run,” a foreign exchange dealer 
comments, “but it doesn’t make any 
sense to me why they took so long 
to make up their minds.” End 
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Give rare, exciting gifts 


by Marry and Pavid 


(and how folks will thank you!) 





ROYAL RIVIERA PEARS" 


America’s rarest fruit! 


If you’re modest you better hide, because 
you'll be the victim of hero-worship when 
you send ’em these swoonin’-size pears. 
So juicy they'll eat °em with a spoon. 
Never for sale in stores. Hardly 1 in 1000 
has ever tasted ’em. A perfect-taste gift 
for anyone — ideal for fussy folks who 
“have everything.” Beautifully boxed 
and with your personal greetings. 


GIFT NO. 1 ppd. $435 
(10-14 big pears) 
GIFT NO. 2 ppd. $535 
(16-20 whoppers) 
GIFT NO. 3 ppd. $515 


(20-25 smaller pears) 


FULLY GUARANTEED 





Limited memberships—unilimited thanks! 


The gift that creates praise and excite- 
ment for you the year ‘round! You order 
just once, but lucky folks you name re- 
ceive a whole parade of America’s finest 
fruits, each beautifully packaged, each 
with your personal greeting. 

12-BOX CLUB: At Christmas, Roya! Riviera Pears; 
Jan., Apples; Feb., Grapefruit; Mar., Royal Oranges; 
April, Pineapple; May, Preserves; June, Home-Canned 
Fruit; July, Nectarines; Aug., Pears; Sept., Peaches; 
Oct., Grapes; Nov., Spanish Melons. 95 
Order Gift No. 20 ppd. 553 
8-BOX CLUB: Omits Mar., April, June, 

Aug. Order Gift No. 15 ppd. 534% 
3-BOX CLUB: Christmas, Jan., Feb. treats. 

Order Gift No. 11 ppd. | 2% 


EASY TO ORDER: Send list of 


names plus check or M.O. (No charges or C.O.D.'s), tell us how to sign greetings. 


Nanny po, We Box 3650, Medford, Oregon *©@io61 HaD 





ROUTED COPY? 


If you are reading a routed copy of BUSI- 
NESS WEEK, compare the issue date with 


when fresh off the presses. Our editors 
gather ‘‘spot’’ news from the four corners 
of the business world—and rush it to sub- 
scribers in print. 


You can get all this much faster with a per- 


the date on your desk calendar. sonal subscription. Why not send in this 
Business news is many times more valuable coupon—today ! 
eee MAIL TQ OE ee oe 


BUSINESS WEEK, Subscription Dept., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION 


Subscriptions solicited only from management men in business and industry. All information must be filled in 


| Year of BUSINESS WEEK for $6 2 
| PREFER () 3 YEARS for $12 (Saves $6 Over Regular | Year Rate) 
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Wall St. talks... 


about reported sale of Ca- 
nadian Javelin stock, 
bank offerings, Lazard Fund 


Charles O. Finley, self-made insur- 
ance executive, is said to have 
quietly sold the 117,000 shares of 
Canadian Javelin, Ltd., he controls. 
The buyer is rumored to be Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co. at a price of 
$14 a share—just about the current 
market. But a spokesman for Loeb, 
Rhoades declines comment “as a 
matter of principle.” Finley had filed 
one of the original stockholders 
suits, charging irregularities and 
mismanagement, which eventually 
resulted in Javelin Pres. John C. 
Doyle’s agreeing to pay $3,350,000 
to the company. 


The U.S. Treasury’s maneuvering in 
foreign exchange (page 163) is 
spreading to Swiss francs. By agree- 
ing to supply francs in exchange for 
dollars at a fixed price in the future, 
the Treasury has encouraged Swiss 
private banks to hold dollar invest- 
ments, rather than repatriate their 
funds, which could lead to a further 
drain on the U.S. gold stock. 


Bank analysts look for an increasing 
number of stock offerings from com- 
mercial banks. Capital-hungry for 
years, the banks can now take ad- 
vantage of the boom in bank share 
prices to raise new funds. This week, 
National Newark & Essex Banking 
Co. marketed a $3.5-million block 
of stock, and Bank of America an- 
nounced plans for a $1.6-million 
share issue that ought to bring in 
et $100-million in new capi- 
tal. 


Redemptions at Lazard Fund, the 
$123-million mutual fund, continue 
at a high rate, and mutual fund men 
wonder how long it will be before 
it sells some new stock. Lazard is an 
open-end fund but it stands ready 
to redeem its shares without offering 
new shares for sale. Last year, 
Lazard had a net decrease of 647,- 
000 shares; so far this year the net 
decrease stands at 764,000. Lazard 
says it has no plans for an offering 
now, but other fund men contend 
this would be a good time. Lazard’s 
net asset value per share has gone 
up some 22% during the past 12 
months. 
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THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


First shot out of the gun, your 
youngster learns something here. 
The echo of the rifle tells him of 
the silence of the woods. He learns 
that both bustling industry and quiet 
meadows can be part of a life in equi- 
librium. And when he’s ready for 


OHIO EDISON CO. 


college he’ll find a good one close by. 

Few other industrial areas offer so 
many different good things. The in- 
dustrial diversity is broad, ranging 
from heavy to light, from steel to 
dishes and beeswax. And the living 
diversity is broadening—ranging 


from the symphony orchestras of the 
cities to old mill wheels in villages. 

Yes, this is country for man or 
company to thrive in. And it is 
served with abundant electric power 
at reasonable rates by Pennsylvania 
Power Co. and Ohio Edison Co. 


It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating 
your plant in this region, write J. F. Dunlevy, 
Pennsylvania Power Co., 13 East Washington St., 
New Castle, Penna.; or R. D. Best, Ohio Edison 
Company, 43 North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio. 


OHIO EDISON CO. 


PENN. POWER CO. 





Bendix microwave fuze system 
tells missiles 


when to strike targets 


A very special microwave fuze system, developed and 
produced by our York Division, helps missiles and 
rockets traveling at high supersonic speeds score ‘‘maxi- 
mum hits’’ on targets. @ Using super-high-frequency 
microwave transmission, this system detects the target 
as the missile or rocket approaches it—then provides 
the signal that triggers the weapon. @ Critical to the 
system's operation is the hollow aluminum ‘‘feed ring” 
the girl in the picture is holding. It carries the outgoing 





radar signal to the missile or rocket antenna—and the 
return signal to the system’s receiver. @ Extremely close 
dimensional tolerances are essential, because any devia- 
tions would result in a distorted radar signal—and a 
possible missed target. @ Other Bendix microwave 
activities include ferrite phase shifters and circulators, 





printed circuits and solid-state devices. Also such 
advanced microwave equipment as Doppler navigators, 
radar altimeters, and electronic scanning array radar. | 
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FISHER BUILDING, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


CREATIVE ENGINEERING IN: 


electronics * missiles & space 
aviation * sonar * marine 
automotive * computer 
machine tools + nucleonics 
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In the markets 


ASE names committee of brokers 
to probe its rules and procedures 


The American Stock Exchange will be the subject of 
yet another probe. A blue-ribbon committee of brok- 
ers, headed by Gustave L. Levy, partner of Goldman, 
Sach & Co., will take a searching look into the ex- 
change’s “rules, practices, and procedures.” 

The naming of the committee by the ASE’s own 
governors is obviously an outgrowth of the scandal 
involving the father and son team of Jerry and 
Gerard Re, who were expelled as ASE members after 
a long Securities & Exchange Commission investiga- 
tion [BI May20’61,p31]. But it also represents an 
adroit political maneuver on the part of ASE Pres. 
Edward T. McCormick to quash an incipient revolt 
of ASE members against his administration. By all 
appearances, McCormick has been successful. 

Last week, a group of insurgent young ASE members 
—dubbed the “Young Turks” in the New York press— 
had scheduled a protest meeting aimed at promoting 
members of their group for election to the ASE board. 
Just hours before the meeting was to have been held, 
the investigating committee was named, thus satisfy- 
ing one of the insurgents’ most important demands. 
The meeting was held, but free discussion was stifled 
when Joseph F. Reilly, ASE chairman, invited members 
of the press to attend. 

For the present, the revolt at the ASE seems to be 
quiescent. ASE members who have been sharply critical 
of McCormick and Reilly have backed away from 
their former positions. The SEC, which was widely 
reported to be backing the insurgents unofficially, has 
“categorically denied” any involvement in the affair. 

Still, dissatisfaction with the ASE management re- 
mains, particularly among the large retail brokerage 
houses, which are well represented on the Levy Com- 
mittee. But powerful as this committee is, it may have 
difficulty effecting major changes since most of the rank 
and file of ASE membership is solidly for the status quo. 


SEC proposes investment advisers keep 
record of personal security transactions 


The Securities & Exchange Commission this week 
proposed the most far-reaching step in its drive to 
tighten its supervision of investment advisory firms. 
SEC suggested a new rule that would require an 
investment advisory firm and its employees to keep a 
record of all their personal security transactions and 
those of their immediate families. “Interested parties” 
have until Nov. 20 to comment on the proposed rule. 
SEC said such a rule “should have a salutary pro- 
phylactic effect, in that a person associated with an 
investment adviser who knows that he will have to 
report his transactions to the investment adviser may 
hesitate to effect transactions inconsistent with the 
adviser’s fiduciary responsibilities to clients.” 
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If the rule. goes through, it should all but stop a 
practice of which the SEC has been sharply critical in 
the past—first accumulating a big position in a security, 
recommending it publicly, and then selling out at a 
profit as the market reacts to the recommendation. 

Reaction to the proposal among investment advisers 
was mixed. Some firms felt that the rule would create 
an “unconscionable amount of useless paperwork.” But 
most backed the proposal as being beneficial in the 
long run. 


The markets briefs 


Three separate bids were entered this week for $100- 
million worth of California construction bonds—prov- 
ing conclusively that there’s a new competitive spirit 
in the municipal bond market [Bil Oct.761,p105]. The 
winner was Bank of America, whose bid set an annual 
net interest cost of 3.46% to the state. BofA beat out 
William S. Morris & Co., the young bond house that 
upset B of A twice in the past two months, and a syndi- 
cate headed by Bankers Trust Co., First National Bank 
of Chicago, and Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Managed Funds, Inc., the St. Louis-based mutual 
fund outfit whose old management was forced out by 
the Securities & Exchange Commission [Bil Mar.26 
’60,p149], is about to recover some of the brokerage 
commissions that the old management doled out as 
payment for services. Model, Roland & Stone, a New 
York investment house, has agreed to pay MF $950,000 
in damages, representing profits Model, Roland made in 
handling MF’s account. The fund brought suit against 
Model, Roland, alleging it had churned the fund’s port- 
folio unnecessarily. At the time, the fund was run by 
Hilton and Hovey Slayton, and MF is still seeking to 
recover $1.2-million from the Slaytons on alleged un- 
earned management fees. 


Standard & Poor’s Corp., which has built itself a 
$10-million-a-year business evaluating other com- 
panies’ securities [BIMl Sep.5°59,p114], is planning to 
go public via a stock offering underwritten by a syndi- 
cated headed by Smith, Barney & Co. S&P’s decision 
to come to market at this time undoubtedly was in- 
fluenced by the stock market’s boom this year, which 
has boosted its sales of information and advice to an 
all-time high. 


Seeking to woo more broker-dealers to its mutual fund 
services, Kalb, Voorhis & Co. has come up with a new 
idea: a qualifying do-it-yourself course for mutual fund 
salesmen, covering a broad spectrum of the securities 
business. It’s called “CMFR”—for certified mutual fund 
representatives. The brokerage house hopes that the 
plan (to be sold either for cash on a sliding fee scale de- 
pending on volume of kits purchased or in exchange for 
brokerage business) will make some inroads into the 
dominant position that Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. 
holds in mutual fund services. 
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NOBODY 
KNOWS WHO 
INVENTED 
THE AXLE 


The first driving tandem axle—two driving axles joined 
together to form a single driving unit— was designed, 
developed and built by Rockwell-Standard in 1918. 
Since then, Rockwell-Standard has contributed scores 
of other important “firsts” for automotive vehicles. . . 
produced more tandem driving axles than all other 
manufacturers combined. 

One of the newest and most outstanding of these con- 
tributions is the combination of the lightweight tandem 
axle with the revolutionary new Duo-Flex lightweight 





suspension system for over-the-highway trucks. 

In addition to the established benefits of tandem axles 
—greater traction—better flotation—smoother riding— 
this new combination means easier vehicle mainte- 
nance and much lighter weight. This pays off in greater 
vehicle payload for more profit per trip. 

This is another important example of Rockwell- 
Standard progress and advancement for the fields it 
serves so well — transportation, construction, agricul- 
ture, petroleum, general industry and government. 


22 U.S. plants of Rockwell-Standard Corporation manufacture these famous products » TIMKEN-DETROIT® AXLES +» HYDRA-DRIVE® TRANSMIS- 
SIONS + GARY® GRATING + BLOOD BROTHERS® UNIVERSAL JOINTS »- BOSSERT® STAMPINGS + AERO COMMANDER® AIRCRAFT + AIR-MAZE® 
FILTERS « KERRIGAN® LIGHTING STANDARDS. Plus these other Rockwell-Standard® products: AUTOMOTIVE BUMPERS + AUTOMOTIVE SEATING 


LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS + BRAKES + 






ROCKWELL-STANDARD 
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INDUSTRIES 


Shake-up 
ahead in 
blankets 


Tufting, a winner in rugs, is 
threat to woven blankets, too, 
though some makers resist 


The young lady at the right is swing- 
ing on a blanket that looks and feels 
like the blankets used on millions of 
beds. But it’s made by a new nee- 
dling technique that has the $110- 
million-a-year U.S. blanket industry 
tossing in its sleep. 

Ordinarily, blankets are woven on 
big looms, as were most carpets and 
bedspreads until a few years ago. 
What makes this blanket different 
is that it was made on a tufting 
machine—more like an embroidering 
machine than a loom. Now, a vast 
majority of bedspreads and better 
than 70% of soft floor coverings 
are made the same way. 

Several mills in the textile indus- 
try are rushing to tool up to make 
tufted blankets, confident that they 
are in early on a technique that has 
the potential of taking over a mam- 
moth chunk of the blanket-making 
business—just as tufting has, within 
the last 10 years, succeeded in grab- 
bing the lion’s share of rugs and 
carpets. 

Faster, cheaper. Tufting looks 
good to mill men for half a dozen 
or so reasons. It’s a faster production 
technique. It’s possible to produce 
a lighter blanket without sacrificing 
warmth. It takes less capital invest- 
ment per unit of output. And the 
blankets themselves are not only 
stronger, but cheaper to boot. 

Already, at least three producers 
—Allison Blanket Co., of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; E.T. Barwick Mills, 
Inc., of Chamblee, Ga.; and North 
American Mills, Inc., of Charlotte, 
N.C.—have begun turning out 
tufted blankets, and delivering them 
to such distributors as A. P. McAuley 
of A.P. McAuley Co., New York 
(picture). 

R.E. Hamilton, executive of the 
Tufted Textile Manufacturers Assn., 
estimates that as many as 10 other 
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Tufted blanket is tested by distributor A.P. McAuley (top, right) and daughter 
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| PLANT LOCATION 
SERVICES 


Northern’s location staff analyzes all 
important factors—sites, sources of 
supply, markets, power and fuel, finan- 
cing sources, community environment— 
all tailored to your needs. For these free 
services to help you select the most 
profitable location: 


ASK THE MAN 
FROM THE 
NORTHERN 


PLAINS an 
NORTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


SERVING THE NORTHERN PLAINS (C) GENERAL OFFICES: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











THE BANK 
BACKING 
THE BOOM 
IN JAPAN 





Comprehensive banking service and the 


closest ties with top industrial and 
commercial firms. That is how Nippon 
Kangyo Bank helps to supply new energy 
to Japan's dynamic economy. 

The remarkable GNP growth rate of 
9% p.a. is a national, not an_ institu- 
tional achievement. But the hard fact 
remains that “Promotion of Industry and 
Trade” is what “Kangyo” stands for. 


ESTABLISHED: 1897 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: Hibiya, Tokyo 
122 Branches throughout Japan 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 

Rm. 2706, Singer Bidg., 149 Broadway, 

. New York 6, N.Y. 
LONDON OFFICE « TAIPE] BRANCH 
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mills will be turning out the new- 
type blankets by early next year. 

Dubious. A shift to tufting for 
blankets would mean a big change 
in production equipment for estab- 
lished blanket makers with an in- 
vestment in big blanket looms, and 
some are not at all keen about the 
prospect. 

Richard T. Chapman, Jr., execu- 
tive vice-president of Chatham Mfg. 
Co., one of the five largest blanket 
makers in the U.S., says flatly: 
“We've looked into tufted blankets, 
and we can’t see any economies 
whatsoever over the way we’re mak- 
ing them now.” Another company 
president told a Business Week re- 
porter, “We will be slow to come to 
a definite conclusion.” 

Easy conversion. But it probably 
doesn’t matter what established 
blanket makers think or do. Rug and 
bedspread makers with  tufting 
equipment will begin turning out 
tufted blankets anyway. It takes only 
an inexpensive conversion accessory 
—most mills have dreamed up their 
own version—to convert a 9-ft.-wide 
Singer-Cobble, Inc., rug tufting ma- 
chine into a blanket maker. And 
Singer-Cobble is already delivering 
tufting machines, costing from $17,- 
000 to $23,000, made specifically for 
blanket manufacture. 

The same switch may take place 
in sales agents. McAuley, for ex- 
ample, was almost exclusively a dis- 
tributor of chenile bedspreads. Be- 
cause the mill he represents, Allison, 
is turning out blankets, he’s now in 
the blanket business as well. 

“Actually,” says McAuley, “we 
didn’t need this. We have a chenile 
printing process that’s hot and that 
was keeping us busy. But when 
somebody drops a product like this 
in your lap, it would be pretty fool- 
ish not to run with it.” It’s McAuley’s 
opinion that nearly all blanket mak- 
ers will eventually have to include 
tufted blankets in their line. “I'll bet 
there'll be 20 manufacturers in it by 
yearend,” he predicts. 

Speed. The big reason tufting is 
so promising is the difference in 
manufacturing speed. One _high- 
speed machine can turn out about 
60 times the yardage of a loom, ac- 
cording to textile mill engineers. 

It’s a wholly different process. A 
woven blanket is made on a broad 
loom like any piece of fabric; it 
comes out looking something like 
a piece of burlap. The weaving proc- 
ess takes 20 to 30 min. per blanket. 
After weaving, the blanket goes to 
a napper that combs up the outer 
fibers into a soft, fuzzy layer. 

Tufting, on the contrary, starts 
with a core material of inexpensive 
cotton cloth. The tufting machine, 


with thousands of needles, “em- 
broiders” loops of thread—the body 
material of the blanket—over both 
surfaces of the core cloth, covering 
it completely. Then the napping ma- 
chine, exactly the same type used 
by woven blanket makers, combs up 
the loops into the fuzzy nap. 

Both kinds of blankets look almost 
exactly alike. But the machine gun 
speed of a tufting machine covers 
a core cloth the size of a blanket in 
30 sec. to 14% min. There’s also an- 
other, if minor shortcut: Weaving 
requires careful scheduling to make 
sure warp and woof yarns come from 
the same batches, while needling 
uses only one yarn source. 

Other qualities. The density of the 
loops in a tufted blanket determines 
its weight, and the size of the loops 
the height of the nap. Both are fairly 
easily adjustable, and it’s possible 
to needle as many as 22,000 loops 
of yarn into one square foot of 
fabric. 

Manufacturers claim that tufted 
blankets are warmer and more dur- 
able, and that they can sell for 15% 
less at retail than comparable woven 
blankets. “According to our tests,” 
says Allison, “because of the higher 
nap, the insulating qualities of our 
tufted blankets are 30% to 50% 
greater than woven blankets.” 

The cotton core gives the tufted 
blanket about double the tensile 
strength of regular blankets, Mc- 
Auley claims. He says the first run 
of blankets is now under test in 
chain store test laboratories. 

Reactions. Companies with tufted 
blankets on the market report favor- 
able reaction from store buyers. Bar- 
wick calls the reaction so far 
“tremendous.” 

The tufted textile people justify 
their optimism by citing the rapid 
rise of tufted rugs and carpets, ac- 
cording to figures of the Tufted Tex- 
tile Manufacturers Assn. Allison sees 
a similar revolution in the blanket 
industry. 

Manufacturers now turning out 
woven blankets voice considerable 
doubt about such claims. They point 
out that, for one thing, even in 
tufting the base fabric must be 
woven before the tufting can start. 

Tufting manufacturers retort that 
this is a cost advantage; the base 
fabric can be cotton or another less 
expensive fabric.. Cotton can’t be 
used in weaving an acrylic blanket 
because it would show on the sur- 
face, they argue. Woven- blanket 
makers, however, see customers re- 
jecting blankets with a cotton con- 
tent listed, under the Textile Label- 
ing Act. 

All this suggests a warm winter 
ahead for blankets. End 
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Which one created the Princess telephone? 











Western Electric makes it. Working closely with Bell Laboratories, Western Electric engi- 
neers worked out ways to assemble all 328 parts in the smaller, newly contoured base. The final design 
had to be manufacturable by the millions — to the Bell System’s uncompromising quality standards — 
and at reasonable cost. And, so it was. 

















Bell Telephone companies, sensing the need for a trim, new phone to add to your tele- 
phoning pleasure, initiated its development. ... Thus, Bell Laboratories, Western Electric and the Bell 
Telephone companies together created the Princess telephone. Their Bell System teamwork made the 
Princess a practical and beautiful reality ... and has already placed over one and a half million of 
these new telephones in American homes. We work best because we work together. 


For information about the lovely new Princess phone, just call your Bell Telephone company. 











western Electric 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 

















In management 


Environment and incentive factors 
counteract job monotony, studies show 


The time-honored theory that monotony in mass-pro- 
duction jobs is the key to poor worker morale is being 
questioned by researchers. Two recent studies suggest 
that management should be less concerned with en- 
larging the scope of the individual job and more con- 
cerned with improving the total job environment. 

The fact that mass-production jobs are repetitive 
does not automatically explain high turnover, absence, 
and transfer rates, according to Maurice D. Kilbridge, 
University of Chicago professor of production manage- 
ment, in the Industrial and Labor Relations Review. 
He indicates that other factors—including incentive 
pay and absence of night shift work—may be more 
important than job enlargement in solving the over-all 
problem of morale. 

In a study published by Ohio State University’s Bu- 
reau of Business Research, Ronald Paul Yuzuk says that 
the level of skill of the worker may be the most impor- 
tant single factor in morale. The unskilled worker, 
without the pride in his job and other satisfactions 
enjoyed by his skilled counterpart, is more directly af- 
fected by working conditions, fellow employees, wages, 
and _ hours. 


Top executives of foreign-base subsidiaries 
are usually domiciled in U. S. 


When a U.S. company has a foreign subsidiary incorpo- 
rated in a “tax haven” country, the odds are 6-to-4 
against having the executive head of the foreign-base 
corporation live abroad. 

The National Industrial Conference Board last week 
[Bi! Oct.14’61,p76] made public a report showing that 
60% of the chief executive officers of 155 foreign-base 
subsidiaries live in the U.S. While 40% of the chief 
executive officers live abroad, 6% are not domiciled in 
the country of incorporation. 

The executive head often lives in the third country 
when trading or service operations are carried on 
through a subsidiary or branch office of the base 
company. 

Titles of the top men in the base companies vary 
widely. Those with subordinate status in the inter- 
national organization usually are called general man- 
agers or directors of the base companies, and these 
are the likely candidates for foreign domicile. When 
the operation is large and autonomous, the resident 
manager may have the title of president. 

Sixty percent of the base corporation executive heads 
also have positions and titles in the parent corporation, 
usually as corporate vice-presidents in charge of inter- 
national operations. In several cases, the rank is com- 
pany president and one company reports it as chairman 
of the board. The number of officers of the base sub- 
sidiary ranges from a legal minimum of two in some 
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jurisdictions to a full slate of eight or more. The offi- 
cers for the base company are generally chosen from 
among the officers and top management group in the 
U.S. organization. 

The board of directors of a foreign-base company 
usually is composed of officers and high-level execu- 
tives of the U.S. parent company. Unless the laws of 
the base jurisdiction require it, local nationals are sel- 
dom included among the directors. 


80% of non-teaching mathematicians 
find jobs in private industry 


Private industry now employs about 80% of the nation’s 
non-teaching professional mathematicians, reports the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in the Monthly Labor 
Review. The remaining 20% is largely in federal gov- 
ernment work. 

The rising demand for mathematicians in research 
and development work, plus other activities such as 
planning and programming and use of high speed com- 
puters, is reflected in increasingly heavy hiring of pro- 
fessionals for their knowledge of mathematics instead 
of their knowledge of applied fields such as engineer- 
ing, says the Bureau. 


Management briefs 


A management man afraid to criticize even one sub- 
ordinate is not the boss of his department. So says 
George Copeman, in the British management maga- 
zine Business. His theory is that the top man can unin- 
hibitedly criticize the work of anyone under him and 
should seek showdowns to prove it. Recommended 
action when the employee can’t take criticism: Get him 
out of the department and, preferably, out of the com- 


pany. 


The name of Ivy Lee is being dropped by the 28-year- 
old public relations firm of Ivy Lee & T. J. Ross. The 
1933 partnership agreement between Ross and public 
relations pioneer Ivy Lee, who died in 1934, gave Lee’s 
widow the right to withdraw his name when neither of 
his sons was associated with the company. One son 
moved to the West Coast in-the 1940s and the other 
decided to retire from public relations this year, Ross 
explains. 


Truly scientific management isn’t going to emerge over- 
night, but the pace toward such a goal is quickening. 
More than 1,000 systems specialists at last week’s Inter- 
national Systems Meeting in Cleveland agree on that. 
Understanding of the needs of management and how 
systems people can meet those needs is getting new 
emphasis throughout the U.S. and, to some degree, in 
foreign countries, says William J. Bates, president of 
the Systems & Procedures Assn. and director of com- 
mercial methods and procedures at U.S. Steel. 
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‘Flu’ season 
may bring 
an epidemic 


Shots work better 
and hurt less 


Are you 
a high risk? 


Preventions 
and cures 


Personal business _ Bil 


October 21, 1961 


You should be bracing yourself for a heavy wave of influenza in late fall 
and winter. U.S. Public Health Service warnings are already out. 

Flu comes in cycles. This year, it’s the turn of the more dangerous Asian 
and Type B strains. They probably will fell many a victim. 

The grim side of influenza is that once you get the bug, there is no sure, 
easy treatment—and it’s too late then for shots. You must suffer through 
this generalized virus disease—risking serious complications—without help 
from antibiotics like penicillin and sulfa, which won't attack the virus. 

Now, before cold winter weather, is the time to see your doctor. He may 
well advise preventing flu through arm-shots of vaccine, particularly if you 
are in one of the several high-risk groups. The vaccine needs about two 
weeks to “take.” a 


Vaccine used today is a cover-all, effective against all known strains. 

One shot is about 60% to 75% effective in preventing the disease; if you 
receive booster shots yearly, your chances for immunity rise to about 85%. 
If you haven’t been previously immunized, PHS urges following up with 
a second shot in two months. 

The quality of vaccine has been greatly improved in the past two or 
three years, so that you can expect very little in the way of serious side 
effects. Only known exception: people who are allergic in some way to 
eggs or chicken. Children, too, are apt to have a stronger reaction—though 
it shouldn't be too severe. 

Local health officers are reporting a scarcity of vaccine in some areas. 
So you may want to check with your physician promptly. S 


If you think of flu as a minor threat, consider that the last heavy run of 
this ailment killed 26,700 in the U.S., in January-March, 1960—not to 
mention countless thousands more made seriously ill. 

People age 45 and over account for 90% of all flu deaths; those 65 and 
over, about 65%. 

In its current warning, PHS lists certain groups in special danger. 
Persons of all ages suffering any form of chronic heart or circulatory 
disease, broncho-pulmonary disease including asthma, chronic bronchitis, 
diabetes, Addison’s disease—as well as pregnant women and all people 
65-plus—are singled out. 

There is no special PHS listing of children, but some pediatricians 
recommend shots, particularly for frail youngsters who are subject to respira- 
tory ailments. 


= Precautions. Extra rest and sleep are recommended for high-risk 
persons, particularly if a flu epidemic hits. If possible, avoid crowds (age- 
old advice, the physicians admit—but still most important). Incidentally, 
doctors say big doses of vitamins won't help, unless there is a deficiency. 

» Symptoms. Flu comes on suddenly. Fever, chills, headaches, sore 
throat, cough, and aches in back and limbs are common symptoms. Fever 
lasts up to five days, often leaving you as exhausted as though you had had 
a long, serious illness. 

= Treatment. Bed rest, fluids, balanced diet, and aspirin for fever are 
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standard therapy. Since flu weakens the lungs, the big danger is bacterial 
pneumonia—for this, of course, the antibiotics are used, and hospitaliza- 
tion is required. Flu is highly contagious in a family. This means all possible 
isolation of the sick person. Other family members are subject to the bug 
10 days after the first person has had his initial symptoms. 


There’s good news for huntsmen this fall. You can look for action on almost 
all fronts, according to national surveys by Remington and Winchester. 

Ducks are the only major exception; they're scarcer than at any time 
in recent seasons—with limits pared, though continued on all flyways. 

Dove limits go up to 25 a day in some localities; over-all populations 
have stayed high. Geese also continue in good supply, with long seasons 
of 60 to 75 days generally prevailing. 

Upland game is good—even better than last season. In many areas, 
soil bank acreage has given extra food and cover to quail, pheasants, 
grouse, rabbits, gray squirrels, and fox. Turkeys, sharptails, Huns, and 
chukars are running in ample numbers, too. 

On the big game side, the national deer herd tops all reports. Of 48 
states with an open season, 32 mention increases over last year, and 13 say 
the herd is about the same as in 1960. Only three states (California, 
Nevada, and Connecticut) show some decrease in numbers. 


Meantime, dog owners—hunters among them—may gain some valuable 
information from two new titles. Training Your Own Dog, by Anne and 
Gordon Samstag, tells how an animal can be made to master six basic 
lessons in a few weeks; with step-by-step drawings (Knopf, $4.95). Charles 
Leedham’s Care of the Dog is a complete guide to all stages from puppy- 
hood on (Scribner’s, $4.95). 

Note, too, that the American Kennel Club’s official publication, The 
Complete Dog Book, has come out in a ninth major revision, with revised 
histories for 11 breeds, revised standards for 30 (Garden City, $3.95). 


Want to compare your own total itemized income deductions with the 
average amounts taken by other taxpayers? Commerce Clearing House 
(Chicago) has published some figures, based on official information: 
Average deductions for the $10,000-$15,000 income group—$2,025; 
$15,000-$20,000 — $2,692; $20,000-$25,000 — $3,301; $25,000-$50,000 — 
$4,700; $50,000-$100,000—$9,587; and $100,000-$150,000—$20,329. 
This is no guide, of course—deductions are entirely individual. 


The Council for Independent School Aid—a non-profit group organized 
to help channel contributions to nondenominational schools below the 
college level—reports a general lag in this kind of support. Donor psy- 
chology works in favor of the colleges, says CISA, when it comes to private 
and company donations; elementary and secondary schools are often over- 
looked. For information, write to CISA, 4 West 43rd Street, New York 36, 


Admission of Red China to the United Nations will almost certainly be a 
topic of hot debate this fall. So, for background, you may want to read 
Recognition of Communist China?, by Robert P. Newman (Macmillan, 
$4.95)—though the author’s conclusions may leave you absolutely cold. 
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Originality at Barber-Colman 


Missile 


Hidden within the intricacies of the mighty 
Titan’s guidance platform is a component 
requiring its own complete precision tem- 
perature control system. And it had to be 
designed to fit within an extremely limited, 
irregularly shaped space. This system, de- 
veloped by Barber-Colman engineers, in- 
corporates a compact set of ingeniously 


BARBER-COLMAN Rockrorp, ILLINOIS 


--.where originality works for you 
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platform temperature held within few hundredths of 1° 


formed control boxes with sensing element 
which controls internal temperatures to 
within a few hundredths of one degree. 
Thus, another critical tolerance and 
dimension challenge of the space age has 
been met. Example again of how 
Barber-Colman originality benefits the 
businesses it serves. 


- Molded Plastics 





OVERdoors ... Small Motors ... Electrical Components. . 
Machine Tools and Cutting Tools .. . Textile Machinery... Industrial Instruments 
Air Distribution Products... Aircraft and Missile Products ... Automatic Controls 


4 ORIGINATOR of an air and light 
diffuser which isolates the two for 
superior performance (co-operatively 
with Day-Brite Lighting, Inc.). 


ORIGINATOR of reversible shaded 
pole motors, which make possible 
reliable, accurate control systems at 
low cost for many purposes. 
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Spotty 
record of 
progress 


Productivity gains vary, 
and they don’t always 
add up to total prosperity 


Nothing is more important to the 
working of the U.S. economy than 
the trends in productivity. The 
charts on these pages illustrate high- 
lights of a major new study by John 
W. Kendrick of George Washington 
University. 

The study is based on data said to 
be the most complete yet assembled. 
As updated for Business Week by 
the National Bureau of Economic 
Research to cover 1958-60, they are 
also the most current. They show 
that since 1899, U.S. output per 
man-hour of work has increased at 
an average of 2% to 2.5% per year, 
or about 25% in each decade. 

This consistent rise in productivi- 
ty hasn’t always been matched by 
equally consistent prosperity. Ken- 
drick’s book, Productivity Trends in 
the United States (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, $12.50), suggests why this 
happens. 

Upcurves. The trends shown in 
Kendrick’s study show a gradual 
long-term rise in productivity for the 
private economy as a whole (top 
left) but a varied rate of progress 
for particular sectors of the economy 
(left) and for specific industries 
(right). 

Manufacturing, often regarded as 
the bellwether in mechanization, ac- 
tually hasn’t shown leadership by a 
decisive margin in the 20th Century. 
In fact, its gains in productivity 
since 1899 have barely exceeded 
those of the economy as a whole; 
since World War II, despite all the 
fuss about automation, it hasn’t 
done so well as agriculture or min- 
ing. 

Tintafactued goods loom large in 
international trade, so the failure to 
make impressive growth in U.S. 
manufacturing productivity undoubt- 
edly has contributed to the nation’s 
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3 Variations in productivity growth among different 


manufacturing industries have been even wider 
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ARE YOU 
LOOKING FOR 
INCOME NOW, 
INCOME LATER 
---OR BOTH? 





The Parker Corporation is 
distributor of mutual funds 
with two different goals: 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund investing in a 
list of securities selected for 
current income. 


Incorporated 
Investors x. 


A mutual fund investing in a 
list of securities selected for 
possible long-term growth of 
capital and income. 


SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 
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| THE PARKER CORPORATION ®W-11 
| 200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
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balance-of-payments woes [BI Jun. 
24’61,p63]. 

In contrast, growth of productivity 
in agriculture dragged along to the 
end of World War I, rose slowly to 
about 1937, and then began to spurt. 
Since 1929, its gains have been above 
the average for the total economy. 

Mining has outgained agriculture 
in productivity all through the cen- 
tury and, since World War II, has 
also outpaced manufacturing. Much 
of the recent advance has been in 
coal mining. Industry men praise the 
“enlightened” union policies that 
originated with John L. Lewis, per- 
mitting the rapid introduction of ef- 
ficient coal-cutting machinery [BM 
Aug.660,0124]. 

At the extremes. The sampling of 
productivity growth rates among in- 
dustry groups is based on data only 
for the three broad categories: agri- 
culture, mining, and manufacturing. 
Thus, for lack of data since 1953, it 
does not include what are probably 
the leading gainers and the prime 
laggards among industries. 

Up to 1953—and quite possibly 
since then—the communications and 
public utilities sector was the star 
performer. This sector was one of 
the first to use industrial research to 
spur productivity—as exemplified by 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc.— 
and it increased its productivity nine- 
fold between 1899 and 1953. 

The laggards were construction, 
whose productivity failed even to 
double over the same period, and 
wholesale and retail trade, which 
didn’t do much better. These sectors 
have not yet been able to score the 
major technological breakthroughs 
that lead to big productivity gains. 

Variations in the rate of techno- 
logical advance also explain much of 
the difference in productivity gains 
from one manufacturing industry to 
another. For example, transportation 
equipment, rubber, and chemicals 
are all technologically progressive, 
and they are among the big produc- 
tivity gainers. At the other end of the 
scale are such “technologically back- 
ward” industries as lumber, apparel, 
and leather goods. 

R&D budgets. Technological 
change, of course, doesn’t just hap- 
pen. In part, at least, it’s the result 
of management policy. Kendrick— 
and National Industrial Conference 
Board economist Nestor E. Terleckji, 
who has also studied this problem— 
think that by far the most important 
factor in productivity improvement 
is the proportion of the sales dollar 
spent on research and development. 

The proof is that many of the 
leaders in R&D, such as transporta- 
tion equipment and chemicals, also 
lead in productivity increases, while 





such R&D laggards as clothing and 
lumber and wood products similarly 
lag in productivity gains. 

To some extent, Kendrick and 
other economists recognize, the level 
of an industry’s R&D spending is 
beyond its control. Lumber, leather, 
and apparel, for example, lag be- 
cause the industries are made up 
chiefly of small companies that sim- 
ply can’t afford major research ef- 
forts. Farming, though also com- 
posed of small units, is an exception; | 
it has benefited from government- | 
financed research. 

Instability. R&D spending is not 
the only factor in productivity ad- 
vance. Such laggards as construction 
and lumber also suffer from another 
problem—an unstable level of busi- | 
ness. 

As a result, they cannot achieve | 
the “organizational and financial sta- 
bility” that Kendrick considers “a 
prerequisite to steady improvements 
in productive efficiency.” 

Not mere chance. The spottiness 
of productivity growth among indus- 
tries and among sectors of the econ- 
omy might make the upward trend 
for the entire economy seem almost | 
a product of chance. But Kendrick 
points to a whole set of cultural fac- 
tors—particularly the nation’s rising 
standard of living, which has stim- 
ulated the population’s “desire for 
material gain.” 

In Kendrick’s view, this appetite, 
“whetted by the crafts of advertis- 
ing” and operating in an environ- 
ment in which “public opinion has 
favored the retention of the maxim- 
um possible role for individual in- 
itiative,” has turned the U.S. econ- 
omy into a splendid instrument for 
achieving productivity gains. 

Vis-a-vis Russia. Kendrick believes 
that the record of the free enterprise 
system in continuously expanding 
productivity has no peer. This is a 
position that some other U.S. econ- 
omists, worried by Russia’s seem- 
ingly impressive growth, do not 
share fully. For example, Yale Uni- 
versity economist Henry C. Wallich, 
a member of Pres. Eisenhower's 
Council of Economic Advisers, has 
complained that the U.S. may have 
to pay for its economic freedom with 
a relatively slow rate of economic 
growth [BI Sep.24’60,p93]. 

Kendrick challenges that view. 
Obviously with an eye on the 
U.S.S.R., he notes that “systems of 
rewards and penalties other than the 
free enterprise system are possible,” 
but “it is yet to be demonstrated 
that they are as effective in bringing 
about productivity advance.” 

Effect on employment. Kendrick 
also clears the free enterprise system 
of another charge that has become 
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Dollar savings 
provided by building 
Volume* Vans 
with (is) Cor-Ten 
High-Strength Steel 


This mark tells you a product is made of modern, dependable Steel. 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 
works some design magic with 
USS Cor-TEn Brand Steel 
that results in substantial con- 
struction savings. 

In their stressed-skin trail- 
ers, called “‘Hi-Tensile Volume* 
Vans,” USS Cor-Ten High- 
Strength Low-Alloy Steel is 
used for the side and roof 
panels, angles and rub rails. 
Welding this steel instead of 
riveting contributes to lower 
cost, also makes the Hi-Ten 
Volume* Van strong and sturdy. 

Increased strength and rigid- 
ity also are obtained by cold 
forming Cor-TEN Steel side 
and roof panels with 4%” deep 
rectangular corrugations. An- 
gles and rub rails are of USS 
Cor-TEN High Strength Steel 
and together with the side and 
roof panels, add up to a total 
of only 2,500 pounds in each 
trailer. Cor-TEN Steel also has 
improved atmospheric corro- 
sion resistance and, as an added 
bonus, paint lasts much longer 
on Cor-TEN Steel. 

In transportation equipment 
USS Cor-TEN Steel is noted 
for its long service life, low first 
cost and economical operation. 
Get the real facts on USS Cor- 
TEN Steel from United States 
Steel, 525 William Penn Place, 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
aa USS and Cor-TEN are regis- 
. tered trademarks. 
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Faultless 
Casters 


Breakdowns are expensive...costs spiral 
with idle production crews, lost produc- 
tion, rush maintenance and repair ex- 
penses. Buta production line on Faultless 
Castered trucks, carts, racks, minimizes 
breakdowns and work stoppages. The 
precision engineering and rugged con- 
struction features in Faultless Casters 
deliver much more than just satisfactory 
caster service... Faultless Casters Keep 
Rolling! For details on how a smooth- 
flowing Faultless Castered production 
line can be installed at your plant, contact 
your local Faultless Industrial Distribu- 
tor or nearby Faultless Sales Engineer. 
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BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; SEE THE YELLOW PAGES OF THE 
TELEPHONE BOOK UNDER “CASTERS.” CANADA: STRATFORD, ONTARIO 
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COOPERATE IN THE POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT’S NIMS* PROGRAM 
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commonplace in recent years: that 
automation and other technological 
changes produce chronic unemploy- 
ment. 

With a few exceptions such as 
coal mining, where market factors 
also apply, Kendrick finds that in- 
dustries with the highest growth in 
technology and, therefore, in pro- 
ductivity, have also had a higher- 
than-average rate of employment 
growth. Rising productivity has en- 
abled them to push down their 
prices and thus expand the demand 
for their products. As a_ result, 
growth of output creates enough 
new jobs to more than offset any 
loss of jobs to machines. 

Kendrick concedes that techno- 
logical changes create short-run 
unemployment problems, 
doesn’t minimize the need for pro- 
grams to relocate and retrain dis- 
placed workers. But over the longer 
run, he said in an interview: “Para- 
doxically, the cure for the unem- 
ployment caused by technological 
change is a faster rate of techno- 
logical change.” 

The trouble with the U.S. econ- 
omy in periods of persistent unem- 
ployment, he suggests, is that too 
few industries are scoring the sort 
of productivity gains that boost out- 
put and employment. 

Capital pinch. This may be why 
the economy has been showing signs 
of fatigue since 1953 [BI Dec.24’60, 
p11], with the over-all growth rate 


slipping and unemployment threat- | 


ening to build up. 

Although some industries have 
been spending heavily to improve 
technology and thus to boost their 
productivity, the rate of capital in- 
vestment in the economy as a whole 
has not kept pace with the growth 
of the work force. As a percentage 
of gross national product, per-capita 
capital spending is well below its 
historic average and far below its 
level of the earlier postwar years. 

Kendrick puts a big share of the 
blame on the defense program. Econ- 
omists usually look on high defense 
spending as an economic stimulant, 
because it puts money in consumers’ 
hands and promotes technological 
progress. But Kendrick’s data indi- 
cate that it has instead retarded 
growth, because it has been financed 
by methods that have “obviously 
tended to reduce investment rela- 
tively more than consumption.” 

By this, Kendrick means that too 
much defense spending has been 
financed by government borrowing 
rather than through taxes on con- 
sumers. This has led to a “tight cap- 
ital supply situation,” discouraging 
the necessary investment in techno- 
logical improvement. End 
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“Dr. Glotz, I'd like you to meet our new research assistants.” 


RESEARCH 


Now it’s computers in white 


Electronic devices are being used more and more in the 


medical lab to speed research in such areas 
as genetics, heart disease, and control of epidemics 


After sweeping through big business 
and heavy industry, the high-speed 
electric computer is finding new 
worlds to conquer in the fields of 
medical research. 

Not too long ago, many medical 
men considered computers mechani- 
cal monsters, far removed from their 
flesh-and-blood studies. Now, faced 
with the task of analyzing mountains 
of data in such medical disciplines 
as genetics, epidemiology, and other 
behavioral sciences, they have turned 
to the machines for help. Their pre- 
liminary results during the past few 
years have convinced many skeptics 
and started an electronic revolution 
within the medical profession. 

Main uses. Medical researchers, 
excited by the possibilities of com- 
puters, feel that they will prove help- 
ful, if not indispensable, in three 
broad ways: 

* For straightforward analysis of 
data. 
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# In simulation of biological sys- 
tems and mass population studies. 

* As_ information-retrieval _ sys- 
tems. 

No matter which way it is used, 
the computer’s value in medical re- 
search lies in its capabilities to in- 
crease the speed, precision, and 
scope of the work that must be done. 

Official backing. The advent of 
electronics has already received the 
official blessing and backing of gov- 
ernment health groups. Dr. Lee 
Lusted, chairman of the National 
Institutes of Health’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Computers in Research, 
calls it, “one of the most important 
changes ever to occur in medical 
research . . . a change from qualita- 
tive and descriptive efforts to the 
emergence of a true quantitative bio- 
medical science.” 

Backing up Dr. Lusted’s words, 
the NIH announced plans last week 
to begin construction of a “few” bio- 


medical instrumentation centers dur- 
ing fiscal 1962. The centers, the first 
of their kind, will be national or 
regional resources available to sci- 
entists in various fields; they will 
provide costly and complex elec- 
tronic tools to facilitate advances in 
medical and related sciences. At 
present, studies are conducted pri- 
marily at universities and other in- 
stitutions that have installed com- 
puters for other research purposes. 
Dr. Fay M. Hemphill, assistant 
chief of the NIH’s Div. of Research 
Grants, says the basic grant for each 
instrumentation center will be $1- 
million to $2-million, with additional 
grants later. And within five to 10 
years, he says, the number of centers 
may rise to as many as 10. 
Bandwagon. Other organizations 
have also been showing a great deai 
of interest in electronics in medicine. 
The Veterans Administration has 
set up instrument “support centers” 
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A key question. After all, you'll get 
the most from a copier if it serves 
you “all the way”: order-billing, ac- 
counting, purchasing-receiving, cus- 
tomer statements, personnel records, 
call reports...the works. 

How well will a copier do these 
things? As you might guess, that 
comes down to three points. How 
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COPIER FIT 
YOUR SYSTEM? 


You can see why the copy experts 


fast it is? How versatile? How costly? 

Check all three, and you get one 
answer: Bruning. Not only does a 
Bruning machine turn out copies in 
seconds—to fit any system—it does 
it for far less money. No other copying 
method can touch the Bruning diazo 
process: 1¢ a piece for letter-size 
copies (materials cost). 


—architects, draftsmen, accountants 
—use more Bruning machines than 
any other make. And why the office- 
equipment magazines, comparing 
methods, rate Bruning best of all. 
Like to see the actual comparisons? 
Simply write to Bruning for “The 
Plain Facts About Office Copiers.” 





Charles Bruning Co.., Inc. 


CLEARLY, YOUR CHOICE !I1S (BRUNING ) Mount Prospect, Illinois 
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flies non-stop 
to Switzerland? 


Frankly, nobody. Only Swissair. 
Our luxurious DC-8 Jetliners fly the 
fastest, most direct route to Geneva 
and Zurich... with convenient de- 
partures every day of the week. 
After you’ve completed your busi- 
ness in Switzerland, you can fly on 
to other cities in Europe aboard 
swift Swissair Caravelle jets. Liberal 
stopover privileges let you take in 
as many as nine extra countries at 
no extra air fare. And if you're 
traveling on to the Mid- and Far 
East, Swissair offers you the fastest 
flights of all—aboard new 880 Jets. 
See your travel agent or write us. 
Ask about our low 17-day fares that 
cut the cost of doing business 
abroad, too. Swissair, Executive 
Dept., 3 East 54th St., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
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sit right... 
with customers 





Here’s a unique way to remind custom- 
ers you value their business . . . and look 
forward to serving them again! 

Twin Pak ... two lightweight red 
canvas, sturdy metal frame seats in porto- 
case ... travels along easily for use in 
all outdoor sports; handy around the 
home, too. 

Just one idea! Write for free portfolio 
of Customer Relations plans. 
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for its hospitals around the country. 
Various professional societies, such 
as the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
the Instrument Society of America, 
and the Federation of American 
Societies for Experimental Biology 
have held sessions at their annual 
meetings on the use of electronic 
equipment in medicine. A new pro- 
fessional society, the Biomedical In- 
formation Processing Organization 
(BIO), was formed recently to study 
the application of automatic data 
processing equipment to the medical 
sciences. 

Naturally, the computer manufac- 
turers have also been pushing the 
use of their machines in this new 
area. Many have been designing 
electronic devices for specific use in 
medical research, training their own 
men in the field, and holding semi- 
nars with medical researchers. In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 
for example, has held three medical 
symposiums devoted to the subject. 

How they’re used. A brief look at 
some medical research projects now 
under way illustrates the jobs com- 
puters are doing and how they may 
lead to important scientific break- 
throughs. 

As a data processing tool, com- 
puters are proving indispensable to 
geneticists, such as Dr. H. Warner 
Kloepfer of Tulane University. 

By studying the skin ridge pat- 
terns of the palm of the hand, Dr. 
Kloepfer is trying to determine the 
specific roles of genes in transmit- 
ting inheritable diseases. Dr. Kloep- 
fer believes that variations in normal 
palm patterns may be linked to 
various congenital diseases. To 
prove this, he must first determine 
all the normal palm patterns pos- 
sible. Then he must study large 
family groups that are known to 
carry some congenital disease, and 
analyze palm variations throughout 
the family tree. 

The immensity of such a study is 
staggering when you consider that 
each palm has 10 distinct pattern 
areas and that each area can have 
from seven to 62 different types of 
patterns; the total number of pos- 
sible combinations would run to 23 
digits (actually this number is cut 
drastically because some of the pat- 
tern areas are interdependent). 

“Only the electronic computer can 
make this type of study practical,” 
says Dr. Kloepfer. “Without it a 
study of this scope could take more 
than a lifetime.” 

Epidemic diseases. Computers are 
also being used by epidemiologists, 
who study the incidence and control 
of diseases within a population. A 
typical population is “built into” a 
computer, the symptoms of an epi- 


demic disease are introduced along 
with relevant factors of the popula- 
tion and environment (climate, age, 
standard of living, etc.), and the dis- 
ease runs its course in the machine. 
In this way, conclusions as to the 
nature of the disease and how it will 
vary from region to region can be 
drawn accurately and quickly. 

Dr. Hemphill believes that this 
methodology may usher in “a new 
era in epidemiology, particularly as 
applied to chronic disease.” “It is a 
method,” he adds, “that has given 
sharp insights into cancer, arterio- 
sclerosis, nutritional deficiencies, 
obesity, and other conditions.” 

Diagnostic aid. Some recent work 
in heart disease illustrates the infor- 
mation-retrieval aspects of the com- 
puter in medical research. 

Doctors Hubert Pipberger and 
F. W. Stallmann, Mt. Alto VA Hos- 
pital, Washington, D.C., and Dr. 
David S. Gerbarg of Kingston, N. Y., 
are developing ways to screen pho- 
nocardiograms and_ electrocardio- 
grams by computer. 

Their method is to instruct the 
computer to recognize the normal 
heart pattern of an individual. This 
information is stored with thousands 
of similar records and recalled peri- 
odically for comparison when the 
individual’s new cardiogram tapes 
are fed into the machine. Any devia- 
tion from the normal pattern, stored 
in the computer, is immediately sin- 
gled out; the normal ones pass 
through in a matter of minutes. 

The research teams report that 
their methods are now 90% accu- 
rate, with any errors being on the 
safe side. “Normal heart records are 
sometimes classified as abnormal,” 
says Dr. Stallmann, but no abnormal 
records have been classified as nor- 
mal.” 

The researchers hope to perfect 
the test to the point where mass car- 
diographic screening of school chil- 
dren and adults may become practi- 
cal—“within a few years, and maybe 
sooner.” 

Roadblocks. While computers ap- 
pear to hold the key to new areas of 
medical exploration, they have also 
created a new set of problems. 

First of all, computers—because 
of their high cost—will not be avail- 
able to all medical researchers, at 
least not for some time. Secondly, 
there is the problem of learning how 
to utilize them properly. “Investi- 
gators,” says Dr. Hemphill, “will 
have to bridge the intellectual gap 
between the biomedical and com- 
puter sciences; more mathematics is 
needed in the one, more biology in 
the other.” 

At IBM’s Third Medical Sympo- 
sium last week, Dr. Hemphill urged 
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AM/MM is edited exclusively for men who 
make things of metal—whether it’s a 
Diesel locomotive or the delicate bal- 
ance wheel of a watch—men who have 
acommunity of interest in the methods, 
techniques, tools, machines and mate- 
rials of metalworking. 

It’s a technical publication for technical 
men—a work book that shows its read- 
ers how to manage metalworking opera- 
tions to manufacture things from metal 
more efficiently, more profitably. 


When a man reads American Machinist/ 
Metalworking Manufacturing, we guar- 
antee he will not be left uninformed 
about any phase of metalworking—a 
policy that has earned us an all-paid 
circulation (ABC-audited) of top manu- 
facturing managers, engineers and plant 
managers in the eight basic sIc classifi- 
cations that make up metalworking. 
Analyze the how-to articles on technol- 
ogy and management techniques, the 
case histories and working information 
in any issue, and you, too, will conclude 
that AM/MM is metalworking’s most 
powerful selling tool. 
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development of new tools particu- 
larly suited to the medical sciences, 
further the training of computer sci- 
entists and technicians in medical 
research problems, and meet the 
medical profession halfway in es- 
tablishing better communications 
between the two fields. 

Medical men themselves feel that 





the computer industry to continue 


their greatest problem in using com- 
puters is not programming and ac- 
tual operation of the machines, but 
gathering and preparing the huge 
amounts of data, analysis of which 
has suddenly been made possible by 
their use. As Dr. Hemphill says, 
“The input must be soundly con- 
ceived.” 

Both medical men and those in the 


computer industry agree, however, 
that these problems will be solved, 
and perhaps sooner than anyone 
suspects. Some researchers are even 
predicting the rise of a new disci- 
pline, bioengineering. And NIH pre- 
dicts that use of computers in bio- 
medicine will grow from the present 
5% of all medical research projects 


to more than 75% by 1971. 


New crutches for damaged hearts 


An electronic pacemaker, implanted under the skin and wired 
to the heart, controls the rate of heart beat 


A ‘“‘mechanical heart’’ allows the left side of the heart to 


rest after a severe attack 


A self-regulating resuscitator restarts a stopped heart or 
assists a failing one—without surgery 


The secrets of the heart—at least as 
far as they concern coronary heart 
disease—are slowly yielding to sci- 
ence. This was patently clear to the 
more than 5,000 physicians, re- 
searchers, nurses, and just plain in- 
terested people who attended the 
37th annual meeting of the American 
Heart Assn. in Bal Harbour, Fila., 
this week. 

The progress is demonstrated by 
the number of life-saving machines 
that are now taking over part of the 
burden from damaged hearts. For 
example: 

# An electronic pacemaker, a de- 
vice about the size and shape of a 
pocket watch, can be implanted 
permanently under the skin and 
wired to a heart to assure that it will 
beat at a dependable rate. 

* A “mechanical heart” is being 
tested as a means to rest the left side 
of the heart (the side that delivers 
blood to all parts of the body except 
the lungs) following severe heart 
attacks. A tube inserted near the 
heart’s upper left chamber takes oxy- 
genated blood returning from the 
lungs and pumps it into the aorta. 
The technique differs from that used 
in open heart surgery in that it 
doesn’t require the use of an oxy- 
genator to refresh the blood, nor 
does it mean that a surgeon has to 
open the chest. The mechanical 
heart has proved highly successful 
in tests on animals. 

# A self-regulating “cardiac re- 
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suscitator and assistor” to restart a 
stopped heart or assist a failing one 
is getting final tests. The equipment 
mechanizes a technique originated 
at Johns Hopkins University for re- 
starting a stopped heart by applying 
controlled, intermittent pressure to 
the outside of the chest. 

Several uses. The cardiac resusci- 
tator’s big asset is that it can take 
over where the doctor leaves off. 
Once the heart resumes beating, the 
machine automatically synchronizes 
itself to work with the natural heart 
rhythm, never against it. Skilled 
practitioners sometimes manage to 
do this manually, but there is no 
guarantee of this. 

Within limits, the machine can do 
another thing the doctor can’t do. 
It can increase its pressure gradually 
so that the struggling heart is forced 
to pump a little more blood on each 
beat. Thus an attack victim’s circu- 
lation can be increased at a time 
when, doctors say, an adequate 
blood flow may be the critical factor 
in survival. 

The cardiac resuscitator and as- 
sistor delivers pressure to the chest 
by means of a liquid-cushioned pis- 
ton, powered by compressed gas. 
When used as an assistor, it is 
hooked up to an electrocardiograph, 
so that its pulsating force can be 
triggered to the patient’s natural 
heart contractions. 

The device looks complicated, but 
it’s really no harder to operate than 


an ordinary television set, its inven- 
tors say. It is being tested in eight 
medical centers, and should be avail- 
able to hospitals next year. 

Aorta repair. Another field in 
which there has been notable prog- 
ress is in a highly specialized type 
of heart surgery—reconstruction or 
total replacement of the aortic valve. 
Surgery on the aorta has long been 
a challenge not only because of the 
volume and turbulence of the blood 
at this particular site, but also be- 
cause of the high pressure under 
which blood passes through this 
vital gateway. Damage to the aorta 
is one of the most frequent compli- 
cations of rheumatic fever, and one 
of the most common kinds of heart 
surgery for children. 

Surgeons from the Mayo Clinic, 
the University of Virginia, and 
Georgetown University still aren’t 
entirely satisfied with the techniques 
developed so far. However, the re- 
sults over the past year and a half 
are impressive. Of 40 patients on 
whom total valve replacement has 
been done at Georgetown, the 32 
survivors were all vastly improved 
by the operation. Nine of 15 total 
valve replacement patients at Mayo 
are still alive. And at Virginia, the 
recovery record is 18 out of 27. 

Since patients for whom total re- 
placement is necessary are the most 
gravely ill and therefore the greatest 
mortality risks when put on the 
operating table, these figures are en- 
couraging. 

Heart transplants. At an even 
more advanced level, doctors at New 
York Hospital-Cornell Medical Cen- 
ter are working on experiments that 
may eventually make total heart 
transplants feasible. Two big ques- 
tions will have to be answered be- 
fore such an operation is tried on a 
human being: How much time will 
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doctors have to make their trans- 
plant work? How soon after death 
would a heart have to be removed 
from a donor to permit its success- 
ful transplant to another individual? 

The tentative answer to both 
questions now seems to be 15 min. 
After that, hearts transplanted to 
and from experimental animals re- 
cover only part of their normal func- 
tions. After 40 to 60 min., in experi- 
mental guinea pigs, there is no 
recovery at all. 

Nicotine factor. The laboratory, 
too, is turning up some important 
information. 

Philadelphia General Hospital 
doctors are tracking down a series 
of events that may help account for 
the higher death rate from heart dis- 
ease associated with cigarette smok- 
ing. 

Key link, according to Dr. Alfred 
Me Asian is that smoking seems 
to influence an increase in the level 
of certain fats circulating in the 
blood. Nicotine, it seems, stimulates 
the nervous system and particularly 
the adrenal glands to release hor- 
mones that, in turn, free certain fats 
in the body. A high level of these 
fats, moving around in the blood 
stream, is believed to account for in- 
creases in other blood fats, such as 
cholesterol. The cholesterol sets the 
stage for the development of arterio- 
sclerosis, the condition underlying 
most strokes and heart diseases. 

Early tests seem to bear out this 
thinking. After smoking two ciga- 
rettes within 10 min., Kershbaum 
says, increases in blood levels of 
free fatty acids averaging 65.6% 
were found in 17 patients recover- 
ing from heart attacks. Increases 
still showed in blood samples taken 
40 min. after smoking. 

For comparative purposes, normal 
individuals and persons suffering 
with diseases other than heart trou- 
ble were studied. In these groups, 
the blood fatty acids were increased 
24.6% (for normal subjects), 27.2% 
(for noncoronary patients). 

Blood pressure control. It is sug- 
gested that doctors may be getting 
double mileage when they prescribe 
drugs to control high blood pressure. 
The high-blood-pressure __ patient 
who responds favorably to drug 
treatment seems to get an extra divi- 
dend—protection against strokes— 
New York-Cornell researchers say. 
In a seven-year study of 138 patients 
—112 of whom are still living— 
the correlation between absence of 
stroke and sustained blood pressure 
reduction is striking. 

Further studies are being pushed 
to pin down precisely how reduction 
in blood pressure acts as a deterrent 
to a stroke. End 
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In research 


Air Force weather forecaster measures 
sky’s height with new radar 


How high is the sky? People have asked this question 
for thousands of years—but with very little hope of an 
answer, except in broad general terms. 

Now the Electronics Systems Div. of the Air Force 
Systems Command is making a bid to find a precise 
answer. The study is part of a general overhaul of its 
Weather Observation & Forecasting System to meet 
the demands of high-speed, high-altitude aircraft. 

Col. George A. Guy, in charge of the modernization of 
the Air Force’s weather network, says his ace in the 
hole is a new vertically pointing radar, now being tested 
at Hanscom Field, Mass. Designed to detect cloud bases 
and tops from 500 ft. up to 60,000 ft., the radar “repre- 
sents a significant advance over previous cloud detec- 
tion systems because it can be used to measure the 
limits of each cloud layer above it at any given time,” 
according to Guy. It consists of a pair of solid-face 
antennas—one used to beam a radar impulse straight 
up, the other to receive the impulse reflected back from 
the clouds overhead. At a console, back in the weather 
station, the “profile” of the cloud formations can be read 
from a radar scope or a continuously moving graph. 

More precise knowledge of cloud formations is a 
necessary first step toward better scientific data about 
the earth’s atmosphere as a whole, Air Force spokesmen 
point out. If more is known about cloud patterns, it’s 
conceivable that someday it will be possible to calculate 
very closely just how high the sky really is. That in- 
formation could, in turn, help make weather forecasting 
a simple mathematical calculation. 


Statistics suggest you may inherit 
a tendency to have ulcers 


Persons with O-type blood seem to be more prone to 
gastric and duodenal ulcers than people with blood 
types A, B, or AB. Dr. Joseph A. Buckwalter at Iowa 
State checked 2,386 sufferers with duodenal ulcers and 
817 with gastric ulcers; he found a “statistically signifi- 
cant” incidence of O-type blood. His finding could 
mean that there is a genetic aspect to ulcers. 

Buckwalter last week told the New York Academy of 
Sciences that he has other evidence pointing to genetic 
predisposition to ulcers. In a study comparing peptic 
ulcer sufferers with ulcer-free persons, he found “excel- 
lent” correlation between O-type blood and ulcers. In 
a third study, he found that persons who secrete in their 
saliva a group of water-soluble chemicals known as 
ABH substances rarely contract ulcers. It is known that 
ABH secretion is an inherited characteristic. 

Dr. Joseph B. Kirsner of the University of Chicago is 
another who has found indications of a genetic predis- 
position to ulcers. But Kirsner is not convinced that 
there is anything more than coincidence in the relation- 
ship of O-type blood and ulcers. He finds a closer link 
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to ulcers in the vulnerability of tissue. But tissue vulner- 
ability, too—though little is known about its mechanics 
—is linked to genetics by some persuasive evidence. 


Westinghouse thinks its new alloys 
can get the best out of stubborn columbium 


After six years of research, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
has developed a new family of columbium-based alloys 
it believes will lash together columbium’s sparkling 
theoretical properties and the tedious realities of shop 
fabrication. Its long-range goal is spacecraft applica- 
tions, but the first commercial proof may be found in 
the nuclear field. 

A product of Westinghouse research, the new family 
of alloys has three particularly promising members 
that are being put into pilot plant production at the 
Blairsville (Pa.) home of Westinghouse’s Materials 
Manufacturing Dept. First to be produced will be a 


columbium-vanadium alloy designated B-33, moderately © 


strong and easy to form and weld. B-33 has unusual 
resistance to corrosion by liquid metals. The next two 
will be B-66, a columbian-vanadium-molybdenum- 
zirconium alloy, and B-77, a columbian-tungsten- 
vanadium-zirconium alloy. Both have high strength 
and are easy to form. 

Columbium ranks high among the exotic refractory 
metals because it offers very good hot strength while 
retaining ductility at very low temperatures. This 
makes it attractive in space applications, where metals 
are overheated during passage out from and back into 
the atmosphere and yet are highly stressed at the sub- 
zero temperatures in space. Ordinarily, metals that can 
withstand these conditions are devilish to fabricate in 
the earth’s atmosphere and at conventional tempera- 
tures. Columbium, although expensive, is more readily 
formed and joined than most refractory metals. And 
finally, it is attractive for nuclear applications, particu- 
larly those in space where light weight is critical. 


Soviets building giant radio telescope 
to scan far-out reaches of universe 


A cross-shaped radio telescope, which the Soviets de- 
scribe as the world’s largest, is under construction in 
the U.S.S.R. Its antennas will have an area of 860,800 
sq. ft., when completed sometime next year. 

Tass, the official Soviet news agency, says work is 
being completed on the east-west arm of the telescope. 
Thirty-seven parabolic dish-type antennas, each 131.2 
ft. in diameter already, sit atop 72-ft.-high pylons. The 
radio mirror of the telescope arm, consisting of 430 
antenna wires, will be able to turn toward the required 
part of the sky at a command from the control panel. 

The telescope is being built outside Moscow. It will 
be used to examine regions of the universe that are 
beyond the reach of optical instruments. 
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A step toward realism in taxes 


The Kennedy Administration deserves high marks 
for its decision to help the textile industry renew 
its aging plant and equipment. Both the logic of 
the move and the method of executing it are sound. 

The Administration’s aim is to encourage the 
textile industry “to modernize, meet foreign com- 
petition, and provide jobs.” Helping an industry 
to boost its productivity and thereby to grow makes 
sense—where efforts to subsidize the industry or 
protect it would not. 

The specific method used by the Administration 
is to allow a faster writeoff of depreciation costs 
against taxable income (page 28). This means re- 
vising Bulletin F—that hitherto sacrosanct Treas- 
ury document governing the “useful lives” of 
machinery, which has not been revised since 1942. 

In explaining its move, the White House noted 
that “in the textile industry, it has been clearly 
demonstrated that the administrative guidelines 
for the period of years over which depreciation 
should be spread are no longer appropriate . . .” 
the textile industry is experiencing “a major tech- 
nological breakthrough”—in which even recently 
acquired equipment is obsolete long before it’s 
physically worn out. The pressure to get the most 


Break with tradition 


The nation’s financial community has often pro- 
claimed its faith in a free market. But it has some- 
times preferred the theory to the practice. 

This was the case, for many years, in the market 
for state and local securities. But in the past few 
weeks the municipal underwriting fraternity has 
undergone a shakeup as the result of two successful 
bids for California issues by a relatively unknown 
bond dealer, who edged out a syndicate headed 
by the giant Bank of America [BIN Oct.7,’61,p105]. 
Now the old B of A syndicate has split up, and this 
week three groups competed against each other 
for a new California offering. And in a recent 
Illinois auction, a new syndicate competed against 
the traditional group of Chicago banks—which 
meant considerable savings for the state and its 
taxpaying residents. 

This new competitive spirit in the market for 
the bigger state and local government issues is a 
healthy development. For though a single bidder 
usually made a conscientious effort to arrive at a 
price that was fair to the borrower and in line with 
the market, the pressure that competition provides 
was lacking, and the single syndicate tended to con- 
centrate on distribution rather than price. 
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modern and most efficient equipment is intensified — 
by competition of foreign producers, who, said the — 
White House, “in many cases enjoy the advantages 
of very liberal depreciation allowances as well as © 
low wage costs.” 

The logic for revising Bulletin F in the case of © 
textile machinery holds with equal force for many 
other industries. And indeed, the Administration 
has made clear that it does not intend to treat the | 
textile industry as a sole or special case. The Treas- | 
ury has indicated that other industries will receive 7 
similar liberalization of depreciation allowances— 
where they can show that they are falling behind 
technologically. 

The only fault that one can find with the Treas- 
ury’s position is to ask whether or not it is still | 
showing too much respect for the outmoded and © 
unrealistic Bulletin F. What industry needs is not 
a piecemeal revision of the schedules but a top-to- 
bottom overhaul that will provide a positive stim- 
ulus to growth. Now that the Administration has — 
made a beginning, it should push ahead with this — 
without delay. For as any businessman will testify, 
there is nothing so antiquated and out of step with 
modern technology as Bulletin F itself. 


Both distribution—which involves placing the 
bonds with bona-fide investors—and price are im- 
portant. It is the task of a syndicate to consider 
both these points when it makes its bid. The pres- 
sure of competition not only guarantees keener | 
pricing but puts a syndicate on its mettle to do — 
a good selling job. 

There is no doubt that competition also means 
risk—and perhaps lower profits for the underwriter. | 
But the prestige that derives from submitting a — 
winning bid against competition and successfully — 
selling an issue can serve to increase business. The ~ 
fact is that state and local government borrowing is | 
continuing to climb—and so is the demand for 
their obligations. 

The fresh air of competition should be healthy 
for everyone. It will mean less of a burden to - 
borrowing authorities, and thus for the taxpayer. © 
It will give investors a fair return. And it will pro- — 
vide prestige and profits for the underwriter—if 
he has a feel of the market, courage, and a com- | 
petitive instinct. The breaking up of the traditional 
syndicates, which served a useful purpose in their © 
time, presents opportunities for new people and 
new ideas. 








